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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The Jubilee Celebrations closed with one of those 
inimitably simple, dignified, and heartfelt letters 
from the Queen to the whole British Empire, such 
as her People are wont to look forward to when they have shared 
some great joy or sorrow with their Sovereign :— 


“ Windsor Castle, July 15th, 1897. 

“T have frequently expressed my personal feelings to my people, 
and though on this memorable occasion there have been many 
official expressions of my deep sense of the unbounded loyalty 
evinced I cannot rest satisfied without personally giving utterance 
to these sentiments. 

“Tt is difficult for me on this occasion to say how truly touched 
and grateful I am for the spontaneous and universal outburst of 
loyal attachment and real affection which I have experienced on the 
completion of the Sixtieth year of my Reign. 

“During my progress through London on the 22nd of June this 
great enthusiasm was shown in the most striking manner, and can 
never be ettaced from my heart. 

“It is indeed deeply gratifying, after so many years of labour and 
anxiety for the good of my beloved country, to find that my exer- 
tions have been appreciated throughout my vast Empire. 


THE QUEEN’S 
LETTER. 
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“In weal and woe I have ever had the true sympathy of all my 
people, which has been warmly reciprocated by myself. 

“Tt has given me unbounded pleasure to see so many of my 
Subjects from all parts of the World assembled here, and to find 
them joining in the acclamations of loyal devotion to myself, and I 
would wish to thank them all from the depth of my grateful heart. 

“T shall ever pray God to bless them and to enable me still to 
discharge my duties for their welfare as long as life lasts. 

“ VicroriA, R.I.” 
The closing words of Her Majesty’s beautiful letter have caused 
unspeakable satisfaction by silencing once and for all the idle 
rumour that the Queen meditated abdicating the throne. That 


the Queen may be spared “long to reign over us” is the constant 
prayer of all her People. 


English readers so rarely have an opportunity of 
a ——— meeting with a Turkish view of Turkish affairs 

that we gladly give publicity to this extremely 
interesting contribution, which we have received from an abso- 
lutely reliable source in Constantinople, as reflecting the opinion of 
the Turkish Party of Reform. It is written by a Turkish gentle- 
man, who, for obvious reasons, is unable to give his name; the 
very good English in which it is written is his own:—“In his 
political testament, written in the year 1867, Fuad Pacha declared: 
‘I would prefer to lose many provinces rather than to see the 
Sublime Porte abandoned by England.’ It is to be regretted that 
the number of statesmen who hold the same views as the Great Fuad 
did thirty years ago have much diminished in number. The prin- 
cipal causes of this change in our political sentiments are due, first, 
to Russian intrigues, and secondly, to the impolitic policy adopted 
by England since the death of Disraeli. For many years the great 
object of Russia has been to create hatred between England and 
Turkey. The reason underlying this policy is not far to seek. Past 
experiences have shown to Russia that ‘England is the principal 
obstacle against her designs in Turkey. Russia therefore deter- 
mined to do by art what she could not so easily accomplish by 
force. ‘So completely must the English be disgusted with every- 
thing Turkish that, in case of a Russian occupation, not one voice 
must be raised in England in defence of Turkey.’ Such is the basis 
of Russian policy. How could it be effected ? Christians must be 
massacred in Turkey ; anarchy and misgovernment must reign in 
all her provinces. Two Turkish officers, who were an eye-witness of 
the massacres in the districts of Sassoun, Van,and Kharpout,assured 
me that these massacres were organized by Russian agents, who 
came mostly from Tiflis, and committed such deeds of ignominy 
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as to rouse the Mohametan fanaticism. The remarkable articles of 
Monsieur Berard and Mons. Ernest Lavisse, in the Revue de Paris 
entirely corroborate the report of my informers. The massacres of 
Constantinople would serve as another evidence. The twenty 
Armenians who forced the Ottoman Bank with bombs in their 
hands were Russian subjects. The Russian Government, although 
the most determined enemy of anarchists, insisted that these dyna- 
miters should leave the Turkish capital unmolested! Whilst the 
instigators of the crime were being escorted with due pomp to the 
Dardanelles more than three thousand Armenians, most of them 
innocent, were massacred in broad daylight. But why do we expose 
ourselves to Russian intrigues? Here I have a painful confession 
to make. For I have to own that our Sovereign, who ought to be 
the protector of our interests and our honour, is a tool in the hands 
of Russia. His Majesty took an important part in the late mas- 
sacres. He gave the mot d’ordre to murder; and he disgraced 
the whole nation before the eyes of Europe. Thus Russia, with 
Abdul-Hamid as her accomplice, not only succeeded in turning the 
mighty force of the English public opinion against us, but she 
alsc managed to persuade even the intelligent classes here that 
England was no longer a friend, but a most determined 
enemy, of both the Turkish Government and the Turkish 
nation. The Armenian agitation was represented to be the work 
of England; for the agitators were armed with English revolvers, 
and during the massacres of Constantinople nany Armenians were 
seen on house-tops watching the appearance of the British fleet 
coming in full speed to rescue them.” 


Our esteemed contributor concludes as follows, 
Font noche and his remarks supply food for British re 

flection :—* Such were the wide-spread reports 
originated through Russian sources, and the language of both 
the English Statesmen and the English Press went a long way 
to confirm them. It is under this head that I consider the 
policy of England as impolitic. I understand that an honour- 
able nation, even at the risk of her interests, could not side with so 
ignominious a Sovereign as Abdul-Hamid and his corrupt Govern- 
ment. But in this country we are more disgusted with both the 
Sovereign and the Government than it is possible for England to 
be. For we actually suffer under their combined tyranny, whereas 
England only hears the echo of our sufferings. Between the 
Government and the nition, a distinction must be made abroad. 
The nation is weary of being continually censured. She wishes to be 
less abused and better understood. In Turkey, the Government and 
the people are two antagonistic forces who look upon each other as 
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formidable foes. It hurts, therefore, doubly the dignity of the 
Turkish people to be confused with their enemy, and to be con- 
demned for unpardonable faults committed by that enemy. In 
England we are accused of religious fanaticism, and yet not very 
long ago the English Prime Minister publicly declared that ‘a 
Christian territory cannot be allowed to pass into the hands of 
Turkey. Such unguarded declarations merely serve the Russian 
purpose by creating hostility between the two nations (England 
and Turkey), who are, by mutual interest, destined to be friends. 
In the Crimean War we have been aided by the valour of English 
arms against a Christian foe. We cannot suppose that since then 
fanaticism in England has so much increased as to form a political 
busis. ‘With your present Administration, we cannot place in your 
hands more subjects to be tyrannized. Accept a constitutional form 
of Government. Bind yourself to treat your subjects with equity 
and justice. Then your claims as a conqueror may be taken into 
consideration.’ Such should have been the declarations of the 
Earl of Salisbury. I believe that the English interest lies in the 
regeneration of the Turkish Government. But the Turkish 
Government cannot be regenerated independently of the Turkish 
people. Europe may insist upon reforms. The Sultan might cede ; 
but the result shall always be null. The basis of the English 
policy must be to aim at improving the Turkish Administration not 
directly, but through the medium of the Turkish people. The first 
step to be taken by the British Government is, therefore, to shew a 
friendly disposition towards these people, to gain, as in the past, 
their prestige and their confidence and to work with them for the 
fall of a system of Government inaugurated by a Sovereign who is 
subject to the terrible malady—terrible for his subjects—known as 
Homicipe.” 


While daily bulletins have kept the world posted 

in Senet in the dilatory and dreary negotiations at Con- 
stantinople, another negotiation has been un- 

obtrusively proceeding in: London of incomparably greater 
importance, and with infinitely better prospects. The parties 
thereto consist of France, the United States, and Great Britain ; 
the first and the last of these Powers are represented by their 
respective Governments or Ambassadors, while the United States 
is represented by three Special Envoys, to whom the duty of 
effecting an agreement on the monetary question has been 
delegated by President McKinley, in pursuance of the very cate- 
gorical pledge to promote International Bimetallism on which he 
was elected last November. Our readers are aware that these Envoys 
are Senator E. O. Wolcott, of Colorado, General C. F. Paine, of 
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Massachusetts, and the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. They 
come from the West, East, and Middle of the United States 
respectively ; as, moreover, the two former are members of the 
Republican Party, while the latter is a Democrat, and was Vice- 
President under Mr. Cleveland, it is within the mark to say 
that no more representative commission ever issued from the 
United States. This fact has been fully recognized by the European 
Governments with which they have so far transacted business, and 
in part accounts for their remarkable reception at the hands of the 
leading statesmen of France and Great Britain. We referred last 
month at some length to the memorable Bimetallic speech which 
M. Méline, the French Premier, took the opportunity of delivering 
in the presence of Senator Wolcott and his colleagues shortly 
after their arrival in Paris. Without affecting any preternatural 
acuteness, we pointed out that such a speech, coming from such a 
quarter, could only admit of the interpretation that the French 
Government had decided to associate itself with the American 
effort to restore Bimetallism, and that the two nations would 
jointly approach Great Britain, and demand her material and moral 
assistance in terminating the disastrous monetary experiment which 
was so thoughtlessly initiated in 1873 when the French and American 
Mints were closed to silver. The effect of that action was to break 
the par of exchange between silver-using and gold-using countries, 
and to throw upon one metal a demand which had from tine 
immemorial been borne by two. The metal thus selected and 
protected was gold, which was consequently increased greatly in 
value to the detriment of all other forms of property which have 
become correspondingly depreciated. Or, as M. Méline said in his 
speech: “From the moment the ratio was ruptured in 1873 
trouble began everywhere, trade became more ditticult, and it 
would not be too strong to say that the world fell into a state 
of commercial anarchy.” What is even more pertinent is that M. 
Méline made it manifest that the reign of “commercial anarchy ” 
has converted the French mind to Bimetallism, and has inspired 
France with a desire to reverse the disastrous crusade against silver 
to which she was a party nearly a generation ago. So far as 
we can observe, the same process of conversion has been going on 
among all Englishmen who are not too supine or bigoted to look 
into this great question. M. Méline finally declared the policy of 
his Government in these highly significant terms which we quoted 
last month and repeat now so that recent developments may be in- 
telligible to the reader :—* To-day the situation is radically changed. 
The Government of a great nation takes the initiative by making a 
decisive overture towards the great Powers of Europe. It sends us 
as Ambassadors the statesmen most likely to assure the success of 
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their cause ; for they combine with incontestable competence and 
great authority a very precise idea of the ditticulties to be encoun- 
tered in such negotiations. They did everything to obviate these 
difficulties before coming here, and our special thanks are due to 
Senator Wolcott for the conciliatory disposition he showed on his 
former visit. I am convinced that our gratitude will be augmented 
during his stay among us. Our concurrence will not be wanting 


for the triumph of the great cause which we are ready to join him 
in defending.” 


When they had concluded their labours in Paris, 

A Franco- the success of which was foreshadowed by the 

. rece French Premier’s speech, Senator Wolcott and his 
colleagues came to London to negotiate with the 

British Government. But they now occupied a very different posi- 
tion to when they first arrived in Europe and opened rela- 
tions with the French Ministry. Then they represented the United 
States, it is true, but their departure from America had been ac- 
companied by a running fire of irrelevant abuse and heavy 
chaff, in which, needless to say, the unconscionable Mr. Smalley— 
Times correspondent in the United States at New York—took the 
lead, and we used to be informed by costly cablegrams from day 
to day that the Commission was nothing but an electioneering 
stratagem to get the tariff through the Senate ; that it would waste 
its eloquence in preaching to the “ heathen” in France, which was 
too intelligent a country to countenance such rubbish as Bimetal- 
lism, and so forth. Since then (unfortunately for the American 
* people), the preposterous Dingley Bill has passed, so there is no need 
to electioneer for it, and as to the French “ heathen,” it can truly be 
said that Senator Wolcott found himself preaching to a converted 
audience when he met the French Ministers. So heartily, indeed, 
have they seconded his efforts that the Commission already 
partook of an international character when—after presenting cre- 
dentials to the Queen—it opened negotiations with Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet. For in truth, with the aid of the very distinguished 
French Ambassador in London, Baron de Courcel, who like all the 
chief public men in France, is a keen Bimetallist, Senator Wolcott 
and his colleagues have presented the views of France and their 
own country. It will be necessary, of course, for the truth of this 
statement to be denied by Smalley & Co., like every other statement 
of fact in reference to this question ; but it is an open secret in London, 
and denotes both a most gratifying and unexpected success for 
the Commission and an immense stride towards the accomplishment 
of International Bimetallism. Incidentally this great devolop- 
ment in the situation is an ample vindication of the wisdom of 
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President McKinley in his sustained effort to fulfil the principal 
pledgein his programme. Realize the advance that has been made. 
For the first time since the perpetration of the blunder of 1873, 
two of the three nations which blundered—Germany was the third, 
and the most responsible—declare their desire, through their 
authorized mouthpieces, to retrace their steps and repair that 
calamity. There has been no more pregnant episode during 
the last quarter of a century, and a heavy load of responsibility 
now devolves upon the British Government, to whom this 
Franco-American declaration has been presented coupled with a 
demand for British assistance. The omens in this country are 
happily favourable to the prospects of the negotiations which are 
proceeding in a promising manner. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) finds himself in precisely the 
position he anticipated in his important, but too little known, 
speech of the 17th March last year, when he dwelt on the evils of 
low silver, and practically invited other nations to open negotia- 
tions on the monetary question with Great Britain. 


In issuing that invitation the British Chancellor 
ae Se of the Exchequer incurred a very proper respon- 
Opportunity. sibility, as it would be most humiliating for the 

greatest silver-using Empire in the world to 

have the monetary question settled without her aid and voice. 
At the same time it was a real and serious responsibility, 
It would be, eg., a very grave and tremendous blunder if our 
Government’s attitude permitted any fair-minded person to say 
“Great Britain invited us to negotiate and pledged her co-operation, 
but when we arrived on the strength of her invitation, she looked 
the other way.” That is apparently what a handful of New York 
gold bugs demand, but they have no more control over the situa- 
tion than the three tailors of Tooley Street. Their argument ap- 
pears to be “ Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a gold bug and one of us, 
therefore he must desire the failure of these negotiations, and may be 
relied on to ensure it ”; but there are gold bugs and gold bugs, and 
the British variety is about twenty yearsahead of his New York cousin, 
and declines to bury his head in the sand like an ostrich. If Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach were an autocrat and had no colleagues whose 
opinions must be consulted or Lancashire constituencies to con- 
sider, we believe he would still be anxious to promote a settlement 
of this vital question, in which Great Britain has so large a stake. 
Any British statesman looking round the horizon with a decent 
pair of eyes must appreciate the frightful complications in which 
this money question is liable to involve us if it remains open much 
longer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though he has never 
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actually “ found salvation,” is sufficiently a statesman to lend his 
sincere co-operation to the great reform which France and the 
United States desire to undertake. He will, at any rate, act in the 
spirit and carry out the mandate of the House of Commons’ resolu- 
tion of 17th March, 1896—which was passed nemine contradicente 
—“ That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative 
value of gold and silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 
1873, has proved injurious to the best interests of this country, and 
urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all in their 
power to secure by international monetary agreement a stable mone- 
tary par of exchange between gold and silver.” He may be relied on 
to adhere to the position defined in the speech he made during the 
debate on that resolution :—* What is the policy, which, as a Govern- 
ment, we intend to pursue? As I have said, we are willing, we are 
anxious, seeing that there are evils in the present low value of 
silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, to 
enter into a conference, or into negotiations, which certainly I 
believe at the present stage would be much better than a conference, 
with other countries upon this subject, but we are not prepared to 
abandon the Gold Standard in the United Kingdom. If it be 
possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic league, or in 
an agreement on this matter which seemed good to themselves, I 
have little doubt but that the Indian Government would be pre- 
pared to agree with us in reopening the Indian Mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and that we might endeavour by other minor 
means to promote the increase of silver in coinage to aid in an 
international agreement on this great question. . . . We can- 
not, therefore, alter the Gold Standard of the United Kingdom ; 
but with that reservation, we wre prepared, in the words of the 
resolution, to do all in our power to secure by international 
agreement «a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 


silver.” 


It is now generally recognized—except by the 
ostriches—that Great Britain’s chief contribution 
to an international settlement of the Silver Question 
will be the reopening of the Indian Mints, which all who appreciate 
this question regard as a splendid subscription to the common 
pool. Their closure in 1893 permanently depreciated silver by 
20 %, increased the already formidable barrier against exports from 
vold-using to silver-using countries, and raised the premium on 
exports from non-gold-using countries. This huge blunder so dis- 
gusted one supporter of the Government which perpetrated it, 
that, to his eternal credit, he resigned his seat—Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
M.P. for Hereford. He belongs to the opposite political party to 
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ourselves; but we are glad to recognize that his wisdom and 
patriotism have alike been vindicated. This further demonetization 
of silver caused a further purely artificial fall in the general level of 
wholesale prices. It has hardly reached retail prices, so has not 
benefited the producer in his capacity of consumer, while it is ruin- 
ous to the consumer in his capacity of producer. Against this 
general depression man vainly fights with such self-destructive 
weapons as the Dingley Tariff Bill, which many of our leading 
economists regard as the direct offspring ot closed mints in India. 
The reopening of these mints is consequently an essential and 
vital part of any scheme of International Bimetallism, but they 
will not be reopened except as part of such a scheme. Isolated 
action by India would afford no guarantee against the continuance of 
the almost heart-breaking fluctuations of exchange, and it would not 
promote but retard a final settlement. So the British Cabinet have 
wisely set their face against it, which accounts for the answers that 
have been given in the House of Commons to the rather naive ques- 
tion :—* Do the Government propose to reopen the Indian Mints ?” 
The answer is “Yes, as part of an International Settlement,” 
comprising the reopening of other mints and offering a prospect of 
steadiness and permanence,” but “No,” in the absence of such 
action elsewhere. Beyond the reopening of the Indian Mints—the 
closing of which is the only British blow struck at silver during 
the Queen’s reign—the present Government are favourable to, and 
prepared to propose, a more extended use of silver in Great Britain 
by making it the basis for notes, raising its legal tender, making it 
a part of the bank reserve, Xe. 


One of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pre- 

THE HUSKISSON decessors and a distinguished Tory, Mr. Huskisson, 

on wrote a valuable paper on the currency in 1826, 
containing some proposals which seem singularly opportune 
just now: “If I have established that for the sake of our internal 
circulation, for the steadiness of our foreign exchanges, and 
for the interests of our trade, it is desirable to introduce the use of 
silver in the monetary system of this country, it remains to be con- 
sidered how we can reconcile that introduction with our present 
token currency of the like metal, and with the gold coinage.” Then 
follows a proposal to enable the Mint to receive silver for 
deposit. “The outlines of the plan,” he adds, “will be shortly 
these :— 

“1. That the Mint should receive the deposits of silver bullion 
tendered for that purpose, and should give a receipt or receipts 
according to a prescribed form for the same. Each receipt to 
specify in ounces the quantity of silver of standard fineness which 
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it represents and its equivalent value in our money at the fixed 
rate of* per ounce. 

“2. No deposit to be received of less than 200 ounces, and no 
receipt to be given for less than £50 sterling. 

“3. The quantity of silver specified in the receipt to be delivered 
by weight to the bearer thereof whenever he might call for the 
same, and in no other manner and on no other account whatsoever. 

“4. These receipts to circulate as money in all transactions.” 

We trust the Government will consider the feasibility of re- 
viving this scheme of Mr. Huskisson’s—or some modification of it 
—which has the enormous advantage of not touching the daily 
habits of the people, which all politicians have a wholesome dread 
of disturbing. In the second place, with open mints offering vastly 
superior attractions in the United States, France, and India there 
would be no alarming “dumping down” of the white metal in 
London that bankers affect to fear. Thirdly, business would not 
be interfered with, but would be carried on by paper as at present. 
The difficulty of fixing the deposit rate of silver could be obviated 
in the precise manner proposed by Mr. Huskisson who was pre- 
pared to accept the French Mint rate. Ex hypothesi the French 
Mint could be open and would determine the deposit rate of 
silver bullion at the British Mint. Who would be injured by the 
adoption of this proposal? Are there any objections to it ? 


Two years ago, in the course of a remarkable 
speech he delivered in the City of London, Mr. 
Balfour disposed of the objections of those who 
might be inclined to argue in favour of leaving monetary matters 
alone. In the interval his criticisms have gathered irresistible 
force from the deplorable effects produced by Sir William 
Harcourt’s famous operations of 1893, when he tampered with the 
currency of three hundred millions of the Queen’s subjects by 
closing the Indian Mints against the Indian people. The sufferings 
of this unhappy nation during the terrible famine have been sub- 
stantially increased by cutting them off from their natural resource 
in times of distress—the conversion of bangles into rupees. 
Again, it is now more palpable than when Mr. Balfour spoke, that 
gold monometallism, by artificially lowering prices, has arrested 
the development of the great productive and debtor com- 
munities of Greater Britain—notably Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Can that process be carried on indefinitely? Can 
it even be carried much farther? Productive enterprise is 
already to some extent paralysed in several of our Colonies. 


Mr, BALFOUR’S 
DECLARATION. 


* Blank in the original manuscript. 
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Their purchasing power is steadily declining. Shall we watch 
with equanimity while the margin between their resources and 
their debts reaches the vanishing point? Can we as creditors 
afford todo so? Mr. Balfour’s speech breathed the Imperialism 
that takes thought for the morrow, and to-day his wise and 
searching sentences are infinitely more cogent than when they 
were originally spoken. The address was delivered at the Mansion 
House on April 38rd, 1895, when he was Leader of the 
Opposition. He is now Leader of the House of Commons and 
First Lord of the Treasury, and is fortunately in an incom- 
parably more powerful position to give effect to the views con- 
tained in the following declaration :— 

‘People talk of leaving well alone, and they talk of the excellence of the 
British system of currency. What is the British system of currency? We are‘an 
empire, as we are proud to think, with interests and possessions in every part of 
the world. I concentrate my attention, not upon the self-governing colonies, 
which, for the purpose of the currency, may be described as independent of us,* 
but I fix my attention on those parts of our great empire which are practically 
under the rule of the British Parliament, and what is the system of currency ? 
You go to Hongkong and the Straits Settlement, and you find obligations are 
measured and debts are paid in silver; you go to England and you find that 
obligations are measured and debts are paid in gold ; you stop half way, in India, 
and you find that obligations are measured and debts are paid in something which 
is neither gold nor silver— the strangest product of monometallist ingenuity which 
the world has ever seen—a currency which is as arbitrary as any foreed paper 
currency which the world has ever heard of, and which 1s as expensive as any 
metallic currency that the world has ever faced, and which, unhappily, combines 
in itself all the disadvantages of every currency which human beings have ever 
tried to form. That, gentlemen, is what we call the British system of currency, 
and we are expected to carry on to the best advantage—I will not say foreign 
trade, but trade with our own colonies and with our own dependencies with a 
standard—with three standards, two varying according to the accidents of natural 
production, the other varying according to the arbitrary will of the Secretary of 
State for India. Now, it is absurd to say that this is a system which cannot be 
improved. It is a ridiculous system, and, therefore, if we concentrate our atten- 
tion upon ourselves alone—upon the British Empire, that part of it which is prac- 
tically governed from Westminster—I say that some alteration is imperatively 
required,” 


Some of our readers may be inclined to say, “ At 

A PorTRAIT any rate Gold Monometallism has been a splendid 
OF THE P 

QUEEN. thing for England. Look how prosperous we are. 


Read the leading articles in The Times.” We think 
The Times should be judged by what it does rather than by what 


* We desire most respectfully to demur tothe view that the self-governing 
colonies are “independent ” for ‘‘ the purpose of the currency,” though obviously 
they ought to be. As it is, currency appears to he ‘‘ Reserved” for Imperial 
approval, This adds to the responsibility of British statesmen and demands that 
they shall consider the question from an Imperial and not an insular standpoint. 
We hope that our Australian and New Zealand friends will urge upon their 
respective Governments to look up their currency rights under their constitutions 
and see what they can do for silver. 
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it says, and it has lately given its readers a dramatic proof of 
the perilous position of British trade. Like many other loyal 
newspapers, it celebrated the Jubilee by issuing a sumptuous 
though inartistic coloured portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
which its equally loyal readers made instant preparation to 
frame, and suspend in a conspicuous part of their houses, 
Judge of their dismay on discovering that this commemorative 
portrait of their Sovereign bore the fatal words “MADE IN 
GERMANY.” Youcould hardly havea more glaring advertisement 
of British “ prosperity” than The Times has cynically afforded by 
commissioning a German firm to undertake such a work on such 
an occasion. German workmen submit to longer hours, and accept 
lower wages than ours, and have a lower standard of living. So for 
the time being Germany can undertake work for The Times which 
Great Britain can’t, but if the present system of falling prices is 
perpetuated, she in her turn will be cut out by some nation lower 
again in the scale of civilization, and The Times’ next Jubilee 
portrait may be executed in China. The Times in the meanwhile 
will probably have to reduce its own price from threepence to a 
farthing. 


If anyone thinks that this surprising behaviour 


‘ Our of The Times inspires us to take an over gloomy 
ECLINING ° e 
EXPorTs. view of the commercial outlook, we strongly 


recommend him to read a book recently written 
by Mr. William S. H. Gastrell,* the British Commercial Attaché in 
Berlin. It contains no mention of Bimetallism, and so far as we 
can gather the author is wholly guiltless of any knowledge of the 
question, and does not appear to realize even its existence. 
His “ avowed object in this book is merely to lay before the British 
public a clear, unvarnished statement of facts, so far as they can be 
gathered from official sources. I leave the public to judge for 
themselves, after reading the facts here elaborated, whether there 
is not—in spite of all that optimists may persistently urge to the 
contrary—serious cause for apprehending that our foreign trade is 
by no manner of means in such a satisfactory condition as we are led 
to believe in many quarters.” We take one single passage from 
this valuable book, and we invite all who care for the real and not 
the spurious prosperity of the country to take it to heart, and join 
with those who are working to remove the blighting influence 
which is paralyzing our trade :-— 
“ But what concerns us more nearly are the exports of our own 


* Our Tradein the World. By William 8. H. Gastrell, Commercial Attache to 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin. (Chavman & Hall, London.) 
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produce or manufactures, scheduled separately, in the Custom’s 
Returns, from Foreign and Colonial goods imported and re-exported. 
These exports of British origin increased steadily from £97,000,000 
in 1854 to £256,000,000 in 1872, from which date they yearly 
diminished till 1880, when a rise again took place ; but the figures 
of 1872 have never but once been equalled or exceeded. That 
took place in 1890, when they reached £263,000,000. Since then the 
decline continued to 1894 with £215,824,000 to rise to £225,890,000 
in 1895 So that our export of British manufactures and products 
has by no means progressed as it should, our exports of British origin 
being in 1895 £30,000,000 less than in the year 187.2—twenty-four 
years ago. This is indeed sad reading for a nation which, in that 
same period, has increased its population by some seven millions.” 
The Times would endeavour to answer the passage we have italicized 
by pointing to our woollen imports as a sign of prosperity. Quite 
so. The Times swells our imports by obtaining portraits of the 
Queen from Germany, and then points to these imports asa proof of 
our prosperity! Mr. Gastrell is surely a sounder guide, and he has 
struck a warning note to which no Government dare be deaf. 


As Englishmen are so rarely brought into touch 

THE TRUE with representative American opinion we venture 
— Sritea to make a few extracts from a private letter that 
has just reached us from a very prominent 

American, who is in an excellent position to gauge the political 
and economic prospects of his country :—“ While the crop prospects 
are at this time very flattering indeed in all sections of the country, 
the business and financial situation seems to me to be worse than 
it has ever been, a great deal worse. True, the New York papers 
are constantly asserting that there has been a great revival of 
business, that great prosperity has just set in, &c., &c. A recent 
issue of Bradstreets, 27th of June, I think, devotes a page to the 
castigation of these papers and the exposure of these wicked false- 
hoods. I confess that, considering the fact that Braudstreets is 
the organ of what are called the business interests of New York, 
this strong but honest paper astonished me very much. Very few 
people now pretend to believe that the signature of the President 
to the Taritf Bill will have any material effect on the business 
situation. The coal-miners have recently gone out in very large 
numbers, and the chances seem to me that there will be a general 
strike amongst this class of labourers. If so, serious troubles must 
necessarily follow. I haven’t seen the President for a month past, 
but my last conversation with him satisfies me that he is very 
earnest in his desire for the accomplishment of bimetallism. I 
believe he is ready to break with any gold-bug, Republican or 
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Democrat, who will undertake to prevent the accomplishment of 
this purpose. There is no division of sentiment in this country. 
The most pronounced and ultra anti-silver men freely adimit that 
if there is not something done in the direction of bimetallism, that 
independent action will become absolutely irresistible in this 
country. I have been surprised by expressions from individuals 
in this line, very frequently in the last month or two. Some men 
who I supposed could not be induced to admit the possibility of 
the success of silver, have frankly stated to me that it was 
absolutely unavoidable, except by the accomplishment of inter- 
national agreement. There are a few blind men of prominence in 
financial circles of New York who know that the silver cause is 
dead and buried, and practically forgotten, and will never be 
resurrected again. But they are few in number, have no influence, 
and have absolutely no knowledge of the conditions existing over 
the country.” 


It was satisfactory to hear from Mr. Curzon, in a 
anny mee recent debate on foreign affairs, that during the two 
KECALCITRANT? months’ negotiations with the Sultan, the European 

Concert had justified its title. We know that 

during the Armenian Question the so-called Concert was a mere 
Discord, the Powers under the influence of Prince Lobanoff being in 
entire disagreement with Great Britain, who alone proposed to 
apply coercion. They were not only disagreed, but, according to 
Lord Rosebery, who was Foreign Minister at the time, they—the 
dissenting Great Powers—had determined to resist by force any 
single-handed intervention by England. The term Concert got 
into disrepute very properly, but it to some extent recovered its 
character on the Cretan Question, and has maintained it over the 
negotiations for peace. Mr. Curzon informs us there has not upon 
“any occasion” been “any disagreement at all” during these 
lengthy negotiations. All the Sultan’s evasions and prevarications 
had been met with a united front. If this be so—why has not peace 
been definitely concluded? The reason is obvious to all reasonable 
people. The Great Powers have not yet despaired of obtaining 
compliance with their demands without resorting to coercion. 
There is not a particle of doubt but what the Concert will apply 
coercion if the Sultan’s submission is not to be obtained in any 
other way. We believe ourselves that it would be far better for 
Europe and for the people of the East if the Sultan were to remain 
recalcitrant and continued to defy Europe. The difficulty of coercing 
Turkey by United Europe has been ridiculously exaggerated. The 
Bosphorous and the Dardanelles could be blockaded, Smyrna 
occupied, and the Turkish army in Thessaly could be cut off from 
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its base by the occupation of Salonica and the Vardar Valley. A 
corps Varmée of the allied troops could protect Athens. The 
terms of peace after coercion would be reversed and the Sultan, so 
far from receiving an indemnity, would have to contribute one, and 
possibly the abdication of Abdul Hamid might be made a condition 
of peace. He is a dangerous potentate and a standing menace to 
the peace of the world, and to the prosperity of his own country. 


A tribute to British work in Egypt has come from 

— "é a most unexpected quarter. Hussein, son of 
Moussa el Akad, a well known and active par- 

ticipant in Arabi Pasha’s revolt against the Khedival Government 
sixteen years ago, has written a rather remarkable letter to the 
Mokattam, an Arabic journal, in reply to recent attacks upon the 
British occupation appearing in another Arabic journal, the Ahram. 
A translation of Hussein’s letter appears in a recent Times. The 
writer points out that before the British occupation the State used to 
exact taxes amounting to nearly £5 an acre, while now the taxes are 
under 31s. “The Mamours could insult, flog, and imprison the 
Omdehs with impunity.” To-day corporal punishment is abolished 
and the highest Government official cannot molest the simplest 
labourer. Again, whereas general plunder was the order of the 
day, now the Khedive himself cannot take an acre of land unless 
he buys it with the owner’s consent and pays for it in full. 
Formerly the officials and their friends monopolized the Nile water 
to irrigate their own lands while the unfortunate fellaheen suffered 
from drought. To-day, “the poorest fellah enjoys the same right 
of water as does the highest State dignitary.” Then the lives of 
men were at the mercy of the “ authorities,” who killed and exiled 
at their pleasure; now all are amenable to the law. The writer 
enumerates other forms of tyranny which used to prevail before the 
occupation and have since been swept away ; e.g. :—“ The Khedive, 
public functionaries, and their friends compelled the fellaheen to 
work en corvée on their lands, forcing them to dig canals, 
to construct embankments and roads for the benefit of large pro- 
perties, to the prejudice of small holdings, which thus suffered 
from a deficiency of hands. As to the administrative forced 
labour, it existed all the year round. To-day it is enforced only in 
cases of public danger. The growth of cotton, which was limited, 
has doubled under the xgis of justice and equality before the 
law.” Hussein el Akad concludes with the following remarks :— 
“Such are the benefits of the British occupation, and I do not 
understand how the pretended patriots who run counter to the 
existing régime can deny their existence, seeing that they 
shine as the sun at noonday. The pretended patriots would do 
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better by keeping silence and leaving the occupiers of the 
country to complete their humanitarian work.” We believe that 
the civilizing work accomplished in Egypt by the handful of men 
to whom the British Government has given a free hand is one of 
the best achievements in our history as a nation, and it is gratify- 
ing to find it receiving native recognition. There are two pressing 
needs in Egypt, one being a good English newspaper to counteract 
the calumnies of the local French Press, and the other is a good 
Arabic newspaper to counteract the treacherous twaddle con- 
tinually instilled into the native mind by the “ pretended patriots ” 
as Hussein el Akad stigmatizes them. A distinguished Anglo- 
Egyptian now in England affirms that the want of a competent 
newspaper giving the British point of view may become very 
serious. It is to be hoped that the superabundant journalistic 
talent of Great Britain may be turned on to supply this void in 
Egypt. 


Mr. Chamberlain recently took advantage of an 
=... audience comprising Lord Salisbury and all the 
Commoxs. Colonial Premiers by pronouncing an almost 

fulsome panegyric on the House of Commons, 

which he exhibited as the embodiment of all the political virtues, 
and inferentially as a greatly superior assembly to “the other 
place” across Westminster Hall. The Colonial Secretary has 
always held the House of Commons in high veneration, and 
his eulogy was sincere and spontaneous, but we think that even its 
blindest admirer must have had his eyes partially opened during 
the past month to its extraordinary want of savoire faire and 
dignity. For a moment we say nothing of the monumental 
ineptitude of the South African Committee, or of the ridiculous 
fiasco at Buckingham Palace which the House was so injudicious 
as to wish to turn into a constitutional question. Take its treat- 
ment of Woman Sutirage this Session, which, while aiming at in- 
definitely shelving the Political Rights of Women, has afforded a 
vivid object lesson in the political foolishness of men. Our readers 
will recall the debate on the Second Reading of Mr. Faithfull 
Begg’s Bill (to extend the Parliamentary franchise to propertied 
widows and propertied spinsters, but whether it included propertied 
wives was problematical) which was carried after a most frivolous 
debate on February 3rd by a majority of seventy-one (228 to 157). 
This victory, which was the result of assiduous wire-pulling on the 
part of the women, fairly frightened members, many of whom had 
voted for a measure they disapproved of in order to appease a 
handful of aggressive lady constituents, and without any expecta- 
tion of its being passed. They were full of contrition for their 
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conduct as they had no desire to promote a revolution, and the 
extension of the Parliamentary fanchise to women, however inno- 
cently it may be advocated, or jocularly resisted, is a revolutionary 
proposal of a portentous character. As Sir William Harcourt 
pointed out in the only adequate speech delivered during the 
debate of February 3rd, the Bill “is intended to assert ultimately 
the identical rights of women to exercise the electoral franchise 
with men,” and as there are 1,200,000 more women than men in 
this country, its adoption must inevitably result in placing the 
constitution of the country on “an Amazonian basis.” This is per- 
fectly true, and the thanks of the community are due to Sir 
William Harcourt for frankly exposing the disingenuous and 
insidious propaganda of the Woman Suffrage Societies, whose 
ultimate object is the capture of the Government of the British 
Empire, and the substitution of a female for the present male 
domination. Admittedly the men are not always a brilliant 
success, but we cannot as a nation afford to ascertain whether the 
women would manage better. 


We believe that the immense majority of British 
In |. men and women have no desire to effect such a 
Extremis. ° ° ° ° 

revolution, and their caution is shared by the 

bulk of their representatives in the House of Commons. As soon, 
therefore, as that Assembly realized what a huge blunder had been 
committed by acceding to the Second Reading of Mr. Faithfull 
Begg’s Bill, members should surely have taken their courage in both 
hands and boldly declared that the joke—as it was to most of 
them—had gone far enough, and that they were not prepared to 
support the Bill in Committee. This they steadily refused to do, 
and resolved instead to talk against time on the day allotted for 
the reconsideration of the Begg Bill, so as to prevent its being 
reached. It was a pitiful subterfuge which naturally excited the 
indignation of the Bill’s friends, some of whom entrusted Mr. 
Leonard Courtney with a remonstrance which enraged the House 
by stating that the petitioners “ view with indignation and alarm 
the existing procedure of the House of Commons, which reduces 
legislation to a mere game of chance, and permits the repeated and 
insulting postponement of the just claims of women to citizen- 
ship.” The following day (Wednesday, July 7th) the precincts of 
Parliament were thronged by eager and sanguine ladies, who 
imagined that their emancipation would be at any rate discussed. 
But the afternoon was deliberately devoted to the consideration of 
two trumpery measures, “The Verminous Persons Bill” and 
“The Plumbers Bill” Thus our chicken-hearted legislators 
shirked the quandary in which their previous capitulation to the 
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Woman Suffrage Societies had involved them. It was a 
thoroughly contemptible solution of the difficulty, but it should 
help to teach the supporters of the movement that their prospect 
of capturing Parliament is receding. Many Members of the House 
are saying privately, “I have given my last vote for Woman 
Suffrage.” It may be hoped that they will have the pluck to 
say so publicly, both for the peace of mind of the country and the 
credit of their Assembly. Some of the smaller Western States of 
America, where there is a marked preponderance of nen, have ex- 
perimentalized in Woman Suffrage, and a lady in Utah recently 
managed to defeat her husband for a local Senatorship. Through- 
out the great Eastern States, however, the woman suffrage move- 
ment, which was growing formidable a few years ago, is now 
practically defunct. The British “movement ” will share the same 
fate, for it has no great backing from either sex, and the large 
majority of us are not prepared to risk the proposed leap in the 
dark. On international grounds alone it is out of the question. 


That extremely important measure the Workmen’s 


— Compensation Bill has passed its Third Reading in 
WORKMEN’S " 3 eae 
BILL. the House of Commons without a division; at the 


time of writing its fate is in the hands of the House 
of Lords, which has ever shown itself the friend of social reform, 
and is extremely unlikely to accept the advice of those who urge 
that the Bill be rejected or destroyed. The final discussion in the 
House of Commons revealed the Opposition in the humiliating 
attitude of being willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. Mr. 
Asquith, as the author of an abortive Employers’ Liability Bill, or 
“ Lawyers’ Employment Bill,” as it has been termed, was extremely 
frigid in his commendation of the present Bill, which, from the 
point of view of the working-classes, of whom Mr. Asquith is the 
professed friend, marks a signal advance on anything that has ever 
been proposed by a British Government. We can thoroughly 
sympathize with the apprehensions of certain employers who foresee 
an additional burden thrown on their industries at a time of general 
depression, but we cannot understand Mr. Asquith’s attitude, except 
upon the supposition that he objects to seeing a good measure 
passed by his opponents. He affected to be its sincere friend, but 
he pronounced it to be “ momentous and novel ” in the hope that 
sincere friends might be wanting for it elsewhere, and he contrived 
to fill the air with a vague and mysterious dread which ought to 
have upset the nerves of the more conservative part of his audi- 
ence. He in fact used many arguments of which he is extremely 
contemptuous when they proceed from other people, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was justified in saying “I confess I trace beneath 
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the benevolence which my right hon. friend assumes with this 
stage of the Bill, a failing which might have led him to an 
opposition of the Bill had he not felt that such opposition would 
not be supported by public opinion.” Mr. Chamberlain reiterated 
the two main principles of the Bill: (1) Every workman in the 
specified trades will be entitled, without litigation, to moderate and 
reasonable compensation for all accidents that may happen to him 
in the course of his employment, unless those accidents are caused 
by his own gross and wilful default. (2) The compensation is a 
charge upon the business in which the accident occurs. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has always shown a keen concern in the pros- 
perity of trades and considerable knowledge of their details, made 
the reassuring statement that “It is perfectly well-known to 
everyone who has enquired into this matter, and to all those 
employers in the House who have taken the trouble to take 
out the accidents in their own business, that it is possible to 
find what the burden placed upon them by this Bill would be, 
and that, except in one or two exceptional trades, the charge 
will be a very small one indeed.” The successful passage 
of the Bill through the House of Commons has been principally 
due to the generous support of Conservative employers, and the 
dexterous and conciliatory management of Mr. Chamberlain; and 
it is satisfactory to note his formal declaration :—“ Let there be a 
fair understanding on this point. We do nothing to stop con- 
tracting out. All that we have done is to make it perfectly clear that 
no workman shall lose by contracting out. . . . Because most 
certainly we hold to the principle of contracting out, and we hold 
above all to the importance of encouraging voluntary schemes 
as between employer and workmen.” 


Sir Edward Clarke, as an independent Conservative 
of great weight, supported the Bill in one of the 
most brilliant speeches made this Session. That a 
man of his conspicuous parliamentary talents should remain out- 
side a Ministry which is overflowing with nonentities is one of 
those political mysteries the plain man cannot pretend to fathom. 
He spoke with peculiar authority on this question because as a 
lawyer he might have been expected to follow Mr. Asquith’s lead 
and damn with faint praise. But “he thoroughly believed in 
this Bill; he believed it to be a sound Bill, and he did not believe 
it had in it any of the elements of danger in the future which had 
been suggested by the right hon. member for East Fife (Mr. 
Asquith).” Sir Edward Clarke made an exceedingly lucid con- 
tribution to the controversy with regard to contracting out, and 
distinguished with admirable acumen between the working of the 
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present Employers’ Liability Act and the machinery set up by 
this Bill :— 


‘« It had been clear to all those who had been acquainted with the working of the 
Employers’ Liability Act as he had been during these 17 years that the advan- 
tages the workmen had got from that Act had not been commensurate either with 
the advantage Parliament desired to give them or with the burden the Act threw 
on the employer. The great trouble and reproach of the administration of that 
Act had been that the employer had to pay far more than the workman got, that 
the money disappeared in various quarters, and that while the burden on the 
employer was heavy the advantage to the workman was small. He had during 
all these 17 years been constantly feeling how cruel it was that when the work- 
man was struck down by an accident and carried away and laid, it might be, for 
weeks upon a bed of sickness and suffering, that they should then put upon him 
the obligation of bringing an action against his employer, with all its risks and 
chances, and the representatives of the employer or insurance company, as the 
case might be, without any imputation or blame being thrown upon them, made 
use of the helplessness of the workman for the purpose of diminishing the amount 
he would get in compensation. There was no way of dealing with that except by 
insurance. Directly the Government had the courage—and he believed they ha 
done a great public service in carrying, as they would, this Bill—to substitute a 
system of insurance for the system of employers’ liability, away went nine-tenths 
of all those technicalities which disappointed the just hopes of the injured work- 
man or of those who by his death had been left suddenly to helplessness and 


poverty.” 

Sir Edward Clarke maintained that the burdens of the Bill would 
be fairly distributed in these directions (1) the employer, (2) the 
consumer, (3) the workman. He pooh-poohed the chimera of ° 
industrial ruin which Mr. Asquith had conjured up, and proudly 
claimed the Bill as worthy of the traditions of the Tory Party. 


A dead set is being made by numerous influential 
THE DUKE OF ; ° : 
CoNNAUGHT, Rewspapers against the alleged intention of the 
Government to appoint the Duke of Connaught to 
the office of Adjutant-General which is shortly to be vacated by 
Sir Redvers Buller. It is one of the chief administrative posts in 
the army, and as such should be reserved for first-class soldiers. 
We cannot, as a nation, permit any favouritisin in allotting it as our 
future may depend upon the efficiency and mobility of our army, 
quite as much as upon the supremacy of our squadrons. If the 
Duke of Connaught is unfit to succeed Sir Redvers Buller, or if 
there is some manifestly superior candidate, the Queen’s son would 
undoubtedly stand aside. Several journalists have convinced 
themselves on{d priori grounds that the appointment would be a bad 
one, and those who do not question the Duke of Connaught’s fitness 
regard his promotion as a stage in the evolution of another Royal 
Commander-in-Chief which they regard as a national peril. No 
doubt the Duke of Cambridge reigned so long as to become an 
obstructionist to necessary reforms, and a similar tenancy would, 
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from its very length, be most, undesirable, but the Command-in- 
Chief is now under severe regulations and is held for a term of five 
years. A second Cambridge reign being out of the question, one 
may surely be allowed to consider a Connaught appointment on its 
merits. But here we are met with the view that no member of the 
Royal Family should, under any circumstances, even if he combined 
the genius of Wellington with that of Marlborough, be placed at 
the head of the army, because if he blundered it would be necessary 
to screen him in the interests of the Throne. That seems to us to 
be a very hard, and at the same time timid, view. Powerful persons 
will always be, more or less, screened, but we believe the nation 
would find it at all times much easier to obtain redress from the Duke 
of Connaught than froma Lord Rothschild or even Mr. Beit or Mr. 
Rhodes. On the other hand, to intimate to the members of the Royal 
Family that, no matter how conspicuously, laboriously, and faithfully 
they may serve their country, they will never receive their 
legitimate promotion, is to our mind an infinitely more mischievous 
policy than to run the imaginary risks that have been conjured up. 
According to all accounts the Duke of Connaught is not only a 
man of very high character, but he is a keen and most competent 
soldier, fully equal to any position. Is he to be told after the 
apprenticeship he has served that the nation has no further use for 
him? We do not affect to know whether the appointment is con- 
templated, but we cannot believe that any Government would 
penalize so excellent a public servant as the Duke of Connaught 
simply because he happens to be a son of the Queen. 


American Secretaries of State transact international 
_ THE business with a bluntness to which Europe has 
SHERMAN 
DesPAtcH. not yet got accustomed. Mr. Sherman, the present 
occupant of that office, has written, or rather 
signed, a despatch, on the Protection of Seals in Behring Sea, 
which has given considerable offence in Great Britain. It is 
infelicitous in tone and singularly inopportune in time. So 
much so that President McKinley decided to restrain its 
appearance, which is solely due to journalistic “enterprise.” 
Mr. Sherman was not appointed to his present oftice owing to any 
special aptitude for foreign affairs, but in order that room might 
be made in the Senate for Mr. Hanna, the Carnot of the Republican 
Party, “the organizer of victory” last November, and when the 
Sherman appointment was foreseen it was stated that Mr. Sherman 
would not be up to the work of his Department, which would con- 
sequently be farmed out to different people. This sealing question 
has been delegated to a former incumbent of Mr. Sherman’s office, 
General Foster, who has been storming about the States for some time 
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making ridiculous charges against the British Government, which 
he is convinced is in a conspiracy to exterminate the seals 
in spite of the fact that their extermination would ruin an 
appreciable number of British subjects. Having fired off this 
famous despatch over Mr. Sherman’s name from Washington at 
the British Government, General Foster seems to have obtained a 
commission froin the President to negotiate a settlement of the 
sealing question in Europe, and it was on the opening of the nego- 
tiations with the British Government in London that his truculent 
despatch obtained publicity in New York. Le Journal des 
Débats, the great French paper, intervened in the newspaper 
war which broke out in both Anglo-Saxon countries, with 
some wise words which fairly summarize the situation 
produced by the Foster-Sherman despatch:—‘We cannot 
pretend to decide on its merits the question of interest which has 
just arisen between England and the United States. But as re- 
gards the incident which has led to the controversy now taking 
place, it is difticult not to acknowledge that the English have 
some right to feel hurt at the publication in an American journal 
of a diplomatic despatch so little flattering to their amour propre. 
The proceeding is extremely incorrect. It can only be accounted 
for by the deliberate pretension affected by American diplomacy 
to disregard international proprieties which are commonly 
observed by every other country. On the other hand, we cannot 
help thinking that some organs of the British Press take the situa- 
tion too much aw tragique when they talk of an Anglo-American 
war, but we think it would be well for the Press on both sides to 
be prudent and circumspect.” 


We do not propose to weary or aggravate the 

—...., ae reader by chronicling the childish insults heaped 
Arsirration. upon the British Government by the bellicose 
General to whom this sealing business has been 

entrusted. They have been repeated ad nauseam in the news- 
papers, and it should be remembered that only the “ tit-bits” taken 
from an isolated despatch in a considerable correspondence have 
so far reached the public. The bulk of the correspondence re- 
mains unpublished, and the question in dispute is actually being 
negotiated between the American and British Governments. 
Unfortunately a large proportion of the American people re- 
joice whenever an offensive document is directed against their 
British cousins, and it would be wrong to assume that the Sherman- 
Foster broadside has aroused any widespread resentment in the 
States. The moderate American line seems to be “ We have a very 
good case on the seals from which we will not be diverted by retlec- 
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tions on the style of our State-Department,” while the immoderate 
Americans pronounce the despatch to be “manly and patriotic.” 
The British Government 1s clearly entitled to reply, “We decline 
to consider your case on the seals when presented in a series of 
insults.” Fortunately, in spite of the Foster-cun-Sherman com- 
bination, there is a good deal of tact in both Governments, and 
President McKinley has taken the necessary steps to prevent 
the negotiation being broken off. The despatch was discharged 
more than two months ago, and it would probably have been 
to the ultimate interest of both nations had Lord Salisbury 
peremptorily returned it for revision. Americans would not 
submit to be made a cock-shy of by any offensive Britisher 
who happened to capture the Foreign Office pen, and Great 
Britain should disabuse the Secretary of State in Washington of 
the idea that he may delegate his literary work to any passer-by 
with strong feelings and a trenchant style. The Philistine cannot 
refrain from noting the peculiar amount of exasperation awakened in 
the human breast by every step in the blessed process of arbitration. 
The Alabama Award,e.g.,which was levied on Great Britain wasclearly 
in excess of fair compensation, seeing the extraordinary difliculty 
there has been for a quarter of a century in distributing it to 
the injured parties, and it must be recognized that we were 
guilty of a great blunder in going into court with our hands tied 
by the preliminary rules. Again, the United States admittedly 
regret having ever gone to arbitration over the Behring Sea 
Question, and have consistently viewed the decision with disgust, 
while trivial objections—as it seems to us—have been offered to 
the payment of the paltry sum agreed upon by the American 
Secretary of State and the British Ambassador as compensation to 
the sealers who, under the terms of the Paris Award, had been 
improperly seized; and we believe that this money (only £80,000) 
has not yet been paid. Further, the American Government is now 
seeking to set aside the regulations drawn up under the Paris Award, 
though they have only another year to run. Arbitration would in 
truth seem to be a synonym and not a substitute for friction. One 
recalls that only eighteen months ago a fearful and even dangerous 
amount of ill-will was engendered by the Venezuela-British 
Guiana arbitration controversy ; while this year the mere discussion 
of a proposal to transfer international difficulties arising between 
the United States and Great Britain to an arbitration tribunal 
provoked a furious outburst of wrath in the American Senate, 
where Lord Salisbury was held up to general obloquy as the evil 
genius of the Western Hemisphere. Is “arbitration” an insidious 


device “ made in Pandemonium ” to set Anglo-Saxon nations by the 
ears ? 
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While the abusive attitude of Mr. Foster would 

A ~ —— seem to indicate that he has a very weak case 
INTEREST! jt is advisable to examine the facts, though, if 
every American assumption could be proved up to 

the hilt, one’s bewilderment at the heat imported into the discussion 
would hardly be lessened. The suggestion has been freely made 
that a small gang of rich and unscrupulous wire-pullers, not without 
Press influence and connection, have been able to work up a 
purely factitious agitation against Great Britain by deluding their 
countrymen into the belief that “a great American interest” is 
threatened; whereas, in truth, the real grievance is that shares in 
the North American Commercial Company are less valuable than 
they were. If this be “the true inwardness” of the “crisis,” 
would it not be as well before coming to blows that a list of the 
shareholders in this company be published, so that the American 
people may know exactly whose battle they are fighting. The 
“short facts,” as lawyers say, seem to be as follows: The Paris 
Award of 1893 decided all the principal points of law and fact in 
Great Britain’s favour, and rejected America’s claim to a privileged 
position in Behring Sea, where she was declared to have neither 
exclusive jurisdiction nor exclusive rights; further, it was decided 
that she had no property in the seals frequenting the Pribyloff 
Islands, save when they are on the islands or within the three-mile 
limit. Beyond that they would be at the mercy of the casual sealers 
in the absence of regulations agreed to by Great Britain. Both nations 
however, have an obvious interest in preventing the sealing industry 
from being destroyed, and regulations were drawn up to that end 
under the Award. The ninth article declares that these regulations 
“shall remain in force until they have been in whole or in part 
abolished or modified by common agreement,” and “they shall be 
submitted every five years to a new examination, so as to enable both 
interested Governments to consider whether in the light of past 
experience there is occasion for any modification thereof.” The 
first period of five years only ends in August, 1898; until then 
one would. have imagined it to be practically impossible to 
reopen the subject. Unfortunately, the company leasing the 
Pribyloft Islands from the Washington Government—a list of whose 


shareholders we should much like to see—has political influence 
and has consistently kicked against the Paris Award. They contend 
that pelagic sealing—which means the killing of seals on the 
water—is annihilating the whole herd and must be stopped ; or, 
as the Canadians put it, that the Canadian sealing industry 


must, be suppressed so that the American company may pay a 
dividend. 
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Last year scientific experts representing the two 

Tue Experts. Governments visited the Pribyloff Islands to in- 
vestigate the question, and the American Dr. Starr 

Jordan declared in his report that “no final settlement is possible 
except on the basis of the amicable surrender of the right to kill 
fur-seals at sea,” and tells us the Paris decision “is only an episode 
and not a settlement ”—-which is a bad look out for the future 
of arbitration. “So long as pelagic sealing exists,” adds Dr. 
Jordan, “the relations between the owners of the Pribyloff Islands 
and the nations whose ships have the right to destroy its herd must 
be in some degree strained.” The Sherman despatch goes so far as 
to say that “the commercial extermination of the fur-seal” is 
“ practically accomplished.” The British expert, Professor d’Arcy 
Thompson, summarizes his conclusions as follows :—“ In the fore- 
going account I have merely set forth my observations of the herd 
and its past history in so far as both together show that the 
alarming statements to which utterance has been given in recent 
years, the accounts of the herd’s immense decrease and the pro- 
phecies of its approaching extinction, are overdrawn and untenable. 
But it is my duty to state to your Lordship that there is still 
abundant need for care and for prudent measures of conservation 
in the interests of all. A birth-rate which we estimate at 143,000 
per annum is not great in comparison with the drain upon the 
stock. From one cause or another, a loss of over 20,000 is ex- 
perienced among the pups ere they emigrate to sea ; and though the 
dangers they there encounter are unknown to us, we may take it 
for certain that the risks they run are great and the loss they 
endure considerable. When to the measured loss in infancy and to 
the unmeasured loss in youth and age we add the toll taken on the 
islands and the toll taken in thesea,it is not difficult to believethat the 
margin of safety is a narrowone,if it be not falready in'some measure 
over-stepped. We may hope for a perpetuation of the present num- 
bers; we cannot count upon an increase. And it is my earnest hope 
that a recognition of mutual interests and a regard for the common 
advantage may suggest measures of prudence which shall keep 
the pursuit and slaughter of the animal within due and definite 
bounds.” We feel sure that there will be general concurrence 
that all necessary steps should be taken to preserve the seals, and 
if their extinction is threatened the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain should establish a close time for seals, 
for say five years, during which all sealing operations should be 
suspended, and it should be a penal offence to kill a seal either on 
or off the Pribyloff Islands. Equity would demand that some 
compensation be paid to the sealers (though ex hypothesi the 
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industry is dwindling). According to Mr. Sherman, “ the commercial 
extermination of the fur-seal” is “practically accomplished,” so 
neither the sealers on or off the islands would be foregoing much 
in abandoning its unprofitable operations for a few years. 


We have never been able to ascertain the true 
A Drive. _inwardness of this Foster agitation, which is not 
inspired solely by a naturalist’s love of seals, for 
the “drives” on the islands afford very cruel reading. Here is 
one described by Professor d’Arcy Thompson, not an unfriendly 
observer, because he says, “I could not detect in the whole 
process either intentional or accidental cruelty.” But is not the 
following account calculated to make ladies give up wearing seal- 
skins, which after all would be one way out of this international 
complication? Professor Thompson says: “The men employed 
were clean, skilful, and vigorous. A single blow, or two at most, 
despatched each seal, and I saw no failure of aim, even in the con- 
fused mass of seals tumbled pell-mell over one another. Though 
two killings (of 578 and 333 respectively) had already taken place 
from this rookery this season, I saw no seal bearing marks of previous 
injury. They showed no signs of terror; the survivors of each batch 
made quickly for the water, and were already swimming homeward 
as the next batch were being slain. Of the nineteen men, two 
drove down the batches of seals and two did the work of killing; 
two younger lads went round plunging a knife into the heart of 
any seal that still breathed, five (rippers) proceeded to slit the 
skins down the belly and around the neck and paws, after which 
the rest flayed the carcases. The work of skinning nearly kept 
pace with that of killing.” Later on Professor Thompson says :— 
“This drive completed the season’s catch of 23,842 for St. Paul 
Island!” Surely with such figures confronting us it is impossible to 
ascribe all the mischief to the pelagic sealers who have no islands 
on which to club their prey in thousands. 


There is a strange rumour in the United States to 


THE the effect that President McKinley has deputed a 
ARBITRATION gr . eres . 
CRAZE. distinguished member of his Party to draft yet 


another Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. We 
cannot credit this imputation on the President’s sagacity. We do 
not believe him to be so unstatesman-like as to court a second and 
gratuitous rebuff even in so sanctified a cause. There is no serious 
demand for such a document in the United States, while British 
sentiment would certainly be dead against digging up the corpse 
which was so lately laid to rest. Misled by the post-prandial emo- 
tionalism of Mr. Bayard (who did great mischief between the two 
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nations by his ill-considered and unceasing oratory), Lord Salisbury, 
as Foreign Secretary, was induced to go out of his way to gratify what 
he believed to be an American aspiration. That is the true origin of 
the abortive Treaty which was not constructed in furtherance of any 
British end but simply as a concession to the United States which 
has preached the doctrine of arbitration for at least two generations. 
The reception of the Treaty showed, however, that the great bulk 
of the American people had no sympathy with this propaganda and 
were not prepared to accept its principles. The Treaty, indeed, 
received very little public support either in its original or emascu- 
luted form, and its ultimate rejection by the Senate was un- 
questionably consonant with American public opinion. The 
most absurd feature about the whole controversy was that Lord 
Salisbury’s well-meant effort to meet American sentiment was 
represented as 2 machiavelian design upon American interests, and 
impassioned American orators implored excited audiences not to 
enter into “bondage to England.” Under the circumstances we 
decline to believe that President McKinley meditates raking up 
this disagreeable subject again. Indeed, as he shares the Treaty- 
inaking power with the Senate, and the latter body has clearly 
manifested its aversion to the creation of an arbitral tribunal, 
we maintain that the President has no warrant to worry a 
foreign Government with any further negotiations on the subject. 
In any case the British Ministry should decline to gratify the 
American Executive simply to be humiliated by the American 
Legislature. The arbitration craze must be allowed to die a decent 
death, and the sooner the better, for its mere discussion seems to 
excite an amazing amount of ill-feeling considering how Christian 
is its purpose. Mr. Sherman has very little more constitutional 
right to pledge his country to an Arbitration Treaty than the 
present writer has to pledge Great Britain, and we trust any 
overtures he may make will be duly discounted. 


VOL. XXIX. 


or 
or 


AN UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘‘ Bear in mind that the commerce of India is the commerce of the world, and he 

who can exclusively control it is the Dictator of Europe.” 
WHETHER or not Peter the Great penned these words as a legacy to 
his successors is immaterial. He, during his lifetime, was guided 
by them; and his successors have made them, with some modifica- 
tion, their gospel. At present this gospel would read, ‘‘ He who 
can seriously menace the English in India is the Dictator of 
Europe.” 

Peter the Great in 1717 sent an expedition to move on Khiva 
and to get into communication with India, but it came to grief. 
He also annexed the southern shores of the Caspian. During the 
remainder of the century his successors were able to do little more 
than endeavour, in a desultory way, to establish relations with the 
Central Asian Khanates, and to spy out the land. Catherine II., 
however, contemplated an invasion of India. 

At the beginning of the present century Napoleon cajoled the 
Emperor Paul into actually starting a force of 22,000 men towards 
India, but the death of the latter put an end to the project. Again, 
in 1807, Napoleon invited the Emperor Alexander to join in an ex- 
pedition to India, but we drove him from Egypt and checkmated 
his design. In 1833 the Russians instigated the Persians to attack 
Herat. They did so again in 1837, when the Russian Minister of 
Teheran directed operations in the field and assisted with a regi- 
ment of Russians. At the same time a Russian officer was de- 
spatched on a mission to Kabul, and succeeded in inducing Dost 
Muhammed to join the alliance. We then sent a force to the 
Persian Gulf and brought the Shah to his senses. 

In 1847 the Russians arrived at the mouth of the Syr Daria, and 
in 1853 at Perovski. In 1854 the Crimean War occurred, and 
schemes for the invasion of India were considered, but came to 
nothing. In 1864 Tchernaieff commenced in earnest the subjuga- 
tion of Turkestan, and Gortchakoff issued his famous Circular to 
the Powers explaining how the Russians had been forced by the 
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unruly tribes to advance against their will to Chimkent, but that 
they intended to move no further. Notwithstanding this, Tashkent 
was taken in 1865. In 1866 Tchernaieff was recalled because he 
attacked Bokhara contrary to the Emperor’s orders—and failed. 
Romanoffsky soon retrieved the check, and in 1867 Turkestan 
became a Russian Province, with Kauffmann established at Tash- 
kent as Governor-General. He annexed Samarkand, and in 1868 
got a treaty from the Bokharans, placing them absolutely at the 
mercy of Russia. 

Tn 1869 the Russians occupied Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shores 
of the Caspian, and then commenced (for us) the first really serious 
chapter in the Central Asian question. We became slightly alarmed, 
but our fears were allayed by the assurance that their object was 
commercial, and that they had no intention of moving on Khiva. 
The truth is that the force in Turkestan was far from secure, and 
the Russians feared we might dislodge them. The Afghan Ruler 
was our friend, and paid a visit to India that year. With his assist- 
ance, and with that of the Khivans, T'urkomans, and the inhabitants 
of the territory the Russians had just conquered, we could have 
ejected them with ease. Kauffmann’s small force was 1,000 miles 
from Orenburg, and 1,700 from Moscow; the line of communication 
was bad and precarious, and troops could only be moved up in small 
parties, the journey taking months to perform. So the Russians 
decided to try and find a shorter route to Turkestan, and to place it 
in touch with the Caucasus by annexing Khiva. ‘They hoped, too, 
to improve commerce, and eventually to conquer the 'urkomans, 
and to approach nearer to India. Foreseeing danger, we suggested 
a neutral zone to the Russian Government. ‘They replied that they 
considered Afghanistan outside the sphere of their influence. 
Negotiations followed, and at last, in 1873, desiring to advance at 
once on Khiva, they suddenly agreed to everything we had pro- 
posed, 7.¢., that the Upper Oxus should become the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan, and the districts of Andkui, Maimena, 
and Herat, from Khwajah Saleh on the Oxus to Sarrakhs, should 
form the north-western boundary. 

In 1870 the Russians had marched from Krasnovodsk into the 
Turkoman country as far as Kizil Arvat, and Skobeleff had made a 
reconnaissance towards Khiva. In 1871 Chikishliar, a port further 
south, on the Caspian, had been occupied. In 1873, after the 
above agreement had been concluded, they took Khiva. In 1876 
they again advanced to Kizil Arvat against the Tekke 'urkomans, 
but were glad to beat a hasty retreat. 

Serious trouble was now brewing in Kurope, and I must carry 
the reader with me there for a short space. In 1854 England and 
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France had joined Turkey in a war against Russia, because the 
Emperor Nicholas had insisted on his own sole right to protect the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. The monks of the Greek and 
Latin Churches quarrelled over their separate rights in connection 
with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The Sultan 
tried to adjust the difference, but the Emperor would accept no 
compromise, and invaded Turkey. After the war all the Great 
Powers engaged to respect the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
and the Sultan on his part gave solemn assurances that he would 
govern his subjects with justice and without distinction as to religion. 
The Russo-Turkish war was brought about by very different cir- 
cumstances, and the policy our Government was unwise enough to 
adopt did not at the time prevent the dismemberment of the Tur- 
kish Empire, and has since forced the Turk to take refuge in the arms 
of Russia. It is thus in a very great measure responsible for all 
the troubles of recent years. The Sultan did not keep his promise. 
The misgovernment in Turkey continued and increased till in the 
summer of 1875 the Christians of Herzegovina, groaning under 
gross oppression, broke into rebellion. Our Government at once 
advised the Sultan to suppress the rebellion, but he was unable to 
do so, and it soon spread to Bosnia, Servia, and Montenegro. In 
December the Austrian Government issued the celebrated Andrassy 
Note, insisting that the Powers were justified in interfering, and 
our Government acquiesced, but took care to prevent any effective 
action being taken by the Powers. In May, 1876, the Bulgarian 
massacres were reported without details, and then followed the 
murder of the French and German Consuls at Salonica. With the 
consent of the Great Powers we sent a squadron to Besika Bay ; 
and Russia, Germany, and Austria proposed an armistice and basis 
of peace. We objected to the proposals and showed the Turks 
their weak points. Full details regarding the Bulgarian atrocities 
now came to light and horrified the nation, and at the end of 
August our Ambassador at Constantinople was informed that the 
feeling against Turkey was so strong that even if Russia declared 
war we should be unable to interfere. The Government did then, 
forced by public opinion, endeavour to move the Sultan to alter his 
ways, but without avail. They had led him to believe we were as 
much interested as himself in keeping Russia out of Turkey, 
and that whatever might happen we would support him. Negotia- 
tions between the Powers followed, until in October, when Servia 
was about to be crushed, Russia stepped forward alone and de- 
manded that within forty-eight hours an armistice should be 
granted. The Sultan gave in and a Conference took place 
at Constantinople in December, 1876. For five weeks the 
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Powers endeavoured to arrive at a settlement, and they might 
have done so with little difficulty, but they found the Turk both 
defiant and utterly impracticable. He would agree to nothing, 
and has since confessed that he relied on England fighting by his 
side. On the 24th April the Russians crossed the Pruth and the 
war commenced. From the summer of 1875 up to the time the 
nation expressed their horror at the atrocities, Disraeli, though 
obliged to admit that the rebellion was justified, declined to inter- 
fere between the Porte and its subjects, rejected all proposals put 
forward by the Powers, and advised the Sultan to do the same. 
His object was to prevent Russia from gaining any advantage in 
Turkey. All the Powers were with him absolutely in that desire, 
and if at the very commencement of the trouble we had rated the 
Sultan soundly, and warned him that we should join them in coerc- 
ing him, he would have been bound to amend his ways. And if he 
had not done so a combination of the Powers, led by England, 
could soon have settled matters without making any concessions to 
Russia. She did not at first desire to act alone, and in company 
with all the other Powers besought us to take joint action. But 
when we showed ourselvcs as obstinate and unreasonable as Nicholas 
had been in 1853, the other Powers became disgusted, and, before 
the Conference met, Germany declared that if war ensued she would 
take no part in it. 

The result of the war was a foregone conclusion. The Turks did 
very well for a time, but Plevna fell at last, and in January, 1878, 
the Russians occupied Adrianople. We considered they had then 
advanced far enough, Parliament voted six millions, and a portion 
of our fleet was sent to Constantinopie. On the 3rd March the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace was signed at St. Stefano, and the Berlin 
Congress followed. Russia got her old Danubian Frontier 
and Batum, Kars, and Ardahan, Turkey was dismembered, and 
Disraeli told the nation he had brought them Peace with Honour. 

I will now return to the Central Asian story, and I must first 
bring Afghanistan up to date. In 1839 we drove Dost Muhammed 
from the country, and placed Shah Shujah on the throne. Then 
trouble followed, our small army of occupation was massacred as it 
retired from Kabul, and Dost Muhammed again became Amir, and 
remained true to us till his death in 1863. He was succeeded by 
his son, Sher Ali, who at first appeared fairly well disposed towards 
us, and in 1869 came down to India to visit Lord Mayo. He then 
complained that the Treaty of 1855 we had made with his father 
was all in our favour, and he asked that his kingdom should be 
guaranteed to himself and his heirs. This request was not granted, 
but he returned home apparently fairly well satisfied. He was not 
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in the least troubled about the Russian advance, but he learnt that 
we were, and Kauffmann at this time began to address letters to him 
from Turkestan. Then his own importance dawned on him. A 
little later we were unwise enough to offer to arbitrate between him 
and the Shah regarding the Sistén boundary, and angered him 
because we gave a just decision, and did not favour him. In 1873 
Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy, asked him to receive a British 
officer to explain this matter, as well as the agreement we had just 
entered into with the Russians regarding his northern boundary. 
But by this time he had become quite impossible. He declined to 
receive the officer, and sent down his own agent with absurd 
demands. This man pretended his master had become seriously 
alarmed at the Russian advance. Lord Northbrook then asked the 
Amir to let a British officer examine his frontiers, and see him 
afterwards, but he would not agree, and the whole matter dropped. 
In 1874 we foolishly reproached him for treacherously inveigling 
his son to Kabul and then imprisoning him. We were pledged not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of his country, and he had only 
employed what Orientals consider to be a perfectly legitimate arti- 
fice. Kauffmann meanwhile sent him soothing letters. ‘Then the 
Government in England was dissolved, and the Conservatives took 
office, and very wisely decided to adopt measures to check Russian 
intrigues in Kabul, and the Russian advance towards India. Sher 
Ali was bound by treaty to consider our friends and enemies as his 
own. We had given him arms and money, and had with some 
difficulty arranged the limit of his frontiers with the Russians. 
They were close at hand, and evidently meant mischief. Lord 
Salisbury, who was then at the India Office, foreseeing trouble in 
Europe, therefore desired the Viceroy, in January, 1875, to arrange 
with as much expedition as possible for British officers being posted 
at Herat and Kandahar. Lord Northbrook replied that it would be 
inexpedient to take the initiative in this matter with the Amir. 
Then Lord Salisbury told him to find an ostensible reason for send- 
ing a temporary mission to Kabul, and to press its receptior. upon 
the Amir. The Viceroy thought that if a mission was to be sent it 
would be better to state frankly and fully to the Amir its real pur- 
pose, and he objected for other reasons to carry out his instructions. 
He had made up his mind to resign, and was no doubt right in 
leaving the distasteful measure to his successor to carry out. 

In May, 1876, Lord Lytton wrote to the Amir that he would send 
Sir Lewis Pelly to him to announce his own accession and Her 
Majesty’s assumption of the title of Empress of India. Sher Ali 
refused to receive the Envoy and replied with some asperity that he 
would send down an agent to whom the Viceroy could communicate 
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his designs. In July Lord Lyiton pressed the matter more strongly, 
and the Amir sent down his agent with ridiculous demands. He 
asked for an offensive and defensive alliance, and a permanent 
subsidy. But he would allow no British officers on his frontier. 
Lord Lytton strove, without success, to bring him to reason, and 
at last, in March, 1877, gave in and told him that so long as he re- 
mained true to his engagements we should not interfere with him. 
Nor did we until it was discovered some fifteen months later that a 
Russian Mission was actually in Kabul. 

In January, 1877, 7.e., after the Conference at Constantinople, 
and while the Russians were preparing to attack Turkey, Skobeleff 
brought forward a scheme for the invasion of India. Briefly it was 
as follows: he Amir Sher Ali to be won over and promised 
Peshawur. If not, the refugee Abdur Rahman to be set up as a 
Pretender. A force of 18,000 Russians to move rapidly on Kabul 
from Turkestan, and another of 30,000 to march from the southern 
shores of the Caspian, vié@ Asterabad to Herat. The disaffected 
natives of India were to be tampered with and another mutiny set on 
foot. Lastly, large hordes of Asiatic horsemen were to be organized 
and launched on India, as the vanguard, with a cry of blood and 
plunder. This looks like a mad project, because the people of the 
Punjab were not likely to remain quiet while their country was 
looted and their women ravished, even supposing they were anxious 
to get rid of us. But we must give it fair weight, seeing that it 
was deliberately suggested by the most brilliant soldier and perhaps 
the greatest military genius Russia has yet produced. I think it 
is Archibald Forbes who says he was worth an Army Corps to 
Russia during the war with Turkey. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that he was well versed in Oriental politics and in Oriental 
warfare. His plan was not a mere paper one to frighten us, because 
it was kept secret at the time, and we shall see presently that the 
Russians commenced to put it in force. The truth, I think, is that 
Skobeleff hoped to get the command, and trusted to his genius and 
luck to pull him through. 

In April, 1877, simultaneously with the crossing of the Pruth by 
the Russian Army in Europe, Lomakin advanced from Chikishliar 
on the Caspian, and again occupied Kizil Arvat, but his force had 
soon to bury their guns in the sand and to retire in great disorder 
to Krasnovodsk. The Tekkes then sat down before the place, but 
could do nothing more, and after a few weeks withdrew. In 1878 
war with England seemed imminent, and, by June, the Russians had 
mobilized a force of 15,500 men and 54 guns in Turkestan for an 
advance on India. They had also sent an important mission to 
Kabul which had been received with open arms. At the same time 
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troops had been pushed across the Caspian to Krasnovodsk and 
Chikishliar, and in July 6,000 men and 24 guns again marched to 
Kizil Arvat. The war scare however passed over. But it had 
been intended that this force should protect the right flank of the 
advancing army by keeping the Turkomans engaged. Another 
force would have landed near Asterabad and marched on Herat. 
Lomakin in any case was destined to fresh disaster. He had again 
to retire in haste from Kizil Arvat, pursued by the Tekkes, and 
just managed to reach Chikishliar and take refuge on the shipping. 

Meantime Lord Lytton, on hearing that the Russian Mission 
was in Kabul, requested Sher Ali to receive Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain. He declined to do so, and the Afghan War commenced, in 
November, 1878. The Russian Envoy (Stolietoff) had left Kabul 
in August, but a portion of his Mission remained behind. Soon 
after Ali Masjid fell they and Sher Ali fled from the capital. They 
deserted him on the frontier, and he died broken-hearted. He had 
lost his favourite son, his kingdom, and his Russian friends all within 
a few weeks. At this time our prestige in Asia stood very high ; and 
if we had then helped the Turkomans with money and arms, and the 
services of one or two officers to teach them European warfare, we 
should have prevented the Russian advance for a long time. The 
Tekkes were wretchedly and sparingly armed, and had very little 
powder. In their desert home, well-armed, they could have defeated 
the largest Russian force it was possible to put in the field. But 
the opportunity was allowed to go by. In 1879 Luzareff was 
given command of a fresh expedition of 18,000 men, but died at the 
front, and once more Lomakin had the chance to retrieve his mis- 
fortunes. But he laid siege to Geok Teppe—the stronghold of 
the Akhal Tekkes—with only a portion of his force, and then 
attempted to take it by storm. He failed, and was compelled to 
retire, and most of the troops were sent back to Russia. In March, 
1880, Skobeleff was given the command, and in January, 1881, 
Geok Teppe fell, and the Akhal T'ekkes were crushed. Meanwhile 
O*Donovan, the intrepid correspondent of The Daily News, had 
thrown himself into Merve, had been welcomed by the Tekkes 
there and, because they believed he had come from our Govern- 
ment, had been made one of the triumvirate of Khans who ruled their 
Republic. They were most anxious for our help, and got Of Donovan 
to write on their behalf. But our Government would not listen toa 
private individual. Even our own officers, unless expressly deputed 
by Government, were discouraged from attempting to serve their 
country in obtaining information. Valentine Baker went, at his 
own expense, in 1873, to this very frontier to see how the wind was 
blowing. So did MacGregor in 1875. But each was summarily 
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ordered to return. And yet it isa moral certainty that if the whole 
British Empire had been searched two men better qualified in every 
respect for such a task could not have been found. Burnaby also 
was recalled from Khiva in 1876. When our Indian Government 
want intelligence they select one of the Simla Band of Hope to obtain 
it. The fortunate officer, who may or may not be qualified for the duty, 
does his best, no doubt ; but his first object in life is his own ad- 
vancement ; and he knows he cannot further that if he takes an 
alarmist view of the situation. So he sends in a couleur de rose 
report which satisfies the Government, and the question is then 
shelved for another decade or so. 

In Afghanistan the new Amir (Yakub Khan) surrendered in 
May, 1879, and made peace with us; then followed the massacre of 
Cavagnari’s Mission, and the despatch of our avenging army, which 
reached Kabul in October. Yakub Khan was sent to India, and 
the Conservative Government then decided to permanently retain 
Kandahar under a native ruler. I think I shall show that if they 
had remained in office the frontiers of Afghanistan would have been 
safe from the Russians at this moment. Kandahar was given to a 
near relative of the late Amir’s, who consented to be guided by a 
British Resident, and to allow the railway to be extended to his 
capital. But unfortunately on the 28th of April Parliament was 
dissolved and the Liberals took office. They decided to get out of 
the country as soon as possible. On the 22nd of July Sir Lepel 
Griffin announced in open durbar at Kabul that Abdul Rahman 
had become Amir of Afghanistan, and that we recognized him as 
such. Abdul Rahman had been a refugee in Russian territory ever 
since 1868, but had come forward, and was then waiting in the 
vicinity of Kabul. He was allowed to dictate his own terms, and 
no treaty was extracted from him. Nor would he allow British 
officers in his dominions. On the 27th of July Burroughswas defeated 
by Ayub Khan (Sher Ali’s son) at Maiwand. This caused no 
alteration in the decision of Government. General Roberts was 
sent to repair the disaster; General Stewart marched from Kabul 
with his force to India, and Abdul Rahman entered his capital. 
Lord Ripon had succeeded Lord Lytton at the end of May, and in 
November he got orders to stop the railway and to withdraw from 
Kandahar. The Government considered the new Amir too weak 
to hold the place, and they left it to the Viceroy to assign it to any 
strong native ruler. Ayub had beaten us near Kandahar, and had 
in his turn been beaten. He was, however, still ready to try con- 
clusions with any native opponent if we vacated Kandahar. The 
old Wali we had appointed was unfit to hold the place without our 
help. At last Abdul Rahman, with the assistance of the money 
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and arms we had given him, moved out, encountered Ayub, and just 
managed to beat him. We then gave him Kandahar, and it once 
more became an integral part of the Amir’s dominions. And we 
withdrew from this great strategic position, leaving those who had 
thrown in their lot with us to utter ruin. The Government said 
that the contingency of Russia being able to harm us was so remote 
that it was not worth considering. We shall see that they very 
soon bitterly regretted their action. 

In 1882 the Russians formed their newly-acquired territory in 
Transcaspia into a Province, with headquarters at Askabad. During 
Skobeleff’s campaign the railway had been commenced from the 
Caspian, and reached Kizil Arvat in December, 1881. 

The cause of our Afghan War, viz., the despatch of a Russian 
Mission to Kabul, had exposed the Russian game quite clearly, and 
had seriously alarmed most Englishmen conversant with Central 
Asian politics. They realized that if the Russians once got to 
Merve and connected it by steam with Russia Proper, India would 
become so seriously menaced that we should be compelled to dis- 
burse vast sums in fortifying our frontiers and in maintaining a 
very large English army there. This would cause additional taxa- 
tion and much discontent. They, therefore, urged Government to 
adopt a fearless policy, to spend at once a fractional sum, and to 
render our position perfectly secure for the future. The strategic 
value of Merve could not be exaggerated. It was a firm stepping- 
stone in the desert between Askabad and the great river 
Oxus, and the possession of it by Russia would put the 
Transcaspian and Turkestan forces in touch with each other. 
From it an army advancing on Afghanistan could march 
down a river to Panjdeh, the commencement of fertility, and 
from there command both Herat and Maimena. But the fears of 
our wise and far-seeing experts were ridiculed and laughed to 
scorn by the Duke of Argyll and others as “ Mervousness.” This 
greatly assisted the Russian tactics. I have not had space to 
enumerate the many occasions on which our Government mildly 
protested against the Russian advance in Central Asia. They in- 
variably got the same reply, viz., a solemn assurance that Russia 
would go no further, followed immediately by a good step forward, 
‘The Duke of Argyll has said something about a European Concert 
practising the goose-step and never moving forward. But in the 
second exercise of that step you not only advance a pace, but you 
keep one foot off the ground ready for the word to move forward 
again. That is exactly the step the Russians practised until they 
reached Merve and got the word to stand at ease. And it’s a pity 
the Duke did not assist in keeping them at the first exercise. In 
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1882, when they had made up their minds to move on Merve, it was 
necessary to throw dust in our eyes, so they denied that they had 
any such intention, and then invited us to delimit with an exact line 
the Afghan frontier between Sarrakhs and the Oxusas agreed to 
by them in 1873. But we were in no hurry. Besides, when any 
Central Asian question is on the tapis it invariably entails a sort of 
protracted triangular duel between the Indian Government, the 
India Office, and the Foreign Office, with many references to their 
seconds in the Embassy at St. Petersburg and the Legation at 
Teheran. The Russians knew that it would take us a year or two 
to make up our minds, if we ever did so, which was doubtful, and in 
1884 they quietly annexed Merve. Thereis no party government in 
Russia, and no unwieldy procedure to be followed in Foreign 
Affairs. The Emperor and his Chancellor can decide what is to 
be done in five minutes. If we had taken the Russians promptly 
at their word in 1882 they would still have got to Merve, no doubt, 
but the Panjdeh affair would not have occurred, and Afghanistan 
would have got a safer and better boundary. Directly they an- 
nexed Merve we begged them in hot haste to delimit the frontier at 
once. Lord Ripon saw that his party had done wrong, and he 
sought to repair the error if possible. He said he was not one to 
sniff danger from afar, but the time had come for us to draw a line 
and to say to the Russians, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
They had gained their point in getting to Merve, and wanted a 
little breathing-time to settle down, and they saw, too, that the 
Commission would bring them some rich pickings and us some 
humiliation, so they cheerfully consented to do what we asked, and 
named the 13th October as the date on which the two Com- 
missioners should meet at Sarrakhs. We begged them to defer the 
meeting till the 7th November, as our party from India had to 
travel a long distance, and we then started the party off. The 
Russians now produced a new staff-map, which they had specially 
manufactured, showing the commencement of the Afghan frontier 
some distance below Sarrakhs; and later on they told us their 
Commissioner could not arrive by November 7th, and the meeting 
must be deferred till the 27th January, 1885. They casually re- 
marked, too, that Sarrakhs seemed too far north for the Afghan 
frontier, and that it ought to end at Pul-i-Khatun. Sir Peter 
Lumsden, our Commissioner, had started from London and reached 
Persian Sarrakhs on the 8th November, only to find that Afghan 
Sarrakhs and Pul-i-Khatun had been annexed by the Russians. 
The inhabitants of Merve were Tekke Turkomans. Thirty miles 
south of Merve was Yulatan, occupied by a section of Sarik Turko- 
mans; and about 100 miles south of that place was Panjdeh, occu- 
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pied by another distinct section of Sariks. The Sariks had no 
connection with the Tekkes, were their hereditary enemies, and 
had been driven by them from Merve only thirty years before. 
The second section had then obtained the consent of the Afghans 
to their occupying Panjdeh. And they had from that date paid 
tribute except, perhaps, when the Afghans through internal dis- 
turbances were unable to enforce its payment. They had generally 
an Afghan agent residing among them. In March, 1884, Lessar 
was sent by the Russians to win over the Sariks. Those at Yula- 
tan saw it was useless to resist, and submitted. But the section at 
Panjdeh would have nothing to say to him, and declared them- 
selves Afghan subjects. The Afghan agent was away at Herat at 
the time, and they begged he might be sent back. Directly the 
Russians occupied Merve the Amir, who became seriously alarmed, 
increased his garrisons at Maimena and Bala Murghaéb. They 
then, professing to dread an attack from him, moved a force to 
within striking distance of Panjdeh. The Amir responded (in 
June) by placing a force in Panjdeh. Sir Peter Lumsden visited 
the place in the winter, and was welcomed by both Afghans and 
Sariks. Meanwhile the negotiations proceeded in Europe. The 
Russians proposed that the labours of the Commission should be 
confined to a certain zone, and they suggested one clearly showing 
that they meant to have Panjdeh. We objected, and they then 
declared it would be useless to send their Commissioner. In 
January, 1885, they plainly asked for Panjdeh, and on the 27th 
March wrote that no Commissioner could be sent unless we agreed. 
On the 30th March they picked a quarrel with the Afghans, 
slaughtered 500 of them, and took the place. All this time our 
Commission had been virtually prisoners in the hands of the sus- 
picious Amir, and on account of Russian intrigues their position 
was far from secure. When the fight occurred they were at Gul- 
ran, and beat a hasty retreat to the vicinity of Herat, losing many 
followers on the road in an unexpected snowstorm. 

I have had to repeat this unhappy tale of our own humiliation and 
of Russian duplicity to show how utterly wrong the Government was in 
relinquishing Kandahar. Ifwe had held on to the place and brought 
our railway there in 1880, and before putting an Amir on the 
throne had insisted that British officers should be posted at Herat 
(the inhabitants are peaceful and no massacre need have been 
feared), and that the defences of the town should be strengthened, 
it is certain that there never would have been the slightest diffi- 
culty over the delimitation of the Afghan frontier. The Agree- 
ment of 1873 laid down that it extended from Sarrakhs to 
Khwajah Saleh on the Oxus, and included the districts of Andkui 
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Maimena, and Herat, i.e. all the cultivable land to the desert. 
Moreover, there was proof that the Sariks were Afghan subjects, 
and if there was not, they elected to become so. The two frontiers 
would thus have been divided by a zone of desert 100 miles wide. 
With Herat fortified and our army in touch with it at Kandahar, 
the Russians would not have dared to dispute our right, for they 
were (in 1885) separated from their railway by 400 miles of desert, 
As it was, we should not have hesitated to fight them. The 
Afghans were roused and would have been with us, and the Turko- 
mans, then discontented and not subdued, would have turned on 
them, and we might have with ease driven them out of Transcaspia. 
But the Prime Minister made an impressive speech instead. 
Government would be calm and in no hurry; they would listen to 
all the Russians had to say, &c. Parliament voted £5,000,000 for 
frontier defences, of which £2,000,000 were to be expended in 
taking up again the relinquished work on the railway. We did 
not fight, and Sir Peter Lumsden resigned in disgust. It was little 
more than four years before these events that the Liberal Govern- 
ment had said danger from Russia was too remote to contemplate. 
The victory of the Russians was a terrible blow to our prestige all 
over Asia, and they took good care to improve the occasion by de- 
claring that it was an English force they had beaten—and they were 
believed. I have seen the monument at Askabad, with the captured 
English guns at the base, to commemorate the victory over the 
English. I have been told by Russian officers in Transcaspia that 
English red-coats were among the Afghans (of course these were 
Afghans in old British tunics bought for sixpence apiece at Pesha- 
wur). And on board a Russian steamer on the Caspian I have seen 
Komaroff pointed out to admiring spectators as the general who 
defeated the English. 

The Russians had got all they wanted—at all events for a time—- 
and therefore commenced the farce of delimiting the frontier. 
But they gave us much trouble, protracted the negotiations as long 
as possible, and at last agreed to a line which has been cleverly 
defined as length without strength. The moment Panjdeh had been 
won they threw off the mask and pushed forward their railway with 
the utmost rapidity. It reached Askabad in December of the same 
year (1885), Merve in July, 1886, the Oxus a few months later, and 
Samarkand in 1888. Transcaspia had joined hands with Turkestan, 
and the latter province, which had formerly taken several months to 
reach, was now within a week’s steam communication of Russia 
Proper. 

Since then the development of Central Asia has been advancing 
with rapid strides. Indeed, the work the Russians have performed 
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there in extending civilization and in improving commerce is second 
only to what we have ourselves done in India. ‘l'ranscaspia can no 
longer be described as a howling wilderness, because, though the 
desert still exists, the oases have been so improved and linked 
together by the railway that one hardly notices it. The Caspian 
has now a very large fleet of excellent steamers plying on it, and 
Krasnovodsk, the new port which has superseded Ozanada, and 
which I saw last December, with its magnificent natural deep-sea 
harbour, has enormous traffic. ‘The Turkomans have been not only 
thoroughly subdued, they have been transformed into contented 
and loyal subjects. ‘Their wonderful raw-boned, hideous, but in- 
comparable breed of horses has almost disappeared, and these 
savage nomad Centaurs have been converted into peaceful, law- 
abiding cultivators of the soil. A few hundred of them have been 
enlisted. Until the Russians conquered the ‘l'ekkes the whole of 
Khorasan was continually being devastated by Turkoman raids. 
No village, no party of travellers, was safe from these incursions. 
But they put a stop to them absolutely. When they landed in 
‘'ranscaspia in 1869, they hoped to reach Afghanistan some day. 
But they had little money to spare, and might still have been kept 
at bay by the Turkomans had not the policy we a few years later 
pursued in Europe driven them to strain every nerve to obtain the 
dictatorship there by threatening us seriously in India. Without 
a railway they knew they should never succeed, and so they con- 
structed one, and are now securely established at the gates of 
India. 

And what is the present result of the dog-in-the-manger policy 
one Government adopted in Europe in 1875, followed by the laissez- 
aller policy the other had recourse to in Asia in 1880 ? 

First of all we have brought about the very evil we wished to 
prevent and have changed places with Russia. She leads Europe, 
and the Turk is now our bitter enemy and her sworn friend. He 
will never forgive us for what he considers our perfidy in leading 
him on to resist Russia and then leaving him in the lurch to fight 
her alone. Not only this. Our action during the ’seventies dis- 
gusted all the Powers, and Russia has since so managed to play her 
cards that we cannot say one of them is really on our side at the 
present moment. If we had attempted to coerce the Turk over the 
Armenian or Cretan troubles, Russia would have resisted us in 
Europe and struck at us in Asia. France would have been with 
her, and Germany certainly not against her. And Austria and 
Italy would not have embroiled themselves when their own do- 
minions were not menaced. It is claimed that we have influence 
over the Concert of Europe—as it is called—but that is only 
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because we are still a Great Power and very much in earnest, and 
the others fear they may, nolens volens, be dragged by us into a 
general war. But Russia is the choir-master, and none dare 
oppose her wishes with regard to the Eastern Question. If she 
had not been able to threaten India, the Armenian troubles might 
have been quickly settled by the appearance of our fleet at Con- 
stantinople, but we dared not send it there after Russia had said 
she would permit no interference with Turkey. Russia might 
easily herself have stopped the massacres, but for various reasons 
she refrained from doing so. Her object for years past has been 
to acquire a friendly ascendency over the Turk and to make him 
feel the necessity of leaning on her and on her alone. Therefore 
she protected him. In the’seventies we thwarted her in an exactly 
similar case when she was anxious to protect the Christians of 
Turkey, and it must have been a satisfaction to her to repel us on 
this occasion with the arguments we then used; more especially 
when by so doing she was winning the genuine gratitude of the 
Turk and proving to him how base we were. Besides, it would not 
be convenient for Russia if the Turkish Armenians were to be- 
come perfectly happy. She has a large population of her own 
Armenians on the other side of the Border who not long ago were 
becoming too powerful, and she had to slightly suppress them. 
This has made them somewhat discontented. Russia, therefore, 
does not wish them to see that their brethren in Turkey are better 
off, perhaps, than themselves. Crete might have been handed over 
to Greece without any bother, but Russia again won the gratitude 
of the Turk by preventing it. ‘The Emperor of Germany was only 
against it because he was bidding for the favour of Russia. The 
Russian diplomatists, by the way, are by no means pleased at the 
turn events have recently taken. ‘They never meant the Sick Man 
to get on his legs again, and they perceive now that they made a 
mistake in according him too much support. If he is not checked 
he may perhaps soon be in a position to attempt to walk alone, and 
that would never do. The present time is therefore particularly 
appropriate for the remedy I shall presently suggest. 

Russia is now in a position which seriously menaces India, but 
it is nonsense to suppose, as some do, that she is anxious or seeking 
a pretext to go there. She knows very well there would be 
frightful risk in doing so, and besides does not want the country, 
and probably would not take it at the present moment as a gift if 
we offered it to her. She desires to thoroughly consolidate the 
territory she already possesses. ‘hat will take her a long time, 
and a big war would seriously impede her progress. If she took 
India, where could she find ready-made officials to control it? and 
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she would have at first to place and to keep there an exceedingly 
large army. That would weaken her position in Europe. She 
would very much like to get possession of the fertile regions in 
Persia and Afghanistan which fringe her desert, and having got 
them would no doubt nibble on until she reached the Indian 
frontier. Of course, if we came to blows in Europe she would 
at once attack us in India, and the result can be foretold by no 
living man, for it would depend upon many contingencies. She 
would have to approach us through that hornet’s nest, Afghanistan, 
and if the Afghans to a man were with us there would be no cause 
for perturbation. If she did so during the lifetime of the present 
Amir, and advanced into his country against his will, he most 
certainly would resist her (unless perhaps in one of his periodical 
sulks), but very likely not in the manner we might desire. He 
would hate to have Russians there, but he would not give us 
a perfectly free hand in controlling his troops, directing operations, 
and taking up any position we liked; and we should thus be 
severely handicapped. Moreover, though he is feared he is hated 
by a large section of his people, and Russian intrigue might succeed 
in setting up a popular Pretender. Still we should keep them 
back, I believe. But when this Amir dies, and his life is far from 
a good one, it is more than doubtful whether his son will be able to 
retain his position, or, in the event of a Russian invasion, be 
of much assistance to us even if well disposed. Afghanistan is not 
inhabited by one united homogeneous race, but by many quite 
distinct tribes, most of them exceedingly truculent and hostile to 
each other. They are all more or less treacherous and accustomed 
in the internecine conflicts of the past to sell their services to the 
highest bidder, and then, very often on the eve of a battle, to 
decamp in a body to the opposite side. The inhabitants of North- 
western Afghanistan would probably join the Russians as soon as 
their country was occupied, not on account of love, but on account 
of those much more potent factors, fear and self-interest. They have 
seen with their own eyes Russia’s strength and our weakness on that 
very frontier. It must be borne in mind, too, that in our wars against 
the Afghans numbers of leading families were ruined for espousing 
our cause, and others suffered in fighting against us. The present 
Amir has killed and confiscated the property of every mun of in- 
fluence who was in Afghanistan when we set him on the throne, 
and the first to suffer were those who had served us in any way. 
Even those who showed themselves well disposed to us during the 
Delimitation of the Frontier were mercilessly treated, and 
some suffered death for it. It is foolish, therefore, to suppose that 
the Afghans love us, and think us perfect, and the Russians the 
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reverse. We broke faith with and left in the lurch many a great 
family when we scuttled out of the country in 1880, and at other 
times. And any Afghan you meet will tell you so, if you talk to 
him in his own language and win his confidence. If not he will 
tell you he is longing to fight by the side of his dear English 
brother against the hated Russian. The truth is that the Afghans 
(most bigoted of Mahommedans) dislike both English and Rus- 
sians, and classify them together as unclean Christian dogs. And 
they believe quite correctly that we shall each act exactly in accord- 
ance with our own interests. I am not sure that the Afghans 
didn’t put down to craven fear any humanity we showed during the 
last war. We used to take prisoners and then give them each a 
blanket and rupee and set them free. That was Christian charity, 
but it was not understood as such. It was believed to be a bribe 
for adhesion to our cause. We fooled about in this manner for a 
couple of years, scattering our gold broadcast all the time, in a 
manner to shock even the Jubilee Plunger, met with two or three 
reverses, relinquished the territory we had annexed, and left the 
country more embittered against us than ever. ‘The war had cost 
the tax-payer more than £20,000,000. And on retiring we loaded 
these treacherous savages with arms and money to turn against us, 
and we boasted that we had secured a friendly and united Afghani- 
stan as a buffer between us and Russia. The Russians know how 
terrible war is, and when they decide upon it they have a well- 
defined purpose in front of them, and they prosecute the war merci- 
lessly until that purpose is attained, and the enemy crushed. Then 
they treat him with much kindness. Ifthe Russians had been in 
our place in 1878 they would have entered Kabul within three 
weeks, and would then have taken efficient measures to control the 
country thenceforward. It is our want of thoroughness and stead- 
fastness of purpose which is so fatal to us. We are for ever em- 
barking on undertakings and dropping them when the goal is in 
sight, or attempting a patchwork remedy on an old coat. We 
never seem to prove our metal until we are driven into a corner 
and there is no escape. 

We can depend pretty well on the natives of India, I think. 
They know that the Russians would treat them no better, and 
might treat them worse. But in that vast dominion, populated by 
many races, there are numbers of discontented men of influence and 
adventurers, and intrigue is to all Orientals as the breath of their 
nostrils. Many have grievances, and many, too, would welcome a 
change, in the hope that it would benefit them as individuals. The 
Russian Emperor is now posing as the Protector of the Head of the 
Mahommedan religion against us, because we wish to prevent him 
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cutting the throats of Christians. This would be a potent factor 
in Russia’s favour with many Mahommedans, especially with our 
own ignorant soldiery. But after all she would not go to India 
yet. She would occupy Northern Afghanistan, and we should then 
come to terms and propose a fresh Boundary Commission. She is 
now extending her railway to the Afghan frontier, and could with 
ease put 200,000 Russians there within a very short time. She 
would at once occupy the Herat Valley, Maimena, and Balkh, and 
place her reserves at Askabad, Merve, and on the Oxus. Supplies 
would be abundant, and if she wished to advance could find trans- 
port animals in sufficient numbers in her own territory, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. 

Is there no remedy for the mutually disadvantageous position in 
which Great Britain and Russia find themselves? Is not a 
vapprochement desirable in the interests of both? We are for- 
tunately not pledged to the Triple Alliance, and the Germans, who 
dislike us, have behaved atrociously to us and deserve to be thrown 
over. What Russia has been aiming at all along is not, I think, 
the occupation of Constantinople so much as control over the 
Sultan, so that no other Power may gain advantages in Turkey in 
Europe, and a free passage for her ships of war through the 
Dardanelles. I should be inclined to give her a perfectly free 
hand in Turkey in Europe, and I would ask her to stop the trouble 
in Armenia as well. She would not, I believe, make any effort to 
annex another foot of territory, but would be quite content to have 
us out of the way and the Turk under her thumb. All the nations 
of Europe, Germany included, have such large commercial relations 
with Constantinople that Russia could not occupy the place without 
drawing on herself the anger of them all—perhaps of France. We 
might even stipulate that she should not. 

With regard to Central Asia, the first most necessary step 
would be to stop absolutely the Rulers of Afghanistan and 
Persia from playing us off against each other as_ they 
do now. Until that happens there can be no reconcilia- 
tion between Russia and England. The Amir takes our gold, 
and if we ask him for the slightest petty concession in return refuses 
it abruptly and sulks, 7.e., threatens to throw us over, as did Shere 
Ali. At Teheran the Shah sends one emissary to our Legation with 
startling details of Russian demands and threats, and another to the 
Russian Legation with some plausible tale about our own designs. 
And we are told what we say about each other—with exaggerations. 
Is there any wonder, then, that political ill-feeling is so great be- 
tween the two Powers? I would tell the Russian Government I 
was sick of all this nauseous intriguing, and proposed now that it 
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should cease and that we should so arrange matters that our interests 
should not clash, and that we might even mutually assist each other 
in future. Perhaps Russia, conciliated by our action with regard 
to Turkey in Europe, would be disposed to withdraw from Panjdeh 
and Sheikh Juneid (the outpost overlooking Herat), and then a 
strip of desert 100 miles wide would separate Afghanistan on the 
north-west from Russia. I would then leave Northern Khorasan 
to her entirely. This would completely satisfy her. Of 
course from that side she can command Herat. But she 
does so already from Merve (where her railway is), and if 
she intended to advance would do so in the manner I have 
already described. The point of my suggestion is to remove fric- 
tion and to give her no cause to desire to advance or to fear our 
doing the same. She has a regiment at Sarrakhs and a handful of 
Cossacks at Pul-i-Khatun. The country about there is almost 
desert, and they do no harm. ‘There should, however, be no Rus- 
sian post in the close vicinity of Afghan cultivation or of an Afghan 
post, because then at any time a conflict might arise about a trifle. 
These details, adjusted in consultation with Russia, there would be 
no further difficulty. Nature has placed a vast desert in the centre 
of Persia, and a line might be drawn on the map Jeaving within our 
sphere Hashtadan, Tabbas, Yezd, Isfahan,and Muhammarah. The 
Persian Gulf would then be secure. I cannot give an authoritative 
opinion as to what should happen in Turkey in Asia, but I should 
think that if Russia did not interfere with Bussorah and Baghdad 
and the coast to the north and to the east of Cyprus, we should want 
nothing more. 

If we do not come to some such arrangement as that I have en- 
deavoured to roughly sketch, Russia will soon perhaps reach the 
frontiers of India, and push down to the Persian Gulf as well, and 
then we shall each have to maintain bloated and costly armaments, 
both sides of the frontier will be seething with intrigue, uncertainty 
and restlessness will prevail, and it must all end in a very big fight. 
Russia does not want this to happen; she fears us every bit as 
much as we fear her. We are both terribly afraid of each other, 
and therein lies the danger. 

It may be asked what trust we can place in a Power which 
makes the Official Lie the basis of her diplomacy, and says besides 
that treaties are made only to be torn up. My reply is that if we 
cease to thwart Russia and take up a position which furthers 
instead of clashes with her interests, she will be glad to meet us half- 
way, and neither official lies nor treaties will be needed. The Official 
Lie is with her a legitimate factor in diplomacy. We say that all 
is fair in love and war. The Russians go a step further and say 
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.that all is fair in love, war, and diplomacy. Voild tout. I know 


the Russians very well, and that they make bad enemies but good 
friends. They do not dislike us, but, on the contrary, look up to 
and respect us. We might have kept them back long ago with the 
greatest of ease, but we did not do so, and it is useless lamenting 
over what might have been. This miserable Eastern Question 
impedes progress both in Europe and in Asia, and our wrangles in 
connection with it are scornfully cited by Oriental diplomatists to 
prove how thin our veneering of Christianity and civilization really 
is. An entente cordiale, free from every suspicion and reservation, 
between Russia and England would put an end to all this, and the 
Eastern potentates would then have to reform their ways and cease 
their barbarities. 
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GOLDEN RHODESIA—A REVELATION. 


THE object of the present article is to describe Rhodesia as the 
writer has seen it. 'The English people, so far as he can make out, 
seem to be totally ignorant of the nature of that country—of facts 
that are patent to the roughest observer at the first glance. They 
are ignorant of the fact that the gold is all pocket gold, and will 
not pay for mining; that the land is practically desert, and, owing 
to lack of water, can never be anything else ; and they are ignorant 
also of some other mat‘ers on which they should be enlightened, 
namely, the way the natives have been treated out there, and the 
causes of the late rebellion. This last is, however, as Kipling says, 
“ another story,” and I shall confine myself for the present to an 
effort to protect the “Innocents,” as the British investing public 
are termed in Rhodesia, from future plunder. Since the publication 
of portions of the eye-opening report of Sir Richard Martin—a gal- 
lant, and impartial Imperial officer—the native question has become 
less pressing. 

The gold belt of Rhodesia starts at Tati and runs in a north- 
easterly direction towards Salisbury and the Hartley Hills. The 
Sebukwe district whick is situated about half-way between Bulu- 
wayo and Fort Charter in this range is the richest of all, and here 
the chief group of mines lies. The gold among the Hartley Hills 
and north of Salisbury is in very small patches, but often rich. 
Besides this regular belt there are several detached and isolated 
districts where gold has been found. Some mining operations 
have been carried on near Victoria and traces of gold have been 
discovered at Umtali and in Gazaland. Now the main charac- 
teristic of all the gold-bearing reefs found in Rhodesia is this, that 
they none of them carry gold to any depth. The gold is surface 
gold, or what is called pocket formation. There are a great many 
signs all over the country of old diggings having been carried on 
here, and it is usually in continuation of these old works that 
shafts are being sunk to-day. All these old works are shallow; 
none of them I should say ever went to a depth of a hundred feet. 
The usual depth was twenty to thirty feet; while this seems to 
show that the gold is everywhere all near the surface it has been 
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explained by supposing that these old workers did not know how 
to sink shafts and carry on work at a depth. What the difficulty 
may have been I do not know, since all they had to do was to go 
on digging. The ignorance of past ages is always a safe 
card to play, but I will not readily believe that a people 
who knew how to use and spend gold did not know 
how to mine for it. The true explanation of all these shallow 
workings is in fact the simple and obvious one, carefully as 
it is being concealed, viz., that the gold never extends to any con- 
siderable depth but “ pinches out” as it is called within a hundred 
feet of the surface. This being so the country never can amount 
to much as a gold-producing district. It might pay some individual 
miners to work the pockets with a pick and shovel, but it will 
never pay to erect permanent machinery, for the gold-bearing quartz 
will certainly be finished up long before the cost of the machinery 
is defrayed. It is not impossible, of course, that a permanent reef 
may be discovered, but there have been no signs of any so far. I 
wish myself that the English people would call for a definite report 
on this particular point by a skilled and independent expert. Two 
mining engineers of repute have issued reports on the Rhodesian 
mines und neither of these were published. I may say I know (in 
fact, it is very generally known out there) that both these reports 
were of the most unfavourable description. So far as I am aware 
the only report officially issued is that of Mr. John Hays Hammond. 

The first mines I visited were those around Fort Victoria. These 
are the well-known Cotopaxi, Dickens, Cambrian, Standard, and 
Victoria group. My visit was in the month of March, 1895. At 
that time the Cotopaxi mill was still running. The little Victoria 
five stamp mill had been burnt some time before. There used 
to be a question asked in Johannesburg, “If there is gold 
in Rhodesia, in really payable quantities, how is it that the 
men who are running Rhodesia (millionaires to whom money 
is nothing) do not send up a battery at whatever cost, on mule back 
if need be, without waiting for the railroad?” ‘The question 
whether reliable gold reefs were to be found in Rhodesia was a burn- 
ing one. In fact, the future of the country in a large measure de- 
pended upon it. People felt that if it really contained gold, the lack 
of a railroad was after all no great obstacle to proving its existence. 
There were scores of men, and among them practical prospectors, who 
had been in the country, and expert mining engineers, who held 
the opinion that the introduction of batteries would prove fatal to 
the Rhodesian gold-fields, because they would expose the fact that 
there was not enough ore to feed them with, and that, people said, 
was why the batteries had never been introduced. This is 
a common criticism in South Africa. Well, then, as time goes on 
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some few very small batteries are introduced into the country, and 
located on what seem to be the most favourable workings. 
Taking the case of Victoria what happens to the two batteries sent 
there? One closes down and the other is burnt. 

All along this reef I made several pannings, but never found gold 
except close to a shaft mouth. All the rest of the reef appears to 
be barren quartz. Of course, I soon realized the fact that the gold 
lay in pockets, and that all these pockets had been appropriated. 
These were my first personal observations. The pockets, I should 
say, lie ordinarily about half a mile to a mile apart. Sometimes 
there is a cluster of little tiny ones close together. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they have been worked before, 
and all that remains to be done now is to clean up the leavings. 
No one has started to do this yet with pick and shovel (that will come 
when the London market is played out), and the success of batteries 
has not led anyone to introduce more of them. As far as mining 
enterprise is concerned, in fact, this district is abandoned. I 
may mention that the total crushings of one of the chief mills 
yielded about eight thousand pounds sterling, or something less than 
half the mill had cost when ready to begin work. Meantime a lot 
of pegging out goes on. ‘The miners and prospectors laugh at it 
and treat the matter as a joke. The claims are sold to syndicates, 
parcelled up and floated at the expense of the English public. 
Often in Rhodesia it pays one to sell what it does not pay to work. 
I shall have occasion by-and-by to discuss the question oi syndi- 
cates more at length; at present I pass to the main chain of the 
mining belt, drawn from ati to Salisbury, of which, as I have 
said, Sebukwe is the central and most important district. 

When I left the neighbourhood of Victoria, after a stay of about 
tour weeks, I first struck northward to Charter, making for Salis- 
bury and the Hartley Hills. From accounts received en route of the 
health of the town where fever was at that time raging, I changed 
my plans and turned south-west to Sebukwe. ‘he Sebukwe Group 
consists of the Bonsor, Dunraven, Tebokwe, and Moonie mines. 
These are the four that have the best standing, and the 
names of which are at all known. There are thousands of 
claims pegged here with, as usual, the beginnings of shafts 
sunk in the old workings. The Bonsor is, I should judge, 
the most important and best known mine in Rhodesia. It is 
an extremely rich pocket and considerably the deepest yet dis- 
covered. I took a panning of the reef close to the shaft which 
gave a good tail of gold, and I am quite prepared to believe that the 
assays given in the reports which run up to several ounces are 
correct. The reef has, however, been repeatedly described as 
a true fissure vein. Ina true fissure vein, I need hardly say, the 
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slab of gold-bearing quartz held in the surrounding (or “ country ”’) 
rock, like a thin slice of meat in a sandwich, runs on indefinitely, 
both along the outcrop and in a downward direction. But does the 
Bonsor vein run for any distance along the outcrop? I panned on 
the reef to within fifty or sixty feet of the shaft without finding a 
trace of gold. My experience leads me to think, therefore, that 
the Bonsor is charterized by the usual Rhodesian formation. 
While pocketty, it is certainly deeper than most, or perhaps, than 
any yet discovered. The old workings, I was told, went down 
from sixty to a hundred feet, and they have been continued, so 
it is alleged, to a depth of two hundred. No one is allowed down the 
mine except the miners and mine officials. I meta young English- 
man, a mining engineer, who had come up on a flying visit from 
Johannesburg to make a special report for an English journal. 
The report he had drawn up was a most glowing one and foretold 
a great future for the mine. He was perfectly innocent and honest, 
and when I questioned him about his impressions he told me at 
once that he had not been able to go down the mine himself, as it 
was against the regulations, but he was convinced nevertheless that 
it was allright as he had his information from the most reliable 
sources, namely, from the mine officials themselves, who were 
constantly down in it and must of course know all about it. 
I too picked up a little information. Common miners, the men 
who do the work, very seldom lie because it is not worth their 
while. The manager and chief officials get big salaries, have a place 
to loose, ard are, more or less, marked men. They talk as 
they are told. ‘The miner is a free-lance. He has nothing 
to fear, for he can always get a job. If a man wants 
reliable information about Rhodesia or any mines he cannot do 
better than have a chat with the ordinary miners. They will blurt 
out more of the truth to him in five minutes than he will get out of 
the mine manager in a month. 

By-and-by, when that precious railroad to Buluwayo is finished, 
we shall probably hear more about the crushing batteries that 
Rhodesian. mines have been waiting for so patiently. They will play 
their part in a concerted and general movement. There will be crush- 
ing and milling then, and glowing reports and a last big boom, and 
after that the deluge. There will be a great deal of buying and 
selling and getting from under; and when it is all over and the 
storm subsides the English people will find themselves the abso- 
lute and sole possessors of a row of extinct volcanoes. Of the 
Dunraven and other mines here it is not necessary to speak ; they 
are all exactly similar to the Bonsor in character, but on a much 
smaller scale. Also they are scarcely ever heard of. The Bonsor 
is the figure-head of the whole district. 
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If one comes to think of it, the old workings ought to convey a true 
impression to any fairly intelligent man of the way in which gold is 
distributed over the country. If it lay in veins the workings would 
naturally take the form of iong trenches. But, as a matter of fact, 
they are always mere holes, and in the great majority of cases these 
holes are quite empty. The whole gold country, in fact, is exactly 
like a big plum-pudding with the plums pulled out, and only the 
holes left. Here and there the remains of a plum are found 
sticking at the bottom, but that is all. From the Selukwe, 
after being there three weeks, I moved more south-west, 
into the adjoining Belingwe and Filibusi districts. ‘There are no 
mines of any prominence here, though of course numbers of claims 
pegged. I was panning all along as I went, wherever I struck a 
quartz reef, but all my observations only tended to make me more 
certain than ever that the gold lay solely in pockets. I held on from 
here westward into the Inseza and Gwanda country. There are only 
two mines in these districts worth speaking of, namely, the Nellie 
and Pioneer Mines, in the Inseza district. The Nellie I should say 
was the richest pocket yet discovered. Both these belong to the 
Consolidated Gold Field, and rank simply among the assets of the 
Company. They will not therefore be used in any new flotation, 
and the public have nothing to fear from them. ‘lhe same is not 
the case with the claims in the Gwanda district. Lately these have 
been attracting a good deal of attention in England, though out 
there they would rank below any of the districts hitherto named. 
No considerable pocket has been found there. I may say that 
all this gold belt, from Tati to Salisbury, has been so thoroughly 
well prospected by this time, that the existence of any gold 
formation, other than the pockets spoken of, is almost out of 
the question. I said that there was a possibility of a 
true fissure vein being discovered in Rhodesia; but when I re- 
member how vigilantly all the gold region has been examined I 
must say I think that possibility is very remote. 

I had now prospected down the richest half of the gold belt, 
from about the middle down to within seventy miles of Buluwayo. 
I did not come to the country prepared to be disappointed. At the 
start, of course, I believed in the gold or I never should have come 
there ; but after six solid months of personal examination, talking 
to miners and consulting with here and there a friend whom I felt 
I could trust, the conviction grew in my mind that there was not 
and could not be a paying mine in the whole belt, and I never 
pegged a single claim myself. About the beginning of October I 
got to Buluwayo. 

It was while I lived in Buluwayo that the real purpose of all 
these claims that I had seer pegged out first struck me; at least it 
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was there that I first got an idea of the completeness of the system. 
[ will describe that system briefly, but first these one or two 
points may be mentioned which helped in the success of the 
scheme, and without which it must have come to nothing. It 
was an immense advantage to the Rhodesian boom that it 
came immediately after that of the Transvaal. That is the sort 
of advantage which people value most who best know what the 
public is, and what markets are. The moment is usually in these 
matters of much more importance than the thing. It would be 
much easier I mean to sell desert sand for gold reef when a 
Johannesburg had cleared the way and roused the enthu- 
siasm than to dispose of a Golconda in cold blood and to an un- 
interested public. Another advantage was that Rhodesia is an out- 
of-the-way place—six thousand miles away by sea, and that is only 
half, and the easiest half of the journey. This condition also was 
essential to success as things turned out. It was one of the few 
places left in the world where a secret could be kept. And a third 
advantage was that the country was governed and controlled by a 
body of men who are directly and pecuniarily interested in making 
it out to be a wealthy country. By this means true reports are 
suppressed, and reports which are not true are published. The 
Chartered Company take a half share in the vendors’ serip of every 
syndicate Houted. In other words the Government of the country 
get half of anything that speculators can make out of the country. 
What happens, of course, from this arrangementis that the Government 
and the company promoters hunt together, and could more favourable 
conditions be desired? There was enthusiasm on the side of the 
public. There was enough gold to keep up appearances, and there 
was perfect secrecy secured, and also perfect harmony of interests 
between everyone concerned in the business on the Rhodesian side. 
It was a wonderful combination of circumstances, and as luck 
would have it, it fell into hands that could do it justice. 

Granting these conditions, the rest is all very simple. I said 
that with enthusiasm to back one it is easier tu sell sand than gold 
without the enthusiasm. So, in fact, it has proved. The Rand 
mines started the enthusiasm, secrecy and co-operation kept it 
going, and the sand and barren rock that has meantime been sold 
to the public for gold reefs is something astonishing. Asa rule, a 
syndicate will start on about two or three hundred claims. These 
claims are sold by the prospectors in Buluwayo who have pegged 
them out. The price of a claim—it never varied all the time I was 
out there—was one pound. It will be asked how a claim could 
have a fixed price seeing that its value of course depended on the 
amount and richness of ore it held. But these claims were sold 
to syndicates for the purpose of flotation on the English market and 
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with no idea of ever being worked at all. And so little idea was 
there of future development that the mere accident of its containing 
or not containing gold made no difference at all to the value of the 
claim. 

The country round Buluwayo is almost flat. The ground is 
scattered with quartz, stones, and rocks, and there are some small] 
ledges of quartz but no gold has yet been discovered in it. There 
are a lot of small watercourses intersecting the country, which for 
the greater part of the year are dried up. These are favourable 
places for panning, and sometimes a trace of gold is discovered in 
these. I panned for the greater part of a day once with another 
man, and between us we were lucky enough to find one single trace 
of gold. Scarcely a trace in the streams and nothing at all in the 
quartz is a poor outlook, yet all the land round Buluwayo is pegged 
out for many miles, excepting to the west where there are some 
farms. There is a regular class of men, the prospectors, who make 
it their business to go about pegging claims. These are registered 
in Buluwayo and bought by syndicates or associations of men with 
the object ostensibly of forming a company to supply capital for 
working them. Often a syndicate employs its own prospectors to 
go out to peg its claims. A: sufficient number of claims having 
been secured and the total property christened by some hopeful and 
encouraging name, the next thing to do is to get a prospectus. 
Here I should like to draw a parallel : when a house agent is going 
to sell a property he often rather overdoes the description, and no 
one credits all the wonderful beauties of the house and grounds 
which appear in his report. And yet he knows all the time that the 
purchaser will go and find out for himself and look into every 
particular. If a man exaggerates to that extent, who knows that 
what he says will be tested, and for the sake of a small 
percentage in the sale money, to what extent may a man be expected 
to lie who has nothing to fear from personal inspection and a 50 
per cent. profit to gain? The answer is about to the extent of a 
Rhodesian prospectus. A high assay is the first thing necessary. 
For this purpose if there happens to be a small pocket or two 
on the property the richest samples from these are selected 
and panned, and in writing the report the impression is ¢con- 
veyed that these lots are taken from a fissure vein instead 
of from isolated and soon exhausted pockets. But this method 
of sampling would not answer long, because more and more 
as time went on syndicates began to take up ground on which 
there was no sign of gold, and no hope of ever obtaining any. But 
the property of a syndicate is never compact. They may own five 
claims in one part of the country, ten in another, twenty in a third, 
and soon. On one of these they must take care to possess a trace 
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or pocket of gold-bearing rock for prospectus purposes, The claims 
figure all under one name. The result of the single assay is duly 
given. The unsuspecting reader takes it as belonging to the whole 
property, when in reality ninety-nine hundredths of the property 
may be fifty miles away. Such mining necessaries as wood and 
water are also mentioned and declared to be plentiful. The wood 
is a low bushy scrub, and the trunks as a rule very crooked, never- 
theless it might probably be made to do for timbering. The water 
is only plentiful in the rainy season, for four months in the year, 
during the remaining eight months the country is burnt uptoacinder. 
In some of the prospectuses some farms are thrown in as an extra 
attraction, though these consist merely for the most part of aridtracts 
of land totally unwatered save for the thunderstorms of the short wet 
season and growing onlyastunted thornyscrub. The prospectusisnow 
complete. Of course all that glowing language can do for it is done, 
and it is drawn up in splendid copperplate style on a parchment 
three feet by two. Some two or three names, known more or less 
to the public, have to be included in the list of directors as 
guarantees that it is all above board. There is probably no 
difficulty here. ‘To help a poor relation and a coming country and 
at the same time put a round sum of money into their own pockets 
one or two prominent men, titled if possible, are induced to put 
their names down. It is so perfectly simple. I knew one man in 
Buluwayo who had floated four such companies and was then 
gathering material for a fifth. I should say that almost all the 
brains, energy, and enterprise in Rhodesia are engaged more or less 
deeply in this syndicate business. In Buluwayo, a town of 2,500 
inhabitants, there were between sixty and seventy syndicates when 
I was there. There is a certain deadly fascination in the game. It 
is so big, so thorough: half a dozen acres of desert land at one end 
and two hundred thousand pounds of English money at the other. 
There is nothing petty about a business like that. It has a sort of 
grandeur of its own. These speculators have the greatest faith in 
being forgiven everything if once they have made tkeir money. 
The day of exposure must come, of course, some time or other ; it 
will be bad, perhaps, then for people who are in it, but it will be 
all right for those who have made their pile and cleared out. The 
end will justify the means, and no one will dare to ask the owner 
of half a million how he came by his money. That is what they 
say, and they encourage each other to make the utmost of the golden 
opportunity. Round the bars of the Maxim or Charter they drink 
to their friends at home and swear to show them that they “are 
not out here for their health.” 

What strikes me with most astonishment in the business is 
the innocence of the British Public. They are as yet so totally 
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inexperienced in gold. Probably a parallel would be found 
in my country at the time of the great California boom and 
the rush of 1849. We learnt a lesson then in the matter 
of bogus companies that the English are learning now. The 
aggregate subscribed capital of the Matabele Land Companies 
is somewhere about sixteen millions. The English people, to the 
best of my belief, will never get a penny of that money back. 
Mashonaland meantime is playing exactly the same game, and the 
tactics of Salisbury are from all accounts the tactics of Buluwayo. 
I have never been in Salisbury myself, nor have I personally pros- 
pected the Hartley Hill and Lo Magondi fields in that neighbour- 
hood. They are confessedly, however, of exactly the same forma- 
tion as those farther south of the belt, except that these have been 
found in pockets to compare in size with the Cotopaxi and Bonsor 
on the Matabele side. This, of course, does not matter one way or 
other, because such gold as is found is only used for bait. 

The Mashonaland flotations would be a trifling matter, probably, 
compared to the Matabele venture. Farther north too in the 
Shangani district, and east and west to the Sebukwe and Bembezi 
there has been a great deal of pegging done. All that country I 
know well. There have been surface scratchings worked in it at 
some time or other. The greater part of the claims are pegged on 
common earth, showing no trace of quartz even, let alone gold. 

I have now told what I know about Rhodesian gold. It is 
without a doubt the biggest hoax ever played on the English 
public, yet it is strictly accounted for and naturally explained by 
the circumstances under which it arose, and to which I have already 
drawn attention. It looks nowas if every effort was going to be 
made to work up a last boom in Rhodesian stock. We all know 
the part that the Mafeking-Buluwayo railroad is going to play in 
that boom. In the month of July, 1896, I struck this railroad at 
Gaberones and followed it south, a hundred miles to Mafeking. It 
is a narrow-gauge track, laid on the sand banked up about a foot 
or fifteen inches. The country is flat with small hills and slopes, 
which the railroad, to avoid the labour of cutting, always runs 
round instead of through. This crooked, wandering, flimsy-looking 
structure was a perpetual joke to us as we marched south, never- 
theless an acute observer might see in it a true index of the policy 
of the Government and the future fate of the country. It is not 
laid down as a permanent way at all. When it has helped the 
boom it will have done all it was ever meant to do. 

I will lastly say a few words on the farming question. I know 
nothing or very little about the subject, but there are some facts 
written across that country in a way that no man can misunder- 
stand. In the first place, I will give the line of my route in order 
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that the reader may be able to trace on a map, if he chooses, the 
country that came under my eyes. Of course I cannot give all the 
side marches and wanderings. Sometimes I went straight, some- 
times I explored a certain district thoroughly. Also we get a great 
deal of information from other prospecting parties as to the nature 
of various parts of the country one does not personally visit. 

This was my route:—Tuli, February, 795; thence to Victoria; 
from there east across the Gazaland border and back by Mount 
Wedza ; then to Charter and south-west to Gwelo and down the 
main belt as already described, reaching Buluwayo about the 
end of September. From there, the end of October I set out north- 
ward through the Bembezi, Shangani, and Sebukwe districts, thence 
still north into the Ma Fungi Busi district, and struck the Zambesi 
the end of the year 95. Then marched east to the Sangati River 
and right up that south-east and up the Umniati to where the 
Sebukwe runs into it; thence turning south-west to Buluwayo 
again, which I reached on March 20th. I was three months 
in Buluwayo and then went to Tati and right down to 
Mafeking, which I reached near the end of July,’96. I have read 
a great deal about the fruitfulness of all these lands, but what I 
saw was this :—From Tati to Victoria entirely uninhabited except 
by the most impoverished niggers; the ground low and wet ; very 
unhealthy, fever abounding. It is all overgrown with dense, low 
scrub, which it would be a matter of long toil to clear away. From 
Victoria to Gazaland, I went a ten days’ journey up the Sabi Valley, 
which is probably the most fertile portion of Rhodesia. As is 
always the case, though wherever there is moisture the fever rages. 
Not a single European was to be found in the country, and sickness 
is very prevalent among the natives. The locusts are here in 
swarms. Coming to the head of the Sabi, the bush stops, and 
thence on to Charter the country is open and the soil deep sand. 
Nothing could be made of this without abundance of water, and 
that is not forthcoming. This sandy and parched country leads us 
down to Gwelo, and from there to Buluwayo becomes more 
mountainous. ‘The hills are stony and rocky, studded or covered 
with bush; the vegetation is entirely confined to this tough, 
dried-up looking bush, which is the only thing that seems to be able 
to stand the long drought. The country all round Buluwayo is 
practically unwatered through the dry season. There are about 
two little rivers that have running water all the year round. The 
rest dry up. Nothing can look more desolate than that country 
when the great drought settles down on it. Getting away from the 
hills near Buluwayo al] the country north towards the Shangani is 
flat or only studded with a few small kopjes or hillocks. The scrub 
is mostly very thick, so much so that it is difficult often to get 
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through it. There are numbers of rivers appearing in this country 
on the maps, but it must be understood that these only carry water 
during the wet season, during the rest of the year they are mere 
dried up channels. Some of them have pools at intervals remain- 
ing through the dry season where the holes in their beds are deep, 
but not a single river that I crossed on my journey from Buluwayo 
to the Zambesi was a running stream all the year round ; this will 
show how drained of all moisture the country becomes. No 
one who has lived only in Europe can conceive what a country 
looks like which is exposed for seven or eight consecutive months 
to the blazing sun of Africa without a drop of rain falling on it. 
Tracts of hot, sandy soil, of black, thorny bushes which look as if 
they never could sprout again, and for leagues and leagues not a 
sign of water; then at last a stagnant and stinking pool. 

The Zambesi Valley is low, densely and almost impracticably 
crowded with bush, and very swampy and damp. Here, as usual, 
the fever rages, and the country is totally uninhabitable. About 
half-way between Buluwayo and the Zambesi begins what is known 
as the fly belt; a tract of fly-infested country running east and 
west, stretching throughout Rhodesia, and reaching as far north as 
the Zambesi, and perhaps farther. It may roughly be described 
as a border margin to the course of the river, varying in width, but 
averaging about a hundred miles. ‘The fly, called the tsetse fly, is 
no bigger than a house fly, has white stripes across its body, and 
rather long wings crossed in a peculiar manner across its back. 
Its bite is fatal to horses, donkeys, mules, cattle, dogs—in 
fact, all domesticated animals, with the sole exception of the goat. 
It is a disputed point whether a great number of bites, 
or only one or two, aie enough to cause death; but it 
is certain that wherever the fly is found no tame animals 
can live. I had three donkeys with me on my trip. These 
were all killed by fly bites and I also lost the only dog I had in the 
same way. A more widespread pest is the locust. These come in 
flights that literally darken the sky for miles, and where they settle 
the ground is simply a crawling mass of them. The natives protect 
their mealie patches by rushing out when a cloud of these creatures 
(they are like enormous grasshoppers) appears and beating tin 
kettles and tom-toms and yelling at the top of their voices to make 
them continue their flight. Where they settle not a green leaf is 
left after an hour or two. As for the country all along the 
Umniati, coming now south by west in the direction of Charter, 
it is so utterly desolate and burnt up that it is impossible to quit 
the course of the river. There is no water elsewhere. Along the 
river course there are plenty of water-holes but none elsewhere. 
The region is uninhabited by whites or blacks. Therea few niggers 
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along the river bank north of where the Umfuli runs into it, 
between that and the Zambesi, otherwise the whole country was an 
empty desert. The niggers were the Mashangua tribe and were, 
poor creatures, when I was there, in a state of almost absolute 
starvation, quantities dying every day from eating roots; this 
was owing to the locusts having made a clean sweep of 
their crops. When I got near Charter I struck south-west 
towards Buluwayo, this line taking me not far north of my first 
exploration down the gold belt. There is no change in the country; 
this sort of country is not liable to changes, it stretches on just the 
same for marches of weeks and months, parched and dried up, 
studded with scrub that is dwarfed and shrunken itself for lack of 
any moisture. 

As I said before, I know nothing of farming, when it comes 
to distinguishing between various soils and a real knowledge 
of agriculture, but there is no man so simple in these matters but 
what he can tell that a desert is not a good farming country. 
Here and there on a river course there may be a patch or two that 
will yield crops, but these may be compared with the isolated oases 
of the great northern deserts. As I look back, passing in review 
all my experience and months of marching, I see nothing to break 
the monotony of that endless, sun-scorched, scrub-studded desert, 
except at long intervals a low-lying river course with dense bushes 
and deadly malaria hanging over it that it is impossible to escape. 
As for our march down to Mafeking, we lost on the way forty 
mules out of sixty that we started with, owing to the absence 
of any kind of forage that they could pick on the way, and 
our being unable to carry enough to last out. Water we took with 
usin barrels. There are a few holes in some of the rivers’ beds, but 
they are often many miles apart. 

In five years from now Rhodesia will be abandoned by the whites. 
It may remain under a British protectorate as the connecting link 
between the colony, the big line of lakes, and the Nile Valley, but 
it will be abandoned as far as colonizing and settling are concerned. 
It must be, nothing can galvanize any life into it. For the question 
is, after all, what has the country got, what is there? and no 
amount of railways and prospectuses and booming arrangements 
can keep a country going for long that has nothing of its own. 
Whatever the intermediate howling may be, they will have to come 
down to this in the long-run. What can this country produce? Now I 
know, barring utterly unlooked for discoveries, I think I may say 
I know positively, that it cannot produce gold; and I think I know 
that it cannot produce any crops to speak of, for, allowing some- 
thing for irrigation, the water supply is so limited, and the 
dry season so long, that this could only be applied suc- 
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cessfully in a very few and very limited areas. With these can- 
celled, there is nothing else to fall back on. I give the country 
five years to be found out. 

Finally, as I have made some serious charges and have every wish 
to fire my shot in the open, I should like to say of myself, that Iam 
an American Citizen, of the State of Texas, born in 1856, that I 
graduated at the Military Academy, West Point, and was assigned 
to the Sixth Regiment of Cavalry; that I was an officer for nine 
years, in the U.S. Army, and have a number of friends, men of 
honour, whose good opinion I would not risk by an untrue or 
slanderous publication. In short, if Rhodesia and the Chartered Co. 
have a character to lose, why, so have I. I have had some experi- 
ence of prospecting and mining. I have never had any dealings of 
any sort with the Chartered Co., and have no personal motive for 
praising or dispraising it, and now I will ask the English people to 
think over what I have told them. 

J. Y. F. Brake. 
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THE USES OF HUMOUR. 


To suggest that humour has its uses may well seem a gratuitous 
paradox. Serious persons, such as parents and schoolmasters 
who have to wage continual war against the frivolity and wasteful- 
ness of mirth, will probably scout any such suggestion as opposed 
to eternal distinctions of thought. On the other hand, the 
laughter-loving themselves may not unnaturally ridicule the 
supposition as seeming to imply that humorous enjoyment stands 
in need of a justification. 

Yet we cannot escape from the conditions of our age, and it is 
the scientific fashion to explain things by demonstrating their 
utility. Since, moreover, the humorous are known to be a good- 
natured easy people, they may as well, perhaps, fall in with the 
vogue, so far at least as to allow, by way of an urgumentum ad 
hominem, that their favourite recreation might, if it chose, defend 
itself on the ground of its beneficial results. Supposing, as has 
been suggested more than once of late, that laughter is on the 
decline, that solemnity or “intensity” grows apace and threatens 
to mufte our mirth, could we put in a plea for liberty by argu- 
ing that humour has its uses, and is likely to grow more service- 
able as poor humanity goes shambling along the road which it 
thinks is leading to perfectibility. 

I do not propose to enter here on the perplexing question of the 
origin of human laughter. It may be enough to say that if we 
study its ruder primitive forms in the child and the savage it seems 
to be commonly excited by the following—(a) what’ is odd and 
opposed to custom, as unconventional dress, foreign spirit, and 
so forth; (b) by what is undignified, even when it involves pain, 
as a deformity, a fall, a chastisement ; and (c) by anything which 
relieves from a constrained attitude, more especially when this in- 
cludes fear. Laughter over a conquered foe who has set the heart 
beating is one of the oldest and simplest varieties of mirth. It 
forms the root of the special tendency to laugh during solemn 
ceremonies. 

Now, what seems common to these elementary forms of jocosity 
is relief from mental tension. Sometimes the tension thus relaxed 
is intellectual, the focusing of attention and expectation, as in 
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seeing through make-believe, and less obviously in encountering 
something odd and opposed to rule. Sometimes, again, it seems 
rather to be a moral strain which is relieved, as in all liberation from 
the attitude of fear and deferential self-compression. To this it 
may be added that in most cases a certain malignant edge seems 
to be given to laughter by a sense of personal elation at the 
spectacle of another’s indignity. 

We may now enquire whether it is possible to make out any 
utility in these simple and primitive types of laughter. The 
first and most obvious effect of laughter is the reflex influence 
on the person who indulges in it. Common language suggests 
that laughter is good for the laugher. All enjoyment when not 
carried to foolish excess seems to quicken the pulse of life, and to 
promote at once the vigorous action of body and of mind. It 
has been suggested, too, that there is some special effect in 
the muscular movements of laughter in accelerating the general 
circulation and correcting anything like cerebral congestion which 
is the accompaniment cf mental strain. However this be, one 
may safely say that in the mirthful rebound from a serious mental 
attitude there is something of the salutary recreative effect of 
play, to which, indeed, the enjoyment of the ludicrous is so 
closely allied. 

But this is only one aspect of the case. Laughter pounces 
on something in another which may in general be described as 
an unworthiness. As such it has never been greatly enjoyed 
by its recipient. The unsightly unfortunate who excites the 
street boy’s mirth is apt to punish his tormentor if he gets the 
chance. Laughter may in this way become eminently unbeneficial 
to the subject of it. If, however, the laughter is the choral 
outburst of a band it assumes another aspect. The fear of being 
laughed at is one of the sensibilities on which the compelling 
action of numbers and of authority directly works. Here it is 
evident there comes in a new utility, viz., to the community. 

It is not easy to say how far these beneficial results would have 
helped to develop the laughing propensity in the earliest stages of 
human culture. No doubt a savage might get a hygienic benefit 
from a quiet chuckle after release from the oppressive solemnities 
of tribal ceremony, yet one cannot but suspect that the experiment 
would be exceedingly dangerous in circumstances where, so far 
as one can conjecture, ritual is so terribly exacting. It is easier 
to conceive of primitive human laughter taking a choral form, 
as where a tribe jeers at a common foe; and very likely in the 
first unpleasant days of human history, when individual liberty was 
presumably an unknown luxury, laughter may have been in the 
main confined to a common act of deriding what is fo:eign. It 
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must, one imagines, have taken ages to produce a savage clever 
enough and brave enough to attempt, say, a caricature of some 
august tribal personage, such as we perhaps find in those rude 
drawings of the monkey. 

The palpable utilities of laughter only begin to appear when we 
have the movement of social evolution, with its differentiation of 
classes, its toleration of a certain range of diversity of manners, 
and the acknowledged right of the individual to criticize his sur- 
roundings. ‘There is reason to suppose that the risibility which 
logicians tell us is an “ accident” of our species, may have played 
uw by no means contemptible part in the making of human commu- 
nities. Is it not probable that stability of manners and beliefs has 
been, to a considerable extent, maintained by a lively instinct for 
the ludicrous aspect of all sudden introduction of what is new and 
foreign? On the other hand, when a community is advancing and 
casting its skin in the shape of some effete custom, this same feel- 
ing of the ludicrous might aid the progressive impulse by brand- 
ing with the mark of absurdity what is old-fashioned and sur- 
mounted. 

In like manner it appears to be at least a plausible hypothesis 
that the instincts of laughter have had a good deal to do with the 
maintenance and the improvement of class distinctions. For one 
thing, it is supposable that the humours of the lower classes—and 
there is some reason to think that these have had a good share ot 
this quality—have had a most wholesome effect, not only on the in- 
feriors themsel ves, by tempering the cringing attitude of deference, 
but also on their betters. The early jocose literature of modern 
Europe suggests that the common folk were very much like school- 
boys in their capacity for making merry over the foibles of their 
superiors, secular and spiritual ; and this must, one conceives, have 
furnished the classes concerned with a salutary kind of popular cen- 
sorship. As soon, too, as the rigidity of caste gave way to a certain 
mobility, and people began to look wistfully at the next higher rung 
of the social ladder, laughter must have descried another opening 
for his merry gambols. For pushing one’s way out of one’s native 
rank and familiar surroundings is always more or less of a comical 
spectacle, not only to those who are above, and are naturally dis- 
posed to ridicule the climber’s assumption of airs which do not as yet 
sit quite easily, but also to his quondam class-fellows, who just as 
naturally look on his craning of the neck in order to top his neigh- 
bour as a reflection on their own altitude, and greet the spectacle 
with a voluminous Olympian explosion. 

We may now pass to a side of our subject which is nearer to us 
and so more distinct. Whatever the help our race may have got 
from its blessed endowment of risibility in the first stages of its 
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long and fatiguing march, there is no doubt that at the point now 
reached it has become to many a quite invaluable source of glad- 
ness and strength. 

In order to understand this we must glance for a moment at the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of that particular variety of laughter to which 
we moderns specially refer when we talk of a sense of humour. 

This sentiment, strangely dissimilar as it may seem, is un- 
doubtedly the direct descendant of the spontaneous exuberant 
mirth of the boy and the savage. The nineteenth-century student 
of life laughs at the same sort of thing as his naif progenitor, at the 
forbidden, at the mean, at the sudden collapse of dignity. But how 
differently he conceives of these mirth-provoking properties of 
things, and in what a different key is his laughter pitched. 

Our humorous amusement at life is, it must be confessed, stamped 
with the characteristics of our sedate mundane years. Laughter 
still sits by man, like some cheerful and faithful spouse, ever ready 
to gladden his seriousuess with her musical ripple; but it is no 
longer the blithe young bride whom we see, but the quiet matron 
with silver streaks in the hair, and folds about the eyes, folds 
which show all the more when the merry twinkle takes those 
softened orbs. 

Perhaps the deepest characteristic of modern humour is its 
thoughtfulness. Once and again, as at Christmastide, when thrown 
among the explosive hilarity of that residuum of unsophisticated 
childhood which can still enjoy the frolics of pantomime, we may 
perhaps surprise ourselves laughing quite thoughtlessly; but for 
the most part our mirth is tinged with pensiveness. The loud 
laugh speaking the vacant mind has grown impossible for us. So 
far, then, it is true that we laugh less than the bygone generations, 
less automatically, less cordially, without any lurking arriére-penseée. 
Yet, en revanche, how many new things we laugh at! The very 
*‘ malady of thought ” which eats into our age, while it might seem 
destined to kill rosy laughter, has given us a new and subtler 
vision, which detects traces of the ludicrous in every domain, one 
might almost add, every scene, of human life. 

The genesis of this far-ranging contemplative humour in the 
modern world is a problem full of interest. It is interwoven with 
all the essential factors of our life, our political and social liberty, 
our assertion and maintenance of individuality, our press, and the 
publicity it has brought into all regions of life. Without attempt- 
ing here the explanation of a phenomenon so many-sided and 
intricate, it may suffice to show that in spite of its new features it 
is essentially a development of that primitive instinctive sense of 
fun, which the savage shares with the boy. 

To begin with, then, this large expansion of our feeling for the 
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ludicrous is in part the result of that consciousness of escape from 
restraint which is so vital an element in the spirit of ourage. In 
the past the merry tones of laughter have often been silenced by the 
presence of hideous fear, and the expulsion of this ill-shapen crea- 
ture by advancing knowledge has left the modern world possessed 
of a whole museum of amusing old-world bogies. 

Again, this finer responsiveness to the touch of the humorous 
illustrates the development of another constituent of primitive 
laughter, the sense of the irregular, the unfitting. Here, indeed, 
we may naturally expect to find the thoughtfulness of the age, 
adding range and penetration to humorous insight. To detect a 
hizarre juxtaposition of things, say a man’s qualifications and the 
official post which it has pleased the destinies to bestow on him 
implies an eye for relations, and is indeed a mark of intellect. The 
quaint disparities which the world-spectacle is ever exhibiting, 
partly supplied by the dramatic inconsistences of the actors them- 
selves, partly by the whimsical hand which shifts the mise en scéne, 
require a trained perceptioa of the contradictory not inferior to that 
of the logician. 

It is to be noted that this larger detection of disparity or incon- 
gruity is due to the introduction of ideal points of reference. The 
savage and the child are content with custom as their standard, 
and things become “funny ” to them merely through a departure 
from the customary, the accepted, as anything foreign in dress, 
speech, or manners. The thought of our time has substituted ideas 
for unexamined usage; we judge of fitness, of propriety, no longer 
by a bare reference to conventional rules, but by the application of 
some conception of the inherent worth of things. 

It will be further evidenced that this introduction of ideal 
standards into our judgment of things allows of a large dilatation 
of that agreeable sense of uplifting and exultation which is found 
to be another ingredient in the earlier type of laughter. To be able 
to find wanting even great personages and much-praised exploits 
by the application of a more exact measure is to share for the 
moment in the proud down-glance of the eagle. A considerable 
factor in the amusement of the not wholly idle observer of contem- 
porary life comes from the enjoyment of the critic’s vantage- 
ground. The medizval citizen’s merriment at the foibles of his 
priest, the sotto voce chucklings of “‘ Jeames” at the doings of the 
‘gents’ upstairs are modes of enjoyment narrowly circumscribed 
by the conventional and borné character of the standards implied. 
Our habits of reflection, of ideal criticism, enable us to play the 
censor of manners on a much larger scale, to subject the highest 
dignitaries themselves, whose names the devout are wont to 
whisper, to the painless process of a humorous dissection. 
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So far we have sought the secret of pensive humour in its matured 
thoughtfulness. Yet this does not wholly explain the transfor- 
mation of pristine jovial laughter. Along with this result of grow- 
ing thoughtfulness, and inseparably intertwined with it has come 
another element of change, which we may call the humanizing of 
mirth. I have conceded that even the most refined humour retains a 
faint echo of the first rude note of derision, the shout of triumph at 
the spectacle of something—if only a hat—suddenly brought low. 
Yet the sense of superiority which we derive, say from the well-meant 
but luckless experiments of a new public body, or the little sensitive- 
nesses of a person of great and assured reputation, is a long way re- 
moved from the brutal satisfaction with which a savage or a school- 
boy sees his rival tripped up. It seems to be a necessary condition 
of a true sense of humour, that it be far from personal dislike and 
from everything in the shape of vindictiveness. Whether gratified 
by a play at the theatre, by a page of Heine, or merely by some 
unconsciously droll paragraph in a newspaper, our sense of the 
ludicrous has always something of the character of sesthetic feeling 
in so far as it is the outcome of a contemplative mood. It is the 
position of critical quizzer that gives all the delightful sense of 
uplifting to a genuinely humorous laugh; and this contemplative 
feeling, if less exciting than that of personal triumph, is a purer 
pleasure since all hostility has in it the bitter smack of malignity. 

This esthetic purification of laughter from the grossness of 
personal passion is due in no small measure to Art, its discipline 
and the mental habits which they set up. 

Other influences serve to sweeten, to humanize, the feeling. 
What we specifically mean by “humonr” is a sentiment not merely 
toned down by thought to the low pitch of sensitiveness, and freed 
from the harsh jarring clement of a personal*‘ Schadenfreude,” but 
mellowed and enriched by a commingling of other and kindly tones 
of feeling. ‘To the eyes of the true humorist, of a Goldsmith, of a 
Sterne, of a George Eliot, the mean, the debased, never appears 
merely in its drollness. The same swift glance which spies the 
quaint feature of character or circumstance detects also its concomi- 
tants. From the ideal point of view, to which every genial nature 
untainted by cynicism perforce adheres, there is always something 
regrettable in defect, something pitiful in failure and misfortune 
whence the note of sadness that has stolen into our modern laughter. 
The secret of a humorous interpretation of the life-spectacle is that 
while fixing its eye directly on the contrariety of fact to ideal re- 
quirement, on the laughable element in all the less serious upsettings 
of humanity, it manages at the same time to keep in fairly distinct 
side-view the implicated pitifulness. Hence that large binocular 
view of things which we always find in the great literary humorists, 
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the creators of Falstaff, of the Vicar, of Captain Costigan, and the 
rest, which embraces at once the drollness and the pathos, and by 
combining these, reaches the perception of that stereoscopic whole- 
ness which we try to name when we talk of the tragic-comedy of 
life. 

The effect of this humanizing of primitive savage laughter by an 
infusion of kindly sentiment is illustrated in what, perhaps, is the 
most remarkable characteristic of our modern humour, viz., the 
universality of its scope, in which the ego itself finds its place. So 
long as laughter contains a distinct vibration of the old note of 
insult, so long must we resent being its objects. But when it 
grows mellow and kindly we withdraw our objection. There is 
nothing so terrible in having fun poked at our foibles, or our little 
discomfitures, so long as we know that there is the hypocrite love 
behind the laughing mask. One may go further and contend that 
a full development of the sense of the ludicrous will necessarily 
generate a good capacity of self-laughter. The man who never 
smiles at his own absurdities is but in the first form of the school 
of humour. 

It has been suggested above that the chief function of humour 
in these days is individual rather than social. Its worth seems to 
be in the large quiet satisfaction which it brings to the subject 
himself. Yet, offspring as it is of primitive laughter, humour 
retains something of that social utility which seems so far as we 
can look back to have been its primal raison Wétre. In current 
criticism of life and art, we see humour resorted to as a mild form 
of pressure by which the community seeks to keep its errant mem- 
bers in wholesome touch with itself. 

A distinctive feature in this corrective function of modern 
humour is that it is carried out to so large an extent indirectly by 
self-criticism. Humour is invaluable in the work of moral self- 
education, just because of its acute vision, its quickness in detect- 
ing the first flecks of dust on the bright surface of character. 
More particularly, perhaps, the rdéle of humour here seems to be to 
compel us for the moment to abandon our habitual pose, and to 
look our most valued aims, our proudest enthusiasms, fearlessly in 
the face. Herein lies that moral value of comedy which Lessing so 
finely describes in a well-known passage. We often wake up to 
an unsuspected weakness by seeing this externalized and exag- 
gerated. The morai effect of a comedy of Moliére or of Mr. 
Meredith lies in the swift instinctive recoil from a pitch of moral 
absurdity which we half-consciously realize to be a possibility for 
ourselves. 

That a sense of humour will in this way stand a man in good 
stead is, I think, certain. How often are we disposed to pray that 
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the earnest worker in politics, in art, in letters, might be endowed, 
if only for an instant, with the capacity of seeing himself as others, 
that is to say the humorous crowd, see him. No personage, how- 
ever exalted, is quite safe when wholly out of touch with the com- 
mon instincts of seemliness, of moderation, of proportion. 

While, however, our sense of humour thus carries on the primal 
function of keeping the individual in normal touch with the com- 
munity, it has another and complementary function. As sug- 
gested above, the sentiment is largely the outcome of the develop- 
ment of individuality, of the free play of a man’s own mind, 
untrammelled by the conventionalities in the midst of which he 
lives. It is the right to survey our surroundings from our own 
deal point of view, which secures to us a full gratification of the 
feeling. 

I have hinted that there is much in the social spectacle which lends 
itself to humorous contemplation, if only the ideal point of view is 
attained. And here I would say that I am not thinking merely of 
“Society” in the conventional sense of that term. That this has its 
own peculiar absurdities is known to every reader of our comic jour- 
nals, and the comic journals by no means exhaust the list of these 
absurdities. Indeed the record of the doings of what now gives 
itself out to be the fashionable world is a never-failing entertain- 
ment for one who has the quick eye for the manifold comicalities of 
human affairs. Yet fashion has no monopoly in the matter of the 
incongruities. To the attentive eye guided by ideal standards of 
fitness does there not reveal itself now and again the dispro- 
portionate, the inconsequent, in the graver departments of public 
life, where reason and the fitness of things might be expected to 
have undisputed empire? How muci of the droll, for example, 
may we not discern in the laboured oratory of the modern politi- 
cian, its solemnities and its jocosities alike, as soon as one gets away 
from the troubled air of the heated partisan position, and any- 
where near the commanding point of view of an ideal criticism ! 
In literature, again, the man who cares to look for it will find no 
meagre entertainment, in the way in which reputations are nowa- 
days manufactured, in the touching submissions of an opinionless 
public to the deliverances of the first self-appointed authority, is 
the frantic efforts of an age of many meagre mediocrities to puff 
itself out into imposing proportions! And may we not occasion- 
ally detect an amusing disparity between merit and position, 
between the obligations of office and actual performances, even in 
the high places of the Church and the University ? 

It is difficult, of course, to say how different ages may com- 
pare in respect to the drolleries of public life. We know that other 
periods and other patterns of society have had their ludicrous side 
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which was duly appreciated by the few contemporary observers 
happily endowed with the requisite organ; yet there is much to 
suggest that the humorous observer of society to-day is at a con- 
siderable advantage as compared with his predecessors. The very 
bigness of our social scheme coupled with its instability, its in- 
cessant shiftings, seems to generate a fine crop of extravagances 
and bizarre juxtapositions. What a wealth of drollest incident is 
supplied, for example, by the restless discontent of our times, by the 
contortions of the human figure as it tries to wriggle its way into 
a more central ring of the social circle! The very go-aheadness of 
our times, again, the haste to strike out new experiments in all 
directions, gives to contemporary life something of the amusing 
aspect of childish changefulness and caprice. Then, too, the over- 
activity of these days, the determination of people to secure the 
nod of public recognition somehow, leads to the whole entertain- 
ing gamut of perverse oddity and faddishness. The social changes 
of our times appear further to be particularly favourable to the 
production of what is perhaps the most amusing feature in the 
social spectacle, viz., make-believe. The very unwieldiness of the 
new court of public opinion, aided by its want of the requisite 
training, renders it singularly amenable to the convincing force of 
noisy self-advertisement, especially when supported by a little 
judicious puffing on the part of the aspirant’s friends. Nothing is 
more agreeably satisfying to a humorous appetite than the scru- 
tinizing of the reputations of the hour by a reference to the 
intrinsic worth of things. To all which one may add that the very 
craving for notoriety, aided by the general lack of humorous per- 
ception in those whose minds are weighted with the onerous busi- 
ness of achieving social success, guarantees to the spectator in 
these days a full unabridged report of all that is most enjoyable in 
the way of social vagary. 

This humorous enjoyment of the absurdities of the social scene 
implies a certain measure of detachment. For, to begin with, if 
we are to live more and have our being in the social whirl, a cer- 
tain respect for the gyrating figures about us will be forced from 
us, @ generous indulgence in the joys of laughter being likely to 
bring our heads into unpleasant collision with the unyielding skulls 
round about us. And, further, a certain remoteness from the 
giddy dance is necessary for a full and clear perception of its 
laughable figures and of their laughable performances. One may 
say, indeed, the full measure of possible humorous enjoyment will 
come only to him who leads something of the life of a recluse, and 
so is able to realize all the delightful sense of relief from the 
pitiless strain, and the wearisome boredom of society. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that in order to extract 
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a properly humorous enjoyment from the spectacle everything like 
personal chagrin should be excluded. It is not for the “ social 
failure,” who still smarts under his disappointment, to indulge in 
the contemplation of the human comedy. The purest enjoyment of 
the comic spectacle comes to one who has never keenly pursued 
society’s favour. 

But I am now concerned to show not merely that this partial 
retirement from the social scene may be highly agreeable, but that 
it has its real uses. It is surely one of the stupid errors of our 
day that a man belongs altogether to the community of which he 
isa member. This idea is, indeed, preposterous on its very face. 
We are in sooth very far from being the utterly social beings we 
like to think ourselves, and deeper than all the instincts of com- 
panionship and brotherhood lies the impulse of the tough energetic 
little ego to maintain and to develop itself in its own way. The ex- 
travagant demands of the community on the individual in these 
days lead now and again to an outbreak of the spirit of revolt ; and 
such uprisings of the rebel in us are honourable. 

Now, I am disposed to think that the surest preservative against 
a weak truckling to convention, a hypocritical hiding of our true 
self in order to curry favour with contemporaries, is a lively un- 
slumbering sense of the drolleries of things. The same genial im- 
pulse of laughter which arms us against the excesses of self-asser- 
tion will most effectually aid us also in a proper maintenance of 
our individual integrity. 

The contemplation of the absurdities of human life, enjoyable 
and useful as the occupation undoubtedly is, constitutes after all 
but a pastime. We are here, alas, as parents and teachers early 
taught us, not merely to play but to work. We must all make 
some acquaintance with the serious business of life, and with its 
painful struggles ; and those of us who try to aim high must toil 
long and wearily before we realize our aims, and so need every 
fortifying influence. Now, it so happens that the same humorous 
perception which can make retirement a prolonged entertainment 
will stand us in good stead in battling with obdurate circumstance. 
Indeed, one may say that it is in the comfort, the refreshment, 
which humour brings into the midst of our work-a-day life that we 
find its highest value, its indispensableness to the modern man and 
woman. 

Suffering is real, and there are blows of adversity which strike 
us dumb fora long moment. Yet a good deal of human trouble is 
small enough when we can only reach the proper point of view. 
The gift of humour supplies a rebound from the oppression and 
strain of life’s cares, enables a man to rise above the smarting 
and the chafing of his wounds by showing him the amusing lights 
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that gild our very adversities. Thanks to a merciful Providence, 
most—perhaps all—troubles have their droll facets, so that we 
have only to turn them round a little in order to pass from tears 
to laughter. To the genuinely humorous soul there is something 
comical in the most irritating features of our life, in the very per- 
verseness of its dispensations, in the provokingly ingenious way in 
which destiny is wont to contradict and baffle our wishes and 
anticipations. It was thus that Goldsmith’s genial spirit faced its 
harsh destiny, giving back “‘in cheerful humour or whimsical 
warning what it received in mortification or grief.” It was the 
same invaluable gift of seeing the whimsicalities of fate through 
its cruelties which carried the boy Charles Dickens through one of 
the hardest passages of youthful experience, a fact which is 
sufficiently attested perhaps by the frequency with which he 
combines in one of the most popular of his characters a genius at 
once for getting into scrapes and for extracting from them 
humorous consolation.* 

Perhaps, however, the highest office of humour in the struggle of 
life is to aid us in casting off our troubles as unreal, or, at least, as 
exaggerated. When the sensitive nerve is first lacerated, the very 
poignancy and insistence of the pain disables us for estimating the 
precise proportions of our misfortune. Exaggeration at this 
moment is natural and inevitable. The healthy nervous organism 
shows its vitality by the rapidity of recuperative process. The 
vigorous and manly spirit masters and puts aside its woes, the 
weakly and supine dwells on and so prolongs them. Now, one of 
the most effectual means of throwing off a chafing burden is a 
resolute contemplation of the humorous aspects of the situation. 
By bringing into view the relations of things which strong feeling 
obscures, what was a moment ago something utterly black and 
dismal takes on a bright, diverting aspect. In this way, for 
example, when a man is for a moment wounded by an affront 
from one concerned to emphasizing the fact of his social conse- 
quences, what a plentitude of balm lies ready to hand in humorous 
reflection, say, on the unseemliness of giving oneself airs of supe- 
riority in a world where we are all on one low level of inferiority 
to the real and sublime masters. 

Again, in all keen pursuit of coveted things we seem through 
the very necessity of concentrating our energies to fall into a tem- 
porary exaggeration of values. The position, the fame, which we 
have sturdily set ourselves to win, assumes for the time a supreme 

* A magnificent example of the turning of the sense of humour to consolatory 
purposes is to be found in the way in which Hans von Biilow behaved when 


Richard Wagner, his master, robbed him of his wife. The story is well told in 
The National Observer, Feb, 17th, 1894. 
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and quite unique importance. Hence the stupifying shock of dis- 
appointed ambition. Here, too, a sense of humour may find its 
place as an aid to healthy self-adjustment. The onesidedness of 
view which springs out of the pertinacity of will is corrected by 
the calm reflection that brings in omitted factors, and so restores 
the wholesome sense of proportion. Such reflective correction of 
point of view is in the case of the genial laughter-prone man 
largely prompted and sustained by a sense of humour. It is the 
diverting aspect of his errors, the comical extravagances of his 
momentary anxieties and despondencies, which attract and fix the 
reflective eye. Hence it may be said that such a person laughs 
away the worst part of his troubles by noting and correcting his 
first absurdly exaggerated estimate of their dimensions. 

The humorous reflection on life’s worries leads up to the 
correction of that habitual over-estimation of self and its concerns 
which grows out of all strong vital impulses. To see our ab- 
sorbing concerns in their merely relative importance, as the 
Scotch professor may have done, who, after trying his hand at 
golf, drew from his disgusted caddie the observation : ‘“ Anybody 
can teach Greek, but gowf needs a heid,” this is a most salutary 
form of self-correction. ‘T’o muse on the dwarfed figure we cut 
in the vast assemblage of things, and how well it can carry itself 
out, whether we are on the scene or not, this, too, brings the 
corrective smile to the lips. 

Here, however, it is evident we reach the point at which 
humorous sensibility ceases to be of any direct practical use and 
benefit to us. To view ourselves as part of the total system, as 
insignificant details in a measureless universe, is plainly to 
abandon the practical life-furthering point of view for the 
philosophic. This direction of humorous reflection is perfected 
in connection with that large sympathetic view of humanity and 
its destiny which fills so prominent a place in the best thought 
of to-day. 

That this new comprehension of human life as a whole has its 
sombre hue is certain. Our wider modern sympathies resent the 
story of so much seemingly needless suffering. Hence the note 
of pessimistic despair which is audible in varying intensity and 
distinctness through the whole movement of modern literature. 
Yet the life-instinct within us will not suffer this mood of des- 
pondency. We are forced to find some modus vivendi with 
adverse destiny. We cannot go back to the naif childish optimism 
of an earlier age which saw in the suffering of creation, in human 
degradation, nothing but the shadows of the world-picture 
artistically thrown in to emphasize the lights. How, then, are we 
to effect a readjustmert with the order of things? 
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Here there suggests itself a last philosophic use in kindly humour. 
It is certain that in the spectacle of the collective, as of the single 
life, there present themselves amusing ingredients. Harsh and 
irritating, as this opposition of fact and fate appears to human 
longing, it has its comical aspect too. How far-reaching and subtle 
an irony reveals itself in the scheme of Nature when we estimate 
it by our human standards! With a fair appearance of wise pur- 
pose she manages to combine just enough of bungling, of short- 
coming, to give to her whole handiwork the look of a provoking 
determination to cross and to disappoint us. The spectacle of poor 
cheated humanity at once touches the tenderest heart-fibres and 
moves the risible muscles, and thus calls forth that new mingled 
sentiment of humorous pity which gives it its tragic-comic value. 
In this way the bitterness of mere pessimism is dissolved in the 
sweetness of a new and more genial feeling. 

How far this half-pathetic, half-comic view of the world is from 
pessimistic denunciation may be seen in the fact that it is in a sense 
a return to an optimistic survey. For so quaintly are the rational 
and the irrational elements woven into the structure of the world, 
so rich and diversified are the incongruities of human life, that a 
keenly humorous man may construct a new subjective Theodicy, and 
say, “The world is at least the best possible for humorous com- 
templation.” This seems to be half implied in the words of M. 
Scherer: “‘ The temperament of the humorist is, on the whole, the 
happiest that a man can bring into this world, and the humorist’s 
point of view the justest from which it can be judged.” 

A final philosophic use of humour may be found in the discovery 
and correction of exaggeration, the irrationality latent in all our 
feeble attempts to apply ideal conceptions to what is perversely and 
incurably unideal. A friend of Carlyle tells me that the gloomy sage, 
after breaking out into one of his long almost savage attacks on the 
scheme of things, would suddenly stop and collapse in a good peal of 
laughter. All strongly emotional estimates, be they the wild pean 
of optimism, or the ferocious attack of pessimism, are felt in our 
calm moments to be out of place, to be a mere usurpation by senti- 
ment of the throne of reason. ‘To quarrel with our world, our 
one world, is, when calmly considered, an absurdity. Much of 
contemporary pessimism has all the comicality which belongs 
to sickly sentiment, to carefully nursed Weltschinery, and, as I 
have elsewhere remarked, the lack of a sense of humour is one of 
the notes of the genuine pessimist. At the best, condemnation of 
the scheme of things is a piece of human impertinence. A large 
and fine vision for the ludicrous will thus serve to warn us against 
despair, will help us towards that calmer and more philosophic 
View of things, in which approval and disavvroval are alike ex- 
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cluded as an immodest intrusion of incompetent sentiment. Here 
we have the final correction of extravagance, the elimination of the 
ancient and obstinate impulse to make man the measure of things, 
the perfecting of the process of self-adjustment to environment in 
the untroubled confronting of the inexpugnable realities. 

I have tried to show that the sense of humour has its various 
uses. It not merely gives a pleasant seasoning to the dish of life; 
it is its conservative salt. It carries on in our later sadder days 
the sweet refreshing offices of childish laughter. It is at once the 
outcome and the sustainer of a healthy vitality, of that attitude of 
quiet readiness which sentinels the wise man’s life. 

How much use this faculty of self-amusement may bring a maa 
will depend on circumstances. ‘There are light-hearted individuals, 
and races, too, born to good fortune, who get on very well without 
it. These have the boyish rollicking gaiety which is perhaps better 
than reflective humour. Again, there are those whose special 
ambitions seem to require them to habitually bear about with them 
a weighty sense of their own consequence, such as august officials 
who have to keep up the imposing look, people with a mission, and 
so forth. These, too, equally incapable with the careless boy of 
seeing the humorous side of life, are for their own ends much better 
off without the endowment. On the other hand, those who are at 
once sensitive in their feelings, and keen and penetrating in their 
perceptions, especially where called on to wrestle with adverse 
circumstances,ne’er-do-wells of the Goldsmith type, may be said to be 
in urgent need of it. Perhaps it is not too much to say that men 
and women who resolutely look below the surface of things, and 
whose hearts are many-chorded and resonant to all the notes in the 
music of life, must be humorous or they will faint through sheer 
excess of pain. 

The supposition that humour has an exceptional utility for men 
of a sensitive and intellectual cast is supported by fact. It has been 
noted that the feeling is a common endowment of the reflective 
brooding mind, and that it frequently appears asa relieving feature 
in a sombre temperament. It is noticeable, too, that humour often 
appears as a reaction from a narrow and oppressive religious creed. 
Puritan humour, of which Mr. Spurgeon was an excellent example, 
seems to me to illustrate this breath-taking or back-straightening 
function under an oppressive load. A good deal of American 
humour is the lineal descendant of this Puritan variety. 

The same thing seems to be true of races. M. Taine writes of 
the “gloomy humour” of Englishmen, born of their climate. It 
seems certain that the more distinctively modern varieties of 
humour, its reflective and philosophic shades, flourish best in the 
triste North among the Teutonic races of Europe, and their vast 
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colony in the Western World. One of my friends who knows the 
Irish in Ireland tells me that their brighter tones of humour, too, 
are organically connected with a specially high degree of sensitive, 
ness, and serve as a protective tegument to the moral nerve. 

If humour has these special uses for those who think and so 
suffer more, it seems probable that it will be still further developed, 
Of late we have seen a considerable expansion of humorous litera- 
ture. In Europe and in America new shades of the feeling have 
emerged through the growth of a new kind of thoughtfulness, 
through the turning of the humorous eye on such neglected and 
rich territories as childhood. It is worth noting, too, that at this 
moment special honour is paid to an English writer who, to one 
of the most different of styles, unites the gifts of a humorous in- 
sight which has at once the breadth of an Aristophanes and the 
pensive subtlety of a George Eliot. May one not surmise that 
this means, like the introducticn of lawn-tennis and golf, the 
supply of new modes of recreation suited to our age and its special 
needs ? 

In the future, man having become still more humanized, at once 
more tenacious of his ideals, and more alive to the ludicrous conse- 
quences which they introduce, will perhaps become still less of a 
gay-hearted child than he now is. If so, he will have to brighten 
the chamber of life, as it loses its gladsome morn-given light, with 
the comforting glow of a kindly humour. The maintenance of the 
genial fire will be more specially the work of the humorist, and it 
may be expected that men will more and more recruit and fortify 
themselves for the battle of life by drinking at the stream of 
humorous literature. 
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IN an appreciative review of a recent volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography the Times made the following remarks :— 
“ Tf notoriety is the measure of eminence and fame, perhaps no two 
names in the volume are more famous than those of Dr. Sacheverell 
and Tom Sayers, who have at least their pugnacity in common and 
who both had greatness thrust on them by circumstances 
independent of themselves. . . . Of Tom Sayers, the British 
champion in the last great prize-fight which excited general 
interest in this country, Major Broadfoot writes with an enthusiasm 
hardly intelligible to a generation indifferent to the glories of the 
ring. But national biography is not eclectic, and a contest so 
historic as that of Sayers and Heenan no doubt demands a record 
conceived in the spirit of the generation which witnessed it. It is 
perhaps no illegitimate association which carries us from the name 
of Sayers to that of Savage.” 

Now, leaving the doctor out of the question, and not pausing to 
dispute whether Sayers achieved greatness or had greatness thrust 
upon him, but remarking that the only qualities of the savage which 
he possessed were the noble ones, let us consider whether the 
younger generation is indifferent to the glories of the ring, and if 
so, why? Is boxing, whether for a prize or for exercise, immoral 
and deserving of condemnation, or is it valuable as training for 
body and mind, and therefore worthy of encouragement ? Turn to 
the oldest accounts. During the siege of Troy, in the games at the 
funeral of Patroclus, there occurred a veritable prize-fight between 
Epeius, son of Panopeus, and Euryalus, son of Mecisteus, which was 
reported in considerable detail by Homer. 

Lord Derby, in his translation describing the last round, says, 
that after some infighting 


‘then rushed 
Epeius on, and full upon the cheek, 
Half turned aside, let fall a staggering blow ; 
Nor stood Euryalus ; but, legs and feet 


Knocked from beneath him, prone to earth he fell ; 
And as a fish that flounders on the sand, 
Thrown by rude Boreas on the weedy beach, 
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Till covered o’er by the returning wave ; 

So floundered he beneath that stunning blow. 
But brave Epeius took him by the hand, 
And raised him up ;” * 


thereby showing courtesy and generosity to a fallen foe, practices 
which we shall see to have been repeated in modern days. 

In the olden time fists and wrists were armed with leather straps 
which strengthened arm and forearm, a practice by no means to be 
commended, as the blows were in consequence more dangerous than 
those from the naked fist. Nevertheless the cwstus was used at 
the Olympian games, those noble spectacles connected with religious 
observance, which exercised such influence on the national 
character and helped to produce the perfection of physique with 
which Greek statues have made us acquainted. 

In later times the games of the Roman amphitheatre succeeded, 
but their effect was debasing rather than elevating, owing to the 
nature of the combats which were most popular. These gladiatorial 
tights are said to have been a survival of the sacrifice of prisoners 
at the funerals of great men, a practice recorded in the legends 
of many nations, of which the most recent example is the Indian 
Suttee. Yet, in spite of the brutality, think of the effect on art; 
where could models finer than the gladiators be got? Let those 
who have seen them recall to mind the statue of the wounded 
gladiator in the National Museum of Naples and that wonderful 
masterpiece the dying gladiator of the Capitoline, which inspired 
Byron’s well-known lines, and acknowledge that the legacy which 
these games has left us is not all evil. 

Passing from these ancient days let us consider the comparatively 
modern development of boxing in England, and we find that the 
chief departure from old custom was the abandonment of the 
ceestus, or fist armour, a change which at once lessened the danger 
of the blow. For, not only is the naked fist less capable of inflicting 
a dangerous wound, but itself suffers from the blow sometimes to 
such an extent as to punish the striker more than the stricken. 
In other respects the rules of the modern ring did not very widely 
differ from those which governed the Olympian contests. 

There is not much known about English boxing before the time 
of George I., when a French traveller records the extraordinary 
fascination which anything in the shape of a fight possessed for the 
English people. Even if two small boys quarrel in the street, a 
ring is at once formed, order and fair-play being observed. Then 
we read of the valiant Figg, who used to frequent fairs and exhibit 
his knowledge in various combats—with the foil, back-sword, 
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cudgel, and fist; winding up his announcement with the loyal 
Vivat Rex. The next celebrated boxer was Broughton, who is held 
to have been the father of the science, and is thus described, we 
believe, by Captain Godfrey, in his Treatise upon the Useful 
Science of Defence:—‘ Perfect master of time and measure, he 
stopped as regularly as the swordsman, carried his blows truly in 
the line, stepped not back distrusting of himself to stop a blow, 
and fumbling in the return with an arm unaided by his body, pro- 
ducing but a kind of fly-flap blows, such as pastry-cooks used to 
beat insects from their tarts. No! Broughton stepped boldly and 
firmly in, bid welcome to the coming blow, received it with his 
guardian arm, then with a general summons of his swelling muscles, 
and his firm body seconding his arm, and supplying it with all its 
weight, poured the pile-driving force upon his man.” In his days 
the sport became a national one, and the prize-fighter a companion 
for persons of the highest rank; he was backed, and almost 
seconded, says a writer in the Annual Register, by a Prince of the 
Blood Royal in a prize-fight fought in a Metropolitan churchyard. 
With science, humanity became more prominent in boxing, and 
to Broughton is due the encouragement, if not the introduction, 
of sparring with gloves. Such was the commencement of the 
palmy days of the noble science, when Tom Cribb and Jackson 
Hourished; of them mention is made by Byron, who was an 
admirer of the art and no mean performer. In his diary of 
November 24, 1813, he records :—“ Just returned from dinner, with 
Jackson (the Emperor of Pugilism) and another of the select, at 
Cribb’s, the champion’s. . . « We had Tom up after dinner. 

. . . . He is now a publican, and, I fear, a sinner,” Xe. 
‘After these names those of Gully and Shaw the Lifeguardsman 
come to mind. The former was altogether a remarkable man, of 
whose career an interesting sketch is to be found in Vol. II. of 
Baily’s Magazine, 1860. He became champion in 1808, and then 
left the ring for the racecourse, where his cool clear-headedness, 
united to a perfectly marvellous power of judging a race-horse, 
resulted in his making a large fortune. He left Newmarket, and 
bought a place near Pontefract, became M.P., and, after being a few 
years in the House, finally settled near Winchester. Shaw was 
killed at Waterloo by a bullet, after slaying or disabling ten 
cuirassiers, and Blaine, in the Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, 
records that he left behind him a name imperishable in the annals 
of history, and that to his early lessons in boxing he owed the 
stamina, and the “ bold and fearless bearing which has gained for 
him a deathless fame,” and not in any degree to “all the sophistry 
of the most consummate lecturers on the art of war.” These were 
not the days of crammers and competitive examinations—with 
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their good and evil—they have passed away ; “the champions are 
gone, their patrons are dust, their virtues have become mythical ; 
and with them has gone the interest of the respectable portion of 
society,” * or, at any rate, of those whose morality was offended by 
the concomitants of the sport. Naturally enough, after it was 
made illegal, respectability, more or less, departed, yet the good 
traditions of the ring were fairly maintained till 1860, when the 
public interest was aroused to an extraordinary pitch by the match 
between Tom Sayers and John C. Heenan, the American. The 
result was a drawn battle, a dissappointing result, but after a time 
excitement wore away, and the public seemed to concern itself 
very little with boxing. In 1866, however, there was a revival of 
popularity, due chiefly, it is said, to Mr. John G. Chambers, who 
founded the “ A.A. Club,” and, in conjunction with the Marquis of 
Queensberry, drew up the well-known rules for glove contests. 
Concerning these we shall have something to say presently, when 
examining the arguments for and against boxing; but we hope 
this short sketch may serve to recall the salient features of its 
history, and suffice to remind readers that the noble science is not 
without claims to a place in our memory. 

Against boxing, specially in the form of prize-fighting, opponents 
urge that the practice is a brutal one, debasing alike to principals 
and all others concerned, just as were the fights of gladiators, either 
with men or beasts, in the Roman arena, and as the bull-fight now 
is in Spain. Further, they allege, with much justice, that the 
meetings are largely attended by the scum of the population, the 
criminal portion being in great force; that they are, in point of 
fact, outings for thieves. Finally, allowing that prize-fighting was 
a national sport, and that ingenuity may find something to urge in 
its favour, yet, like other sports, such as bull or bear baiting, it is no 
longer suited to the more enlightened spirit of the present age, 
and cannot, therefore, be revived. These, we think, are the main 
accusations, and it will not be denied that they are entitled 
to considerable weight. 

The defence of boxing has been, for the most part, of two sorts ; 
the one out-and-out, uncompromising, and carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country; the other, apologetic and half-hearted, but, 
perhaps, more prudent and just. An amusing instance of the 
first kind is to be found in a letter from Mr. Barber Beaumont, a 
Middlesex magistrate, published in The Morning Post, of Sept. 18, 
1829, and in part quoted by Blaine with great approval. Mr, 
Beaumont says, that whilst human nature is what it is there will 
be fighting. That evil cannot be eradicated, but it may be modified 
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and controlled, thereby effecting a triumph of civilization. Just as 
the more rigidly military discipline is maintained, so is war 
divested of many of its horrors; similarly, boxing, under strict 
rules strictly enforced, modifies and lessens the brutality of an 
unscientific brawl. What happens elsewhere, in the absence of the 
rules of the ring, is thus told :—“ In a neighbouring country, one 
man who conceives himself aggrieved by another does not scruple 
to waylay him, and murder him with a bludgeon or pitchfork, or to 
set fire to his cabin and burn him or his family in their sleep.” 
Where boxing is unknown, men fight up and down; that is, when 
one is down, the other continues to assault him; and, in America, 
gouging was practised—a brutal mode of conflict. But, boxing is 
the best corrective of such practices; it alike prevents a man from 
tamely accepting insult, and from allowing his revenge to exceed 
wholesome limits. Men, specially poor men, cannot always appeal 
to the law; they have neither the time nor the money, and their 
quarrel must be decided according to the laws of the ring. “I 
wish all laws had an equal portion of humanity and good sense in 
them.” 

The discipline of the ring has first regard to the relative powers 
of the combatants ; they should be fairly equal, no weapons save 
nature’s should be used, and no unfair advantage should be taken. 
When a man is knocked down his antagonist’s assault ceases, and 
the combat is renewed on equal terms. This is more than just—it 
is generous beyond the practice of any other country—ancient or 
modern. Self-restraint even when under excitement is enforced, 
and all foul practices are abhorrent to fair boxing. To talk, therefore, 
of the brutality of boxing, is to talk ignorantly and without sense. 
It is invaluable for military and naval training; the feeling of 
superiority which it gives an Englishman is carried by hiin into the 
field of battle, and to it may reasonably be ascribed the irresistible 
courage with which the British soldier charges and the British 
sailor boards. If this is so—and who can deny it—the practice 
of fighting should be maintained, and that is best done by 
giving prizes, and by strict adherence to rules whereby the art is 
preserved from degenerating into brutality. “The very tender- 
hearted, therefore, who cannot bear to hear of a bruiser being 
bruised, but hunt him like a wild beast, and punish him almost to 
his death, in evidence of their consistency and humanity, would do 
well to display their tenderness some other way, and to leave black 
eyes and bruised noses to the care of their owners.” The restraint 
which makes a meeting for a prize-fight disperse at the order of 
“some clerical or meddling magistrate” shows that the lessons 
of patience and obedience taught by the laws of the ring are 
practically learnt. And Mr. Beaumont thus winds up:—“It is 
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evident, therefore, that boxing and the laws of the ring impose a 
most valuable restraint upon the ebullitions of rage and the thirst 
for revenge amongst the lower orders, teaching them to preserve 
their temper and self-possession under suffering, to scorn unfair 
advantages, to defend themselves with firmness, and to exercise the 
virtues of forbearance and humanity towards a fallen foe, and that 
they are also an excellent preparative for making good sailors and 
soldiers.” 

An example of the other sort of extenuator is to be found in an 
article called “The Renaissance of Pugilism,” published in the 
Saturday Review of January 10, 1885. The writer announces 
the revival of prize-fighting, but asks why and wherefore? He 
suggests as a reason a slacking off in the eagerness of the police 
in persecuting pugilists which corresponds to an abatement of 
enthusiasm against the practice on the part of an enlightened public. 
An instance in which men concerned in a fight were brought before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins and convicted, is referred to. It is said that the 
learned judge instead of cursing went near to blessing the offenders; 
and that the penalty inflicted wassmall. The result was considered 
“as a sort of official protest made against the sentimental 
humanitarianism which has been so rampant amongst us for 
several years past.” Without fully endorsing this view, the writer 
admits that much nonsense has been talked about prize-fighting 
since it was ostracized in England. Noone need dispute that there 
are great objections to the practice, but the drawbacks are not those 
urged by its loudest assailants. Then as to the sufferings of the 
principals they differ in kind but not in essence from those endured 
in other forms of sport, such as running, and chief among thei is 
exhaustion. 

Again, a reason why ruftians and blacklegs resort to the ring is 
because the sport has been made illegal, and hence the restraining 
influence due to the presence of respectable persons is wanting. 

The writer thinks that the chief evil of a prize-fight results to 
tue spectators, whom it demoralizes as does a bull-fight; but this 
cannot be urged against sparring with the gloves. He tells how 
when the crusade against fist-fighting was most rigorous, there was 
an alarming outbreak of stabbing and other murderous assaults, 
and remarks, that if Englishmen are not allowed to settle their 
quarrels by a glove-fight they will do so either with the naked fist 
or in other ways “infinitely more dangerous and disgraceful.” 

Such are the chief points, discovered after careful search, which 
have been urged in favour of pugilism; the objections have already 
been stated, and it is not necessary to say much by way of 
commentary. No one will dispute that evil is attached to the 
practice of prize-fighting, but that is true of all fighting and of 
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most sports ; indeed, it is part of our nature and no one, not even the 
noblest and best, is free from it. The question then seems to be 
whether the balance of advantage to the general community lies 
with abolishing pugilism—as far as may be—or of so regulating it as 
to minimize the evils and to develop all the good it possesses. Now, 
any form of fighting may be made illegal, and the men who take 
part in it may be punished, but that will not stop strife; the form 
only will be altered, and we fully believe that the newer fashion 
will be more dangerous and more cowardly. The knife will be used 
in place of the fist, and Englishmen will settle their disputes after 
the manner of foreigners. Is that desirable from any point of view ‘ 
We think not. 

Look at the matter again on a larger scale. In spite of every 
precaution nations will fight, and to maintain their position must 
keep soldiers and sailors. Some persons, well-intentioned, but we 
fear sadly deficient in judgment, dream that arbitration may be 
successful in every dispute. Reams of rubbish have been written, 
and floods of talk have been poured forth on its behalf; but whilst 
within certain limits its benefit is unquestionable, there are vital 
matters which no self-respecting man or nation dare trust to the 
arbitrament of a stranger, and so far in this wicked world immunity 
from insult or assault is in direct proportion to the recognized 
power of inflicting prompt punishment on the offender. 

This to a great extent accounts for the bloated armaments of the 
day, concerning which there is much grumbling, not without cause: 
yet no one of experience will deny that the better men are trained 
and the more strict their discipline the less are the horrors of war. 
Similarly, training for boxing, including obedience to the rules of 
the ring, modifies and minimizes what is brutal in fighting. It 
unquestionably teaches and enforces self-restraint, and plants 
successfully in soil not always the most promising the seeds of 
chivalry. There are plenty of instances in the history of the ring, 
but one example will suffice. Tom Paddock, a well-known and very 
game pugilist, who was at his best in the ‘fifties, was anxious to 
fight Sayers for the championship. He fell ill, however, and had 
to go to hospital where his poverty prevented him from getting little 
luxuries. Sayers, hearing this, visited him, and though himself far 
from rich, gave him £5. On recovery, Paddock renewed his appli- 
cation to fight, but being unable to raise the full stake of £200, 
begged that £50 might be waived, which was at once done, and 
the fight came off on June 16th, 1858. In the last round Sayers 
delivered a severe blow with his left, and had drawn back his right 
hand to finish the fight, but noticing his adversary’s condition he 
controlled the impulse to strike, offered his hand in friendship and 
led Paddock to his seconds who very properly threw up the sponge. 
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Besides this, there is no question of the value of boxing as an 
exercise ; it promotes health and develops strength, courage, and 
confidence, qualities, which, if they cannot always avert danger, at 
any rate reduce its risks. Personal testimony can be borne to 
the feeling of security in a disorderly crowd or other critical situa- 
tion conferred by a moderate knowledge of the art; it is exactly 
similar to the comparative indifference with which a man who can 
swim contemplates the possibility of being suddenly out of his 
depth, either from an accident to a boat or from being carried off 
his feet by a strong current when wading deep or following a fish. 
Now, this boxing or sparring is learnt with the gloves, and is not 
open to many of the objections to pugilism, but the question is 
whether scientific teachers of the first class can be got without 
encouraging the art by giving prizes for fighting—it would seem to 
be as reasonable to look for a general fit to command in battle who 
had never seen war. Everyone knows that the best sparrer is not 
necessarily the best fighter. Sayers was beyond doubt the finest 
pugilist of his time, perhaps of any other, but there were several 
men distinctly better with the gloves, Langham and Mace certainly, 
and glove contests doubtless differ from fist-fights. 

Another matter connected with the modern development of 
boxing which requires mention, is that all glove contests are by no 
means more humane than those with the naked fist. Indeed, they 
may be quite the contrary ; there are gloves and gloves, some large 
and soft for sparring, with which little real damage is done; others 
small and hard, which, while they impose on the ignorant, 
serve no humane purpose; they protect the fighter’s hands and 
enable him to deliver his blows with full force, which few men 
dare do with the fist alone. The use of such gloves is a return to 
the barbarity of the cwstus rather than an advance in humanizing 
the sport. There was less of what is called “knocking out” in 
a round or two when men fought with nature’s weapons. 

Boxing, though better appreciated now, was not so popular in 
the North of England and Scotland as in the South, not assuredly 
because the people are either better mannered or less aggressive, 
but probably because the science was less understood. Sir Walter 
Scott’s touching tale of the “ Two Drovers” is a good illustration 
of this difference of feeling on the subject, and as long ago as 1790 
a book was written by a Highland officer with the following 
curious title :—* Anti-Pugilism ; or the science of defence exem- 
plified in short and easy lessons, for the practice of the Broad- 
Sword and Single-Stick, whereby gentlemen may become 
proficients in the use of the weapons, without the help of a master, 
and be enabled to chastise the insolence and temerity, so frequently 
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met with, from those fashionable gentlemen, the Johnsonians, Big 
Bennians, and Mendozians of the present day; a work perhaps, 
better calculated to extirpate this reigning and brutal folly than a 
whole volume of sermons.” 

It was precisely this feeling which poor Robin Oig, Sir Walter’s 
hero, expressed when his friend Harry Wakefield, with whom some 
words had passed, suggested that they should have a round or 
two, and be friends. “To pe peaten like a dog,” said Robin ; 
“is there any reason in that?” . . . . “But,” continued Robin, 
“If Iam to fight, I’ve no skill to fight like a jackanapes, with hands 
and nails.” 

“ How would you fight then ?” said his antagonist ; “ though I’m 
thinking it would be hard to bring you to the scratch anyhow.” 
“TI would fight with proad-swords, and sink point on the first plood 
drawn—like a gentlemans.” 

On the other hand, boxing is popular in our Colonies and in 
America. Indeed, since pugilism has been tabooed here, the best 
fighters have come from these countries, or more or less directly 
from Africa,some of whose inhabitants have special qualifications 
for excellence. They are strong and good tempered as a rule, 
whilst their heads are as hard as iron; whether they are equal 
to our best is difficult to say, but they are generally formidable. 
Of recent years none has been more redoubtable as a scientific 
fighter than Peter Jackson. Most Englishmen, who take any 
interest in these matters, know the name of, and probably have 
seen, J. L. Sullivan, the big fellow as he was called, not a specially 
scientific boxer, but one who forced the fighting. More recently, 
Corbett will be recollected; his ways were not particularly 
appreciated or approved in this country, and people were not sorry 
to hear of his defeat by Fitzsimmons, who is, we believe, British- 
born. 

Of glove contests, as now practised in England and elsewhere, it 
is not proposed to say much for the simple reason that the present 
writer does not know enough about them. In well-regulated ciubs 
it is claimed, no doubt with much justice, that humanity governs 
the arrangements, that no gloves under a certain weight are used, 
that the floor and stakes are padded, so that to be knocked down 
or fall against them is a luxury rather than otherwise, and that 
every care is taken to keep strictly within the law. 

Summing up then, the support given to glove contests seems to 
dispose of the assertion that the younger generation is indifferent 
to the glories of the ring; their taste has been developed to suit 
the exigencies of the present day; the sport is fundamentally the 
same as of old, but the manner of conducting it has altered. 
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Concerning sparring as an exercise, and as valuable training for 
our soldiers and sailors specially, but also for the youth of the 
nation, we believe there can be but one opinion—that it is in 
every respect desirable. Comparing it with fist-fighting, we may 
borrow Mr. Jorrock’s simile @ propos of fox-hunting, “It is the 


image of war without its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent. 
of its danger.” 


W. Broaproor. 


OXFORD LIBERALISM.* 


Ir is not often that the vague, if impassioned, eloquence of our 
Union orators puts off its cloak of flame and descends upon the 
general public below in the guise of a printed book. When it 
does so it is admirable for two reasons: it speaks volumes for the 
candour and confidence of its authors, and it further presents to us 
in Oxford a clear statement of the creed of those budding politi- 
cians about whom Mr. Morley and Lord Rosebery have said so many 
nice things. Proteus has at last taken human form—our enemies 
have written a book. While entering an emphatic protest against 
the claim they make that in the last six years a strong Liberal 
movement has absorbed almost all of those at Oxford who take 
any interest in political debate, we may perhaps venture to offer a 
few crude remarks as to the value and consistency of their main 
contentions. These—though clothed in an attractive style and 
adorned by a ready wit—are, as might be expected, not entirely 
new to the world, and this fact must serve to excuse the triteness 
of our own criticism. The aim of the little book is, in its own 
words, “the statement of a few definite principles applied to various 
departments of politics.” These principles, it maintains, presided 
over the birth of the Liberal Party, and animated those men who 
led it in its worthier moments; they have since been lost sight of 
in a turmoil of Party politics and a mass of irrelevant detail, un- 
exampled in the previous parliamentary history of this country ; 
and it is to this that the authors attribute the “ black election,” as 
they are pleased to call it, of 1895, and the subsequent total dis- 
comfiture of their Party. This discomfiture is not, they say, due 
so much to the opposing forces of Conservatism as to the creeping 
paralysis which has gradually spread over the whole Liberal system, 
and leaves but the involuntary spasmodic twitches of extremities 
which know no central and controlling mind. 

The writers would effect for their Party what Burke effected for 
the Whigs, and Canning and Disraeli for the Tories—they would 
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restore its.moral existence. They would teach the Liberals to 
recur to the ancient principles of their connection; they would 
raise the tone of their public discourse, and breathe a loftier spirit 
into their public acts. Six Oxford men have published the Red 
Book, it only remains for the Party to learn their drill. 

Briefly stated, these principles are as follows :— 

1. Democracy actualized up to the full limit of Bentham’s 
formula, that is to say, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number as far as it is by individual effort obtainable. 

2. A degree of political idealism, in contrast presumably to the 
opportunism and lack of guiding principles which they main- 
tain to be the essence of Conservatism. 

3. A resolute opposition to any form of Collectivism. 

These views have been endorsed, it may be observed, by the 
usual sympathetic postcard. They are developed chiefly in relation 
to four questions of the day: Land—Labour—Education—and 
Foreign Policy. The book concludes with an essay on the Historic 
Basis of Liberalism, and a peroration stating that the creed is well 
worth the fight, for its name is Liberty. 

The exact meaning of this Confession of Faith is perhaps some- 
what obscure, but the guiding principle seems, as a closer examina- 
tion of its working out will show, to consist in complete trust in 
the people. Every citizen can be made fit to have a voice of equal 
weight in the direction of the polity, and this object is to be 
attained by securing to him free and fair competition with his 
fellows, equality of opportunity, material and moral, and the 
development of a rational independence of character. In other 
words, every man, be he a child of the Ghetto or even the scion of 
a selfish squirearchy, shall, as far as the State can secure it, be able 
to develop as an ideal citizen on the lines of Plato’s Republic, and 
to take a golden, silver, or iron station, according to the true metal 
that isin him. Such ideals are lofty and admirable in theory ; let 
us see how their advocates propose to apply them in practice. 

As regards the Land Question. Mr. Belloc, the author of the first 
essay, “The Liberal Tradition,” is a Frenchman. It is therefore 
natural that he sees in a system of peasant-proprietorship a panacea 
for all the evils of the present agricultural problem. He claims 
that such a system has been in the minds of all Liberals since 
Lord Broughain’s fruitless attempt to deal with the subject ; that 
they have failed to bring it to a practical issue is due, he declares, 
to three causes: Entail, Expense of Conveyancing, and the con- 
sciously selfish policy of the landed gentry. 

With regard to the law of entail, we fail entirely to see the 
justice of Mr. Belloc’s complaint. The law of entail as it stands 
to-day is as follows: In the rare case of an estate tail occurring 
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independently of a family settlement, any tenant in tail may, with- 
out consent of anyone, convert his fee tail into a fee simple.* 
If, as ordinarily happens, the estate tail occurs in a family settlement 
and is preceded by a life estate, the tenant in tail in expectancy 
is in this position: Without the consent of anyone he may so far 
destroy the entail as to exclude absolutely the claims of the heirs 
of his body. But he may not affect the rights of persons having 
estates in remainder or reversion. To describe his position in 
technical language, he may create a base fee. If he has obtained 
the consent of the holder of the life interest preceding his own 
estate, he may, by a disentailing deed, convert his fee tail into a 
fee simple. 

The whole system of family settlements so far as the tying up of 
land is concerned received its death-blow from the Settled Land 
legislation (1882-94). The result of these Acts may be simply and 
untechnically stated as follows: Any tenant for life may at any 
time sell, lease, or exchange the land which is the subject of the 
settlement. His right is limited by certain restrictions, which 
in no way modify the principle. In case of sale the capital sum is 
to be held upon the trusts which govern the disposition of the 
settled land. In consequence of these Acts, it is impossible for any 
man to tie up his property strictly. It was the essence of the old 
system of entail to place the fee simple in abeyance. The Settled 
Land Act has in effect destroyed the system, by enabling every 
tenant for life, subject to certain conditions, to dispose of the fee 
simple. The present system is in no way inconsistent with such a 
beneficial development of the land as the interests of the whole 
community require. 

The sale of lands, then, is as free as that of any form of personal 
property. It would surely have been well if the essayist had at 
least understood the English law on the subject before attempting 
to criticize it. 

We now pass to the second grievance, that of the difficulty and 
expense attending the sale of landed property. Land, the writer 
maintains, should be as readily transferable as consols. It would 
be as reasonable to insist that consols should be as readily trans- 
ferable as postage-stamps. The legal charges incident to the 
purchase of land, irrespective of enquiry into title, are not greater 
than the broker’s commission on a like value of stock. 

It is true, no doubt, that the expenses of enquiry into title are 
often serious, and that in the case of small parcels this expense 
is out of all proportion to the value of the property. A cheap form 
of registration of title is therefore very much needed. 

Mr. Belloc cannot, however, seriously propose that at this 
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moment of agricultural depression the very heavy expense of 
enquiry into title which must precede such a registration should be 
thrown on the landlords, and unless the State is prepared to incur 
the charge, the reform can only be gradually introduced by enfore- 
ing such registration whenever land is sold. 

We agree that Mr. Belloc has put his finger on a defect in the 
present condition of the law, and we should have welcomed any 
practical remedy for it. This, however, he does not supply. But 
when he trumps up the time-honoured charge that the difficulties 
attending the transfer of land have been consciously maintained by 
the landed class as one of their unjust privileges, we can think 
very little either of his originality or of the thoroughness of his 
economic perceptions. For clearly the more costly the tranfer of 
land the less is its market value. Simplification of titles to land, 
then, is surely to the interest of no class so much as the land- 
owners, for while they have no compulsion put on them to part 
with their land, it would become more valuable to them should 
they wish to do so. 

Apart from this it is a matter of experience that an agriculturist 
inheriting a farm finds it more profitable to sell that farm, and 
with the capital thus placed at his disposal to return as a tenant 
farmer, than to persevere in the almost hopeless task of farming 
without capital. In the words of Mr. Gladstone, “the best and 
most wholesome system for this country is one where the soil is 
owned by one set of men and occupied and cultivated by another.”* 

Moreover, as long as England remains what she is, the small 
landowner will always be tempted to sell his land and go out into 
the world in search of a fortune.t Were the passion for land 
among the poorer classes here as strong as it is in France we might 
hope that some check on the imperative demands of self-interest 
might be found, but to revive this passion will prove, we suspect, 
too hard a task even for the robust idealism of the six Liberal 
writers. 

But this is only part of Mr. Belloc’s great indictment of the 
whole landed class, which he and his fellow-essayists have repre- 
sented as a combination of the worst forms of an American 
financial ring and an exclusive hereditary nobility. To illustrate 
his distorted view of the position and constitution of this class in 
England, it will suttice to examine one of his statements. “To find 
a series of ambassadors, judges, or bishops who are not connected 
with the county families would amount to a stupendous miracle.” 
With ambassadors, who must be able to meet a foreign aristocracy 


* January 9, 1890, Hawarden, 
+ Cf, Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book IL., Chapter V., end. 
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on terms of equality, this is necessarily true, but for this reason 
only ; and even here there has been a marked tendency to accept 
“new men” of ability. But to assert that the bishops and judges 
of the present day owe their position to family influence, or are in 
the vast majority of cases even remotely connected with a land- 
owning caste, is easily contradicted by an examination of instances. 
Mr. Belloc has evidently not yet grasped the essence of our English 
social system. His phrases seem, for all the world, to have strayed 
by error into his essay from an unpublished history of the Ancien 
Régime. The landed gentry are not, and never have been, an 
exclusive caste. The full significance of a system in which the 
younger sons become “something in the city” while the successful 
merchant has always founded a county family is rarely intelligible 
to the foreigner. It is a striking fact that within the last fifty 
years the greater number of English estates have been sold and 
bought at least once, whilst no less than 311 peerages were created 
between 1830 and 1892. 

We see France once more in Mr. Belloc’s advocacy of an exten- 
sive system of peasant-proprietors in England. We believe that 
were such a system made universal by legislation in England 
to-day, in less than thirty years most of ihe Jand would again be 
found in the hands of large proprietors. In France, the peasant 
has no ambitions beyond his vineyard; he has few children to 
provide for, the colonial and, to a large extent also, the commercial 
careers are anathema to him. The difference in temperament, 
history, and climate, which forbids the analogy between the lower 
classes is still more striking in the case of the upper. Paris is to 
these France, “ Vivre d la campagne c'est vivre au désert.” The 
English gentleman, on the other hand, lives in the country and 
only visits London. Nor have we any exclusive hereditary caste. 
Our English fashionable society is proverbially the most democratic 
in the world, and a splendid scutcheon is of itself but little recom- 
mendation, and is certainly no necessity, for the social ambitions. 
Money, passable morals, and an early application to the Lord 
Chamberlain, are all that are necessary to ensure being presented to 
the Sovereign. This is a strong contrast to what is demanded 
at the Prussian Court, for instance, where there is a real hereditary 
nobility, and even a journalist is denied admission. ; 

Yet Mr. Belloc insists that not only are our landowners a caste, 
but they are worse—they are a band of unscrupulous and selfish con- 
spirators. The calculating villainy of those Berkshire magistrates 
inventing the Speenhamland Act “to drive”—in Mr McDonell’s 
striking phrase—“ the labourers into veritable serfdom,” their main- 
tenance of a system of territorial usurpation; these are to the 
writers the striking signs of a brutal and determined organization, 
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azainst which Mr. Belloc’s arguments and appeals can affect noth- 
ing. “The only effectual weapon,” he cries in despair, “ to use against 
so time-honoured and subtle a conspiracy is that of counter-organi- 
zation, in which Ireland has been so eminently successful.” —_ Boy- 
cotting, in short, and midnight murder are the methods by which a 
Liberal idealist would restore a moral sense. 

We pass with pleasure to Mr. Hirst’s essay, “ Liberalism and 
Wealth,” for the writer is an economist, and knows his subject. 
Two main principles underlie his argument, a decided opposition 
to Collectivisin, and a thorough-going support of Free Trade. 

To his arguments on behalf of Free Trade we take few ex- 
ceptions. It is perhaps a rash assumption to consider all improve- 
ment in the condition of the working-classes since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws to be due solely to Free Trade. To say nothing of the 
growth of trades unions, how can a Liberal deny some influence at 
least to the beneticial interference of the State in the interests of 
the working-classes? Nor has the improvement in the condition of 
the artisan been confined entirely to Free Trade countries. Still, we 
cordially agree with his conclusions. | He then proceeds to attack 
the Conservatives for coquetting with Protection. We will take his 
two main charges. The Animals Diseases Act he calls “a piece 
of protective legislation of the very crudest type.” Is Mr. Hirst 
serious, or merely ignorant of the history of the Cattle Plague / 

The Pauper Aliens Act is a more difficult question. The exclu- 
sion of any but pauper aliens would indeed be Protection, but it is 
clearly an injustice that the expense of maintaining large numbers 
of penniless foreigners should fall on the ratepayers at the port 
where they disembark. Nor is it easy to see how this country is 
likely to benefit by an addition to the numbers of the unem- 
ployed. 

The official attitude of the Conservative Party on the main issue 
is surely sufficiently unmistakable. Lord Salisbury has recently 
stated his conviction that England, being an industrial country 
cannot possibly support any kind of protective measure. 

Should the Liberal essayists realize their ideal of peasant-pro- 
prietorship, a change in this attitude would, no doubt, become 
necessary. 

Mr. Hirst is opposed to any form of Collectivism whatsoever. 
He takes various Liberal measures and distinguishes their spirit, if 
not their form, from that of Collectivist measures, and he draws a 
very sharp line between natural monopolies, which are Liberal in 
character, and artificial monopolies, which are Collectivist. He 
mentions various monopolies, gas, water, coinage, and the like, 
which are natural and desirable, and other monopolies, such as 
cotton, which are artificial and undesirable. 
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But he gives no definition of natural monopolies except that 
they are “those industries which do not under normal conditions 
admit of competitive enterprise.” This is a definition of a practi- 
cal nature, but he gives us no principle by which to test the doubt- 
ful cases of tramways, railways, and other enterprises of the kind, 
except their probable efficiency. A monopoly which works well is 
a natural monopoly, and Liberal; a monopoly which does not work 
well is an artificial monopoly, and Collectivist. Are we then to 
conclude that Collectivism becomes liberal when it is successful ? 

Surely the difference is one not of kind, but of degree. We are 
at one with Mr. Hirst in his condemnation of that indiscriminate 
and universal Collectivism which is known as Socialism, but we do 
not, like him, push our love of uniformity to the extent of con- 
demning Collective measures which are actually beneficial. Con- 
sequently we are relieved from the necessity of proving that no 
beneficial measure is Collective. Trades unions, regarded from 
one point of view, are as Collectivist as they are Individualist when 
regarded from another; so is the internal organization of a 
factory, which is the chief cause of the superior etticiency of 
the modern operative over his predecessor. The nationalization of 
education, the powers of compulsory purchase of allotments ac- 
corded to county councils, are again Collectivist measures, and 
receive Mr. Hirst’s warm approbation. The “equalizing of oppor- 
tunity,” which is one of the writer’s main principles, and the 
levelling of incomes aimed at by the Death Duties of Sir William 
Harcourt, are the objects of his special enthusiasm. In fact, he 
is prepared to adopt Bentham’s principle of the equalization of 
wealth, but recoils from putting the necessary machinery in 
motion. To equalize wealth or opportunity as entirely as the 
essayists would wish, it would be necessary to go a great deal 
further towards Collectivism than they protest they are prepared 
to do. If Mr. Hirst were only aware of the true significance of his 
principles, he would be more lenient in his attitude towards the 
Collectivists. 

Mr. Simon again, in “ Liberals and Labour,” insists on the dis- 
tinction between the Liberal principles of compulsory freedom, and 
the Collectivist’s ideal of a throttled competition. It is really a great, 
relief to find that our Liberal friends hold such robust principles ; 
but why should they go out of their way to discredit them by their 
extravagant denunciation of Collectivism, and by their want of care- 
ful discrimination ? Weagree with Mr. Simon’s conclusions, as we 
do with Mr. Hirst’s, though not with his justification of them. 

The Liberals, he reiterates again and again, are not a Labour 
Party. Their actual policy in these matters has been ill-defined 
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have conveyed none to the nation. Consequently they have 
rendered themselves obnoxious both to the capitalists and the 
working-man. The true Liberal policy is to secure fair play and 
freedom of choice to the individual, and only to use restrictive 
legislation so far as it serves this purpose. When capital was a 
tyranny the duty of the Liberal Party lay on the side of labour ; 
should the balance swing the other way, it would be their pro- 
vince to throw their weight into the scale of capital. He further 
in accordance with the confession of faith on which the whole book 
is founded, holds it to be the duty of a Government so to regulate 
the conditions of employment as to produce the best type of indi- 
vidual character in the citizen. Disraeli himself could not have 
stated the position better; we might almost be reading excerpts 
from Sybil. 

But it is when we come to actual questions of recent legislation 
that we recognize the Party man, and regretfully part company 
with Mr. Simon. He states that the Conservative Party, largely 
composed as it is of capitalists and employers of labour, is, by its 
very constitution, incapable of deciding impartially on any indus- 
trial question, and he appeals to their recent attitude towards 
industrial problems. 

We should be far from denying that there are in our Party men 
of this kind, men who are selfishly interested in class legislation ; 
but this is a vice natural to all Parties, and the Liberals have not 
in the past disdained the help of Labour. What we do maintain is 
that the Conservatives, as a Party, have consistently upheld the 
principles which Mr. Simon advocates. 

It is a matter of history—though, by the way, Mr. McDonnell 
has thought fit to omit all mention of the fact—that the Conser- 
vative Party has in reality passed more than its share of those 
industrial measures of which Mr. Simon so rightly approves, and 
was during the middle of this century the champion of the 
labouring as opposed to the middle classes. That Lord Shaftesbury 
was first Lord Ashley slips no one’s memory save that of Mr. 
McDonnell. 

The great aim of the Liberal Party has always been to urge war 
against all privileges and limitations of real or imaginary import- 
ance, and it has at times been as blind as the Collectivist himself 
to the practical possibilities of any approach to equal opportunity, 
and it is to the Conservative Government that belongs the credit 
for almost all the social legislation of our time. 

Mr. Simon’s only positive answer to this claim on our part that 
we have shown at least an equal desire for steady and continuous 
industrial reform is based on certain remarks made by a political 
opponent, and on the Conservative attitude towards the contracting 
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out clause of the Employers’ Liability Bill. This clause would, if 
passed, have sacrificed the wishes of particular bodies of men for 
the purpose of securing the uniformity of a system which failed to 
provide those particular bodies with such compensation as they 
were already entitled to. Their policy on the subject was shown 
by the determined opposition of their Liberal representatives to 
the clause, and by the fact that the L.N.W.R. vote, hitherto Liberal, 
became almost wholly Conservative at the General Election. Once 
more we agree with Mr. Simon’s principles ; we only claim that the 
Conservative Party have applied them more consistently and suc- 
cessfully than their rivals. 

In Education the leading principle, according to the Essayists, 
is again to secure to every citizen equality of opportunities. Good, 
as far as the law can secure it, but we are afraid that the Liberals ex- 
pect rather too much from law. Custom and environment are power- 
ful factors, which they are inclined to overlook. Still, as far as this 
principle means that we should give all our citizens a training that 
will enable them to use all the powers they may possess to the full 
in any career they may be able to adopt, we are cordially in agree- 
ment with it. But it is obviously impossible, though theoretically 
desirable, that every man should receive an education which would 
fit him to become Prime Minister or Archbishop, and education 
beyond a certain point must always remain a question of an 
investment of capital We can never equalize opportunity 
completely, we can only do something in that direction. We agree 
with Mr. Hammond (“A Liberal View of Education ”) in desiring to 
raise the minimum standard of free education as far as possible. 
The question at issue between us is as to the nature of that educa- 
tion and the way it is to be administered. What we all want to do 
is to form character ; for this is more important than any acquisi- 
tion of knowledge for the sake of knowledge. It is the training, 
not the facts learnt, by which we hope to produce that type of 
independent citizen which is our ideal, no less than his. 

What, then, should be this training? Mr. Hammond, following 
that love of uniformity characteristic of his Party, and falling into 
that Collectivist trap in which we found Mr. Hirst asleep—advo- 
cates a State monopoly of schools, and a uniform secular education 
supplemented by visits from denominational teachers. We con- 
tend that such a system is weakest in its most vital part. Mr. 
Hammond talks of education as a preventive of crime. Which 
branch of education has the most direct effect on this? In France 
we have just such a system as Mr. Hammond describes. A 
Government monopoly—a uniform secular education—and just 
such a visitor-system of religious teaching as the essayist is pre- 
pared to concede to the prejudices of his opponents. So far from 
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diminishing crime, this education has had no effect upon it. And, 
if figures prove anything, crime has very largely increased in 
France since the establishment of free education—juvenile crimes 
especially are almost twice as numerous as those of adults, and 
have increased out of all proportion to them.* The decrezse of 
crime quoted by Mr. Hammond (from 1870 onwards) was the 
result of a compulsory education, which forced most children to 
Church schools. The comparison of these results is instruc- 
tive. 

In allusion to the fact that it was the Conservative Party that 
passed the Free Education Bill, Mr. Hammond ealls it the step- 
mother of education. Has Mr. Hammond forgotten that it was 
the Church that wasits mother? Is he aware of the origin of the 
term National Schools? To rail against the Church as a mono- 
polist in those days is absurd, when she was alone in the field- 
Nowadays she does not claim to be a monopolist, but she does 
claim the right of equal competition. Education is not like 
gas and water, a “natural monopoly!” The competition, at 
present, however, is not fair. When the Boards have control of 
the rates, and use their power by raising the standard of expense 
to starve out their rivals, it is not remarkable that they obtain 
better results in examination, or that, as Mr. Hammond remarks, 
people subscribe to Voluntary Schools to avoid being saddled with 
Board Schools. 

We maintain that a system of absolutely equal competition 
between schools of every kind, supported by the State in propor- 
tion to their size and efficiency, is not only the best for the stan- 
dard of secular education, but is the only one which will ensure 
successful moral teaching. 

Apart from this fundamental ground of diff2rence we find little 
in the remainder of the essay to quarrel with, except the inaccura- 
cies which inevitably arise when the essayists touch on Party 
questions. Thus we wish to take no exception to Mr. Hammond’s 
suggestions as to technical instruction and the age limit. 

Mr. Phillimore, in “ Liberalism in Outward Relations,” attempts 
too much. He has a brilliant academic record behind him, and we 
are therefore somewhat disappointed with the obscurity of his essay. 

“ Outward Relations ” is a large subject—and it is perhaps difficult 
in so small a compass to treat it exhaustively. Still, we think the 
writer might have attained a more definite and consistent statement 
of principle. At present he is a sheep in wolf's clothing. 

He begins by pointing out ‘the love of compromise and rule of 
thumb—and the smug refusal to reason” that characterize the 
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“nation of shopkeepers.” “ We do pretty well as we are,” is their 
answer to those who, like the writer, attempt to show them the 
danger and unworthiness of their attitude. So the nation is led 
into an apathetic unconsciousness on foreign questions ; which they 
are content to leave in the hands of those “ wiseacres of an occult 
science,” the Ministers and Secretaries of Foreign Affairs. A Tory 
policy, he maintains, has been animated by jealousy of popular 
interference in “this choice last preserve of administration practised 
as a sport ””—and they have hit upon the ingenious expedient of 
Local Government and Parish Councils to divert the attention of 
the people from a field in which they have a right to exercise a 
direct and continual control. 

“Every great question of foreign policy—rightly represented-— 
can be made to appeal to the heart, and not merely treated as 
a subject for the intellect. It is a Liberal’s duty to see that this 
face of great issues is turned to the electorate—to make dry alter- 
natives of alliance or isolation wear an aspect of tangible humanity.” 
“Then,” he adds triumphantly, “ representative government will 
have penetrated the last fortitied corner of privileged administra- 
tion.” 

With the characteristics which Mr. Phillimore has already 
attributed to the British people, it would seem evident that it is 
hardly fit for the great duties which he would have it perform. 
The remedy he proposes is to educate it, with the help of those 
whose duty . . . it is to be their instructors.” 

The writer refrains from working out the details, but we gather 
that the system after his heart is a form of University Extension 
in which the lecturers shall belong exclusively to the Liberal Party. 
Then the people will soon acquire a knowledge equal to that of 
our greatest Foreign Ministers. They will be further animated by 
that heart of theirs which is always right—and will choose their 
attinities among the nations of the world. When we examine 
this teaching itself it seems to consist in “ playing through the 
heart on the head,” nor would it disdain to appeal to that selfish 
interest also which is “ the motive of every national policy.” 

“Playing through the heart on the head.” ‘Two recent cases 
will occur to our readers, the Armenian agitation, and the Poet 
Laureate at the music-halls on the Jameson Raid. Mr. Phillimore 
draws an emphatic distinction between these—which were “ essen- 
tially unpolitical””—and the Cretan agitation. He does not state 
any canon for our guidance. Should we be unfair in suggesting 
that the Armenian agitation was only taken up by a section of the 
Liberal Party, and failed; that the Jameson “ furore” was without 
the official sanction of any Liberal, whilst the Cretan crusade was 
preached from all the pulpits of the Party ’ 
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“ Playing through the heart on the head.” It is by this process 
we get that subtle logical deduction which, in the words of Lord 
Salisbury, made a righteous act of a filibustering expedition simply 
because the battles of Thermopyle and Salamis were fought 2,000 
yearsago. The noisy public which, if it had had its will, would 
have plunged us into war with America and Germany and the 
Transvaal—and would not have hesitated to add Turkey, and, if 
necessary, the Concert of the Powers to the list of our enemies 
within twelve short months—this is the sentimental sovereignty 
of Mr. Phillimore’s ideal ! 

Compare this somewhat terrifying picture with the present con- 
duct of foreign affairs under either Party. The management is 
entrusted to those who, by tradition, training, and individual 
character, are best fitted to undertake it. They have means of 
information and special knowledge which can never be accessible 
to the public even through The Daily Chronicle, and can devote all 
their powers to making the best use of these. Just as parochial affairs 
are best entrusted to the special knowledge of the parishioner, so 
atfairs of State are best left in the hands of statesmen. 

When we examine the history of the foreign relations of this 
country we continually find in them a lamentable want of con- 
‘inuity and decision. This is a grave fault which has often dis 
zounted our influence on the Continent, and we cannot blame 
Europe if she distrusts us. The main cause of these deficiencies is 
to be found in that ancient claim to individual expression of 
opinion which the Englishman alone has always understood and 
enforced. No doubt an absolute monarch is the ideal master for 
a diplomat—a Metternich or a Talleyrand would have been im- 
possible in England. But diplomatic success is dear at the price 
of liberty ; and the existence of a vigorous and unfettered public 
opinion is of more value than a somewhat freer hand for the 
Foreign Minister. In this case the gain to the country isa sub- 
stantial one, and we do rightly in sacrificing international prestige 
to national character. But the gain to freedom when, as Mr. 
Phillimore would have it, every passing popular sentiment is trans- 
ated into action, is barely worth inevitable public disaster. Nor 
do we quite gather what he really means. 

If he is merely urging that questions of foreign policy should 
be submitted to the subsequent approval of the country, he should 
be satisfied with the present system. A Government is chosen 
by the people and only holds oftice so long as it retains their con- 
fidence. Nay, more, Ministers in a free country have ample means 
for gauging the general trend of popular opinion, and this is 
one factor in every situation. Pitt’s sudden change of policy 
over Oczakow, Gladstone’s despatch of the relief expedition to 
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Khartoum, are instances of the indirect influence of public opinion. 
The fate of the Aberdeen Ministry at the time of the Crimean War 
was that of a Government which failed to satisfy those who had 
chosen it. For our own part, without shame we agree with the 
apathetic elector. “We do very well as we are.” 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Phillimore is expressing his opinion that 
the foreign affairs of this country ought to be decided, as at ancient 
Athens, by a plebiscite, this is a policy which has never been 
adopted by any civilized nation of modern times, not even by the 
Jacobins during the Reign of Terror. And it is certainly a serious 
departure from that academic Liberalism which the essayists are so 
anxious to reconstruct. 

Another part of this essay is devoted to Nationalism. “ We are,” 
says the writer, “as determined as ever to allow nationalism, where 
genuine and substantive, to express itself, as our principle demands, 
in national government.” He proceeds to apply this principle to 
Ireland and the Empire. Prima facie, this is desirable enough, 
but racial differences, even where unmistakable, are not the only 
factors to be taken into account. Mr. Phillimore does not say 
whether he wishes us to give up Egypt or India, but he advocates 
the claim of Ireland to be a nation. Surely the Irish would con- 
sider themselves more English than the baboo or the fellaheen— 
and it is somewhat further to Bombay than to Kingstown. 

The essayist goes not far enough or too far. Hither Egypt and 
Ireland are nations, and must be independent, or there are important 
reasons why neither should be, and the first principle of Nationalism 
has perforce to be disregarded. 

We have not dealt as thoroughly with the Liberal Essays as we 
should desire or they deserve, but we hope we have made clear some 
points of agreement and difference. It is a bold thing for any Party 
to state principles, for their acts will always be open to the charge of 
inconsistency. None the less, we wish the attempt were made more 
often, for were principles kept more constantly in view, the tactics 
of Party faction would be condemned by common opinion. 

We have found many points on which we agree with the essay- 
ists, but if we agree sometimes with their ideals, we invariably differ 
in their application. Every action is the compromise between 
principle and circumstance, and the difference between our position 
and that of the essayists seems to be that, in the application of 
their principles, they would be guided too much by theory, we per- 
haps too much by circumstances. These faults carried to their 
extremes present a dangerous doctrinaire on the one hand, and a 
contemptible opportunist on the other. 

We have seen in these essays the besetting sins of the one atti- 
tude, a blind craving after Uniformity, which often disregards 
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individual interests and prejudices as ruthlessly as the Collectivist 
himself; and a neglect of the spirit of the principle, in an unreason- 
ing devotion to its bodily form. The carping spirit of Party mis- 
representation is unfortunately common to both Conservative and 
Liberal—the perverted vision of the faddist is balanced by the 
wilful blindness of his unscrupulous opponent. 

The besetting sins of our side have also been made apparent in 
these essays. A certain indifference to claims of right, a cynical 
selfishness, and a stolid belief in the superiority of our “ruling 
class” and race. But just as the essayists disclaim connection 
with the more advanced of their political yoke-fellows, the Labour 
Party and the Collectivists, so the Conservative Party to-day refuses 
to be judged by those Old Tories whose prejudices it may under- 
stand but cannot share. And it is precisely this section of the 
Party against which the writers’ attacks are levelled. 

It is a pity that a search after right principles should have 
ended in a quagmire of unjust recriminations and the merest Party 
tactics. Nowhere in the book do we find any recognition of any 
excellence of thought or action in men of the other Party—indeed, 
the attitude taken up is that of bigots who believe extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus. They find a patriotic movement afoot in the country, 
“which originates deeper than party oppositions and differences.” 
“The duty of the Liberal Party,” they immediately declare, “is to 
capture it, adopt, guide, and direct this impetus on the lines of its 
own principles,” in fact, to divert a national cause into party chan- 
nels. The text is principle before Party, the sermon is an election 
address; and we have heard better. We did not expect a poli- 
tical philosophy which should revolutionize the state of parties, nor 
possibly did Mr. Morley, to whom the book is dedicated, but we 
did hope to be spared the doctrines of the Manchester School, and 
the “conspiracies” of the squire and the parson. 

Considered as a search for principles we fail to find in the book 
any truth that is not apparent to the more moderate of both 
Parties, or any counsel that would assist either. As a contro- 
versial pamphlet it is sufficiently amusing, but we do not think it 
has proved its case against the Conservative Government of to-day, 
whilst its picture of the actual Liberal Party, as yet unreformed, is 
distressing enough. 

And it is precisely the actual state of this Liberal Party, or, to be 
more accurate, of the Party which is not Unionist, which compels 
us to deny any practical value to a book of the kind, however ex- 
cellent. The Six Oxford Men appeal, no doubt, to the Party 
leaders ; but what are the voting forces that support them? They 
are the forces of political nonconformity, of temperance fanaticism, 
of trades-union socialism, of Irish nationalism, of many other 
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“ities” and “isms.” If vegetarianism were a political force, we 
should know on which side of the House to look for it. Many care 
very little for Liberalism, and for philosophy nothing at all; each 
has only one end in view, and regards his association with any 
Party as nothing more than a means to that end. Of all the many 
sections which are denoted by the term Liberal, perhaps the Liberal 
Unionists are the most likely to feel some slight interest in its 
connotation. 

Such is the unpromising material on which Six Oxford Men are 
endeavouring to impress a philosophic individualistic creed, itself 
a little out of date. They are prompted, they inform us in the 
preface, by “ Liberal enthusiasm and the inspiration of a University 
companionship.” 

The enthusiasm is as admirable as evident, and we should be the 
first to recognize the value of University friendships. But while we 
may applaud the motives which gave birth to this Liberal “Lux 
Mundi”: as regards its effect on actual politicians, on Radicals who 
really exist, we must regretfully register our belief that the book 
will be to them, not so much a trumpet-call to repentance, as an 
instructive picture of the mental state of six gentlemen-rankers. 


R. A. JOHNSON. 
O. W. RiIcHARDs. 
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Washington, July 15th, 1897. 

Is silver a live or dead issue in the United States? Has it passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things, like the old greenback craze of 
nearly twenty years ago, or the right to deal in human chattels 
which precipitated the greatest conflict of modern times? There 
is an answer to these questions which is so emphatic no one will 
question it. We were told immediately after the election of Presi- 
dent McKinley last November that the United States, once and for 
all, had turned its back on its false silver gods, and hereafter would 
cease to bow its knee in the shrine of the white idol. No less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Mark Hanna (at that time President McKinley’s 
business manager, and since then, by the grace of Governor Bushnell 
and the complaisance of Secretary of State Sherman, a Senator of 
the United States) was loud in proclaiming his belief that the 
“heresy” had been heard of for the last time. That, I repeat, was 
last November. Now, let us see what the condition of affairs is in 
July, ascant eight months atter silver had been buried so deep that 
it was beyond the hope of resurrection. 

A few weeks ago both the Republicans and Democrats held their 
conventions in the State of Ohio for the purpose of nominating can- 
didates for Governor and the other elective State officers. A guber- 
natorial election in what is known as an “ off year,” that is, a year 
in which neither Congressmen nor President are elected, usually 
attracts very little attention outside of the confines of the State, as 
the result of the election must be purely local, and can have no 
effect on national politics. This year, however, the Ohio election 
assumes a phase of the utmost importance; and we shall see the 
tactics of the last national campaign, although on a smaller scale, 
duplicated in President McKinley’s own State. ° The importance of 
the election is twofold. On its result depends whether Mr. Hanna 
continues to remain in the Senate, and also whether the President’s 
State, at the first opportunity which has been presented to it after 
Mr. McKinley’s election, endorses his action or repudiates him. 


Mr. Hanna was appointed Senator to succeed John Sherman, 
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who resigned his seat in the Senate to become Secretary of State. 
Mr. Hanna’s commission, under the powers vested in the Governor 
by the constitution of the State, enables him to hold office until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, when that body elects his 
successor. Members of the Legislature will be elected this fall at 
the same time that the Governor and other State officers are 
elected. If the Legislature is Republican Mr. Hanna will be re- 
turned to the Senate ; if, on the other hand, the Democrats should 
carry the State Mr. Hanna will be retired into private life. 

The Republican Convention was a perfunctory affair. Mr, Hanna 
had prepared his slate long in advance, the present Governor, Mr. 
Bushnell, who had appointed him Senator, was re-nominated, and 
the platform contained the usual resolutions commending the 
course of the President, renewing allegiance to the financial plank 
of the St. Louis platform, and congratulating the country on the 
return of prosperity, which is yet to make its appearance. The 
Democratic Convention, however, was of much greater interest, and 
attracted far more attention, because, from first to last, there was 
a contest for the nominations. There were thirty men competing 
for the gubernatorial nomination, and it was significant that every 
one of these candidates was a pronounced free-silver man ; in fact, 
loyalty to the silver cause was regarded as the test of party fitness. 
One man who was thought to have a long lead for the nomination 
was defeated simply because there was some question as to his 
devotion to silver, it having been suggested that at one time he 
had expressed his doubts as to the wisdom of adopting the policy 
of 16 to 1. The silver men were in absolute and sweeping 
control, and it is recognized that the fight this fall in Ohio will be 
a fair and square contest between Hanna on one side, representing 
the single-gold standard and the Administration, and John R. 
McLean, who was anxious to be Bryan’s running mate on the 
Presidential ticket of last year, but who was defeated because he 
was possessed of too much money to suit the adherents of the 
rigid canon of Democratic simplicity. Mr. McLean is a millionaire 
several times over, the proprietor of The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
one of the largest, most influential, and prosperous newspapers in 
the Middle West, and he is connected with numerous important 
business enterprises. He is a man of aftairs, of ability, and one 
might almost say aristocratic tendencies, if we had aristocrats in 
this country. Certainly, by no stretch of the imagination can he 
be called either Anarchist, Socialist, or Communist, nor is he a 
member of the great army of ragtag and bobtail which we were told 
made up the followers of Bryan in the last campaign, and con- 
stituted the great bulk of the strength of silver in this country. 
For a ‘great many years Mr. McLean has been a consistent 
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believer in silver, and he has always been an important factor in 
the politics of his State. If Ohio goes Democratic this fall Mr. 
McLean will without question receive the votes of the Democratic 
members of the Legislature, and will come to Washington to sit 
in the Senate as the successor of Mark Hanna. Hence you see 
the importance of this election. On its result depends a Senator, 
and the succeeding of a Republican Senator by a Democrat is always 
an important inatter because of its great political bearing. If, also, 
Ohio should declare for silver it would be a tremendous blow to 
the President, and would give the greatest encouragement to Mr. 
Bryan and his followers throughout the United States. 


A noticeable thing in connection with the Convention, and 
which impressed me as much as it did everyone else who studied 
the situation, was the tremendous enthusiasm, the earnestness, and 
zeal displayed by the delegates. Usually the enthusiasm is shown 
by the members of the majority party, the men who have the 
prestige of recent victory back of them to illuminate the future, 
and whose devotion in the work of the party in power may always 
be appreciatively remembered by substantial office, State or 
Federal. The delegates who went to the Democratic Convention 
had but recently passed through a campaign in which they had 
been beaten, and who could expect no immediate hope of reward. 
But they believed they saw victory in sight, and they were as 
jubilant and as confident as to the outcome as if they had back of 
them an overflowing treasury and all the tremendous power which 
is wielded by a Federal Administration anxious to keep in office 
one of its strongest henchmen. The power of the Federal Ad- 
ministration is so great that no one who is not thoroughly familiar 
with American politics can appreciate it. There are in the State 
of Ohio 3,295 postmasters, every one of whom is solely a creature 
of the Administration, and who is appointed because of his party 
services. These men, of course, are simply agents of the dominant 
political party, and who, in an exciting and stirring campaign, are 
expected to render the best service they can to the party to which 
they owe their appointments. In addition to the postmasters 
there are several hundred collectors and deputy collectors of 
internal revenue, district attorneys and their assistants, and other 
Federal ofticers, the whole constituting an army of no mean pro- 
portions, and which is able to render the most effective work. I 
am unable at this time to hazard any prediction as to the outcome. 
The Democrats express themselves as supremely confident, and 
say they will elect their Governor, as well as a majority of the 
members of the Leglislature, so as to be able to send a Democratic 
Senator to Washington. The Republicans, on the contrary, do not 
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admit this, although, privately, I am assured Mr. Hanna realizes 
that he has a very stubborn fight on his hands, and that it will 
require all his skill as a political tactician, and considerable money, 
to keep the State in the Republican ranks. While he does not 


consider the possibility of defeat, he realizes the desperate struggle 
which he will have to meet. 


It is natural from the sociological conditions that the United 
States should be the propagating ground of curious communistic 
experiments. We have from time to time had co-operative colonies 
and other similar schemes, all of which started out with a great 
flourish of trumpets to regenerate the world, abolish poverty and 
suffering, and make everyone happy, virtuous, and wise. These 
enterprises lived their brief and uneventful lives, generally attract- 
ing little attention once they were born, and then fluttered out, 
serving simply as a monument to the well-meaning but unpractical 
efforts of theoretical doctrinaires. The latest scheme of the kind, 
and one which has attracted more interest than any of its pre- 
decessors, because of the personality of the man responsible for its 
existence and the magnitude of the organization, is Debs’ Utopia, 
which he proposes to establish in the recently created State of 
Washington. Eugene V. Debs is the man who, during the great 
railroad strike in Chicago in 1895, ran foul of the Federal authori- 
ties and was sent to jail for contempt of court in violating a United 
States order of injunction. Readers of The National Review may 
perhaps recall the phrase, “ government by injunction,” which was 
so freely used during the last Presidential campaign, and on which 
the Republicans and Gold Democrats hung the charge of the 
Bryanites’ sympathy with lawlessness. When the railroad men in 
Chicago struck, several of the roads affected were in the hands of 
receivers appointed by the Federal courts. A very astute railroad 
attorney conceived the idea of applying for writs of injunction 
against the strikers, and by summary process enjoining them from 
further interfering with the traffic of the roads ; the railroads in the 
hands of the courts were of course operated by the courts, and the 
receivers were, for the time being, judicial officers. These writs of 
injunction were granted against strike leaders, and, in consequence 
of the violation of the order, Debs and some of his associates were 
committed to gaol for contempt of court. This device of enjoining 
men from striking was a new idea, and aroused tremendous resent- 
ment and discussion throughout the country, the strikers and their 
sympathizers contending that if the law could be used to protect 
property in this fashion, all that the manufacturers or corporations 
need do when their working-men struck for higher wages or to 
remedy abuses, would be to simply place their property in the 
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hands of the court and be in a position to laugh at the strikers 
because of the protection afforded them by the power of the 
Government. Perhaps it should be explained that the authority 
of a Governor of a State is somewhat limited as, under the con- 
stitutions of most of the commonwealths, in case of riot or other 
outbreak, the Governor can do nothing until the local Sheriff has 
exhausted his police powers, and that not being sufficient he can 
then call on the Governor for militia. Strikers have not much fear 
of the volunteers because they know that the men in the ranks, 
drawn from peaceful vocations of life, are not inclined to shed blood 
unless absolutely compelled to, but they stand in wholesome awe of 
the regular army, and this is why the Federal courts have practically 
unlimited power behind them. In case it becomes necessary to 
execute the mandate of the court, the Marshal may swear into 
service as many Deputy Marshals as may be necessary, and should 
it be found that these civilian officials are unable to carry out the 
orders of the court, then immediate application can be made to 
the President for Federal troops. The business of a soldier is to 
obey, and when directed to shoot to kill he does so without any 
compunction as to whether he is firing into a mob of his friends or 
foes. Strikers know this from bitter experience. They will hoot 
and jeer and stone a regiment of State militia, but the presence of 
a company of regulars or a squadron of cavalry, or a two-gun 
battery, inspires in them a respect and fear which the troops of 
half the States of the Union could not create. 

Debs went to prison and came out a martyr, of course. He is a 
man of more than usual intelligence of his class, an agitator and a 
reformer, but like all reformers he is several decades ahead of his 
time. He assembled in Chicago a few weeks ago a meeting of 
men of his stamp, and there proposed the founding of an Utopia 
in the State of Washington. Men and women from all parts of the 
country were to come together and establish a social democracy. 
Farms were to be worked, manufacturing plants of every kind built, 
and all the requirements of a great community put in force, to be 
conducted on the co-operative plan with no idea of individual 
wealth or aggrandizement, but simply of enabling everyone to 
enjoy life, happiness, and creature comforts. The funds for starting 
this colony are to be provided by would-be members paying in a 
small monthly sum, due until sufficient capital has been accumulated 
to warrant a beginning. The whole thing, of course, may fall by 
the board and may never get any farther than its initial meeting, 
but the way in which the project has been seriously discussed in 
and out of papers, among working-men and thinkers, shows the 
state of unrest which is prevailing, and how any scheme to 
ameliorate it is eagerly grasped. 
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In fact, this country is in a peculiar state of unrest at the 
present time. It is almost a seething volcanic mass of human 
passions, ready for an eruption at any moment. The reason for it 
is not hard to find. The great mass of the American people is 
over-educated in one direction, and not far enough educated in 
another. It is over-educated in that every man, to use the 
expression of a very clear thinker, is “his own political economist,” 
and because of his smattering of education, the temperamental 
conditions in which he lives, and the freedom with which news- 
papers discuss scientific questions from a popular standpoint, he 
feels warranted in attempting to solve these problems for himself. 
This would be well enough if early discipline and habits of thought 
qualified him for the responsible task ; but his education has not 
gone deep enough to enable him to logically, analytically, and philo- 
sophically reason on these subjects, while he knows just enough to 
realize that certain things are wrong and the times more or less 
out of joint, and he immediately has his own theory for remedying 
the evil. It isacorollary of Debs’ social Utopia that the book which 
is just now having the greatest sale, and is being more talked about 
than any other which has appeared for years, is Bellamy’s Hquality, 
which carries to the extreme limits Socialism in its best and truest 
form, such as not even Debs would dare to dream of. The first 
edition of Bellamy’s book was sold so rapidly that advance orders 
were not filled, and thousands of copies have since been sold, with 
the public demand yet unsatisfied. People are not reading this 
work because it is amusing, or simply to spend an idle hour. 
They read it because it expresses an unsatisfied longing. It 
attempts to show what might be if government were only ideally 
administered. Of course, everyone must know who stops to 
consider the question, that Bellamyism is absurd and impossible, 
and that were it put into effect it would produce a state of affairs 
far worse than what we now have; but the Debses and their fol- 
lowers, men not only who ride in the cab of a locomotive, but those 
who luxuriate in the ornately gilded Pullman car which that loco- 
motive pulls, believe that here is the solution, and have their 
imagination fired in gazing on the vision of the future, when 
government, through its wisdom and charity, shall make hard 
times, and suffering, and strikes, an impossibility. 


A material reason for much of this discontent and unrest lies 
in the fact that the American working-man and mechanic has 
lived high and well for a great many years past, and during the 
last few years has been forced into desperate straits. Many of 
them anxious and willing to work have been driven into the 
ranks of the tramps, and this great army of nomads moving up 
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and down the land, levying tribute on all with whom they come 
in contact, living from hand to mouth and proving a burden on 
the respectable tax-payer, has become such a serious question 
that various States are grappling with it in an endeavour to meet 
the problem and ascertaining what can be done to solve it; and 
that it is a problem appalling in its magnitude is shown by the 
figures. Naturally the reports are not exact and are largely 
based on estimates, so that allowances must be made for 
exaggeration, but it is still possible to form an approximate idea. 
According to one “ Conservative estimate based on official 
figures,” New York State alone has 110,000 tramps, but as the 
authority for these official figures is not given they must be 
accepted with some reservation. In the great manufacturing 
State of Pennsylvania the estimate is of 60,000 men tramping 
the roads of that commonwealth, while in the State of Indiana 
the army of wanderers is so omnipresent that the State bureau 
of statistics has commenced in a systematic manner to enumerate 
it. One of the railroad managers at Topeka, in Kansas, declared 
the other day that there was an army of 15,000 tramps working 
their way through that State toward the Pacific. According to 
that official they had settled down on the adjacent country like 
swarms of locusts, devouring everything they could lay their 
hands on. “They are becoming so thick,” to use his own 
language, “that in places the citizens have petitioned the rail- 
roads to carry them off. They infest the freight trains to such 
an extent that on the Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific, guards, 
with double barrelled shot guns, patrol the tops of the cars to 
keep them off. Some of them say they are going to Colorado 
and Utah in search of work. Others are making tracks to 
join Debs’ promised Utopia in Washington.” 

A recent despatch from Missouri to a Chicago paper says: 
“Reports from the interior of Missouri indicate that the country is 
infested with tramps to a degree unknown heretofore. Farmers com- 
plain that their meagre possessions are no longer safe unless un- 
ceasing watch is kept, and in some cases the wandering mendicants 
do not hesitate to resort to violence. In fact the tramps have put 
on a bold front this year,and demand, in many cases, what they 
were formerly wont to beg. Some murders and numerous minor 
outrages have been reported since the tramping season set in.” At 
Detroit, the other day, the applicants for work on a street that was 
to be torn up for repaving outnumbered the demand by forty to one. 
In Milwaukee something like 10 per cent. of the adult male popula- 
tion is said to be idle and walking the streets in search of work, 
Commenting on this great problem, The Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) Republican, one of the most Conservative newspapers in the 
country, and which has a habit of discussing public questions from 
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a philosophic standpoint, says : “These are not comforting reports. 
They show that the industrial improvement is not yet such as the 
‘country sorely needs, and that a great revival of activity is needed 
to reduce the ranks of the unemployed to the number of those who 
are persistently and wilfully idle. This industrial revival, we may 
hope, is coming. But there remains the evil of the professional 
tramp, which has been with us in a greater or less degree since 
the war.” 

The great army of tramps promises to be still further recruited 
rather than have its ranks diminished unless prompt measures are 
taken to bringto an end what threatens to be one of the most gigantic 
strikes of the age, at present in its inception. The soft coal miners 
in the States of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, which produce the bulk of the bituminous coal output of 
the country, have gone on a strike so as to force the colliery 
owners to pay them higher wages. At present some 150,000 men 
are idle, and if the strike spreads to the other soft coal mining 
States, as it threatens, fully double that number will be out 
of employment The merits of the dispute I am not in a 
position to judge. The claim made by the men is that the 
wages paid are not sufficient to enable them to live, and that while 
working they are actually experiencing the horrors of starvation. 
They assert that if they must starve they had better do so while 
idle than to expend their strength and suffer all the risks of their 
hazardous calling with their stomachs still empty and their backs 
practically bare. The mine operators assert that they cannot pay 
higher wages and do business at a profit. Some of them do not 
deny that the wages now paid are too low, but they say that it is 
either that or bankruptcy, and, although they may sympathize 
with their men, they cannot afford to ruin themselves. Another 
complaint made by the miners is that, small as is the rate fixed 
for bringing a ton of coal to the surface, they are cheated by the 
mine owners, who by illegal devices rob them, and who compel 
their employees to buy provisions and clothing at the “ company 
stores” and charge exhorbitant prices, besides forcing the men to 
live in “company houses,” for which they pay excessive rents, the 
penalty for refusing to submit being discharge. So far no overt 
act has marked the strike, but the future is regarded with appre- 
hension and especially if the contest is to be of long duration. 
Already some of the mines, the property of railroads in the hands 
of receivers, have been placed under the protection of the Federal 
Courts, and once more “government by injunction” may be a 
factor in this latest labour difficulty. 


Just as I closed my article last month the Treaty annexing the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States was being prepared for the 
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signature of the plenipotentiaries. That Treaty is now an accom- 
plished fact, and is before the Senate for its action. While 
the Senate proposes to do nothing in’ the matter until next 
December when Congress will meet in its regular Session, it 
is accepted as a foregone conclusion that the Treaty will be 
ratified and, in the course of a few months, the Sandwich 
Islands will be brought under the American flag. While there 
is criticism in some quarters against this colonizing policy of 
the United States, and it has been pointed out that these islands 
in the Pacific will prove an expensive thing to the country, the 
general sentiment is so preponderatingly in favour of annexation 
that the opponents of the Treaty in the Senate realize the im- 
possibility of preventing its ratification. As it requires a two-thirds 
vote to ratify a treaty, the minority might be able to delay action 
by fillibustering and other devices sometimes resorted to when 
time is to be consumed, but as the islands could be admitted by 
Bill, which requires merely a majority and not a two-thirds vote— 
as Texas was brought into the Union by joint resolution—the 
futility of standing in the way of preventing action is so apparent 
that, after the Senators who oppose annexation have argued 


against it, the Treaty will be brought to a vote and its ratification 
agreed to. 


The men who are championing the scheme to give the United 
States its first colony assert that it is not the beginning of a new 
policy on the part of the United States as, for nearly fifty years, it 
has been recognized that Hawaii has been practically under the 
protection of the American flag, and that formal annexation is only 
substantially completing what has always practically existed. This 
extremely ingenious sophistry deceives no one. No man of in- 
telligence has been ingenious enough to argue that mora: support 
and good offices and acquisition are synonymous terms, but for the 
sake of satisfying the public conscience, or being able to show that 
this country is not departing from its traditional policy of acquiring 
foreign territory, these assertions are made, and that the policy of 
the United States, being the protector of the Hawaiian Islands, is 
simply being carried out to its logical conclusion. The man in the 
street cares little or nothing for these fine-spun sophistries. In 
fact, he cares very little about the whole matter. He is satisfied 
enough to have Hawaii become part of the United States, because it 
seems to be the proper thing for countries to have outlying colonies, 
and he is not averse to having his country keep in the fashion. 
The Jingo who has been told that unless America annexes the 
islands Japan will, sees of course in this sufficient reason for action 
on the part of his Government. The only people who really display 
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much feeling about the matter are the active opponents of annexa- 
tion, who realize it is the beginning of a new policy on the part of 
this country which will prove disastrous in the end. They, how- 
ever, being in the minority, are not able to accomplish much except 


make a considerable noise, which will have little if any practical 
results. 


As I close this article the Taritf Bill is receiving its final touches, 
and, in the course of the next few days, the President will 
have affixed his signature to the Bill and made it a law. I have 
referred to that measure so often, and it has been so thoroughiy 
discussed before English readers, that little need be said about it 
now. The Bill, regarded from the standpoint of Protection, is better 
than that which bore McKinley’s name and which proved so 
disastrous to his party, inasmuch as the average rate of duty which 
it carries is about eight per cent. higher. If the theory cf Protec- 
tion is true, and if men are to be made rich by having to pay 
tribute to the Custom House for everything they eat and wear, 
then the next few years should see unexampled prosperity in this 
country, and hard times should be but a memory of the past. It 
is amistaken notion, freely prevalent in this country, that when the 
United States is prosperous and her manufacturers are supplying 
to their fullest capacity the domestic demand, the British trade is 
correspondingly depressed, the theory being that if the domestic 
manufacturer can satisfy the Home consumption, foreign manu- 
facturers are cut out of this market. It seems almost unnecessary 
for me to call attention to the fallacy of this argument ; prosperity 
in the nited States means a corresponding increase in the impor- 
tation and consumption of foreign goods, and the more money the 
American has to spend, the larger will be its proportionate share 
spent inEurope. England, from a selfish standpoint if from no other, 
can wish the United States nothing better than four years of boom- 
ing prosperity—high prices for manufactured goods and cereals, high 
wages for its grand army of labour at steady employment. But 
what I fear is that the new McKinley Tariff will not prove the 
magician’s wand to cause water to gush from the arid rock, and 
that while the next few months, or the next year even, may see 
a revival of trade and better conditions generally, they will not 
prove lasting because they are founded on artificial and not 
natural conditions. 

It is, however, proper that I should call the attention of English 
readers to the fact that instead of Protection growing weaker in 
this country, it appears to-day to be stronger than it ever was, and 
the sentiment seems to be growing in quarters where it might least 
be expected. I called attention last month to the fact that it was 
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a Democratic Senator who moved a duty of 20 per cent. on cotton, 
and since then Democrats have voted with Republicans in favour 
of protective duties. It is noticeable that while the older Demo- 
crats of the Senate remain steadfast to the traditional policy of the 
Democratic Party that a tariff should be levied for revenue only, 
and that at the most Protection should be merely incidental, the 
younger men of the party—the men who have just come to the 
Senate by recent election fresh from the people, and who may be 
considered to be in closer touch with them than those men who 
have been so many years in the Senate, think they can defy 
the sentiment of their States—these younger men, I say, are those 
who have been found voting with the Republicans in favour of 
protective duties. There has been no pretence made by them that 
they levied duties to give incidental protection, or because exces- 
sive rates had to be imposed to raise revenue. On the contrary, 
they boldly announced themselves desirous of having their sections 
of the country share in the general bribe. In other words, it has 
been a game of grab, and your Democratic Senator from the South 
has been just as anxious to obtain his share of the swag for the 
benefit of his constituents as has been the Northern Republican 
Senator who boldly avows that he is a Protectionist for the sake of 
the manufacturer, and who,in making a tariff bill, considers his 
profit and ignores the consumer. 

Not content with the ordinary tariff rates as the Republican 
Party has always known them, the new school goes even further 
and advocates bounties. A serious attempt was made to give the 
American farmer an export bounty on wheat, and an even more 
determined effort was made to encourage the raising of beet-sugar 
by giving the grower a bounty of a quarter of a cent a pound. A 
most ingenious argument was made by the advocates of the sugar 
bounty. In former days America supplied the world with its 
wheat crop, but since India, Argentina, Russia, and Egypt have 
become competitors in the wheat markets of the world, the Ameri- 
can farmer finds his demand curtailed and his price reduced. 
During the past fiscal year the value of the wheat and wheat-flour 
exported from this country was $92,000,000. America is the 
greatest sugar-consuming country in the world, and the value of 
the imported sugar during the same fiscal year was $89,000,000 ; 
in other words, nearly the entire amount produced from the 
raising of wheat was expended in the purchase of sugar. As 
this sugar is practically an agricultural product, being made from 
beet-roots, American statesmen believe that it would be a benefit 
to this country if instead of spending nearly £18,000,000 abroad 
the beets should be raised here, and to stimulate production they 
propose to give the grower a bounty of a quarter of a cent a pound. 
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It is asserted that the climate and soil of three-quarters of the 
States of the Union are suitable for the raising of sugar-beets, and 
that the farmer only needs a little encouragement to induce him to 
engage in their culture. The proposition to embody the sugar- 
beet bounty in the Tariff Bill was dropped, but at the next Session 
of Congress in December it will be brought forward as an indepen- 
dent measure, with the probabilities of its passage. The agrarian 
vote in this country is so powerful that public men see the necessity 
of holding it, and the condition of the farmer at the present time 
is so deplorable, owing to the fact that world-wide competition has 
destroyed his markets and lowered his price, that anything which 
looks like a benefit to the farmer receives very great support. 
What with McKinley Protection on the one side and bounties on 
the other the outlook for Free Trade is less hopeful now than it has 
been for a great many years. 
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Ir may easily be said that now when we have two fresh volumes of 
Gibbon’s letters, and no less than six versions of his Memoirs 
written by himself, little or nothing remains to be known about him 
or his character, and that the different episodes in his life need 
never be discussed again. 

But the collected letters of a man are always a little unsatisfying ; 
the more interesting, and if one might say betraying they are, the 
more one longs for the answers written to them. The letters which 
we receive testify to our characters almost as plainly as those 
which we write, and it is a pity that this fact is not more clearly 
recognized in the compilation of biographies. The same kind of 
objection applies to even six versions of a man’s history written by 
himself. It becomes a kind of “Ring and the Book,” but a 
Gibbonian “ Ring and the Book ”—every voice is the voice of 
Gibbon, and as we turn the pages we always see the same short fat 
figure explaining and pronouncing, and hear no echoes from the 
market-place,or thelaw-courts. Whenthehistorian treats of his early 
love affair, it is specially entertaining to have his feelings described in 
many different ways and at different periods of his life. Gibbon’s 
love-story, told by himself, has always interested and amused his 
fellows—it is a literary curiosity—a perennial joke—but even here 
we might welcome another point of view. In the original collection 
edited by Gibbon’s friend, several letters from his correspondents 
were inserted—all worth reading in their way. But far the most 
interesting were a number of letters written by Mme. Necker to her 
former lover. They extend over a long stretch of time, and bear 
witness to an extraordinary loyal and faithful tenderness on her 
part. Some of the love for him, which Gibbon had disregarded, 
seems to have always remained in the bottom of her heart, and 
when she learned to realize that his genius lay in friendship and 
not in courtship, she adapted herself to his temperament and gave 
him to the last day of his life an unswerving affection. 

These letters exhibit the historian in a very pleasing light, and I 
cannot help thinking that some of her protestations are interesting 
enough, as a testimony to him, to bear translation. 
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The first time they met after she married was in 1765, when she 
was still smarting a little under the humiliation of having been 
jilted. She writes to Mme. de Brentes on November 7th: 

“T do not know if I told you, Madame, that I have seen Gibbon. 
The pleasure I experienced was beyond all description, not that I 
have any sentiment left in me for a man who I see merits none; 
but my feminine vanity has never had a fairer or more virtuous 
triumph. He stayed two weeks in Paris; I had him with me 
every day; he became gentle, amenable, humble, proper even to 
prudery.” 

Gibbon was twenty-seven when these words were written of him 
by the woman whom he had once for a short time loved. Every- 
one knows the outlines of the story ; Suzanne Curchod’s rapid con- 
quest of the young Englishman at Lausanne, his return to England, 
and his easy resignation to his father’s wishes. When he returned 
to Switzerland three years afterwards, Mdlle. Curchod naturally as- 
cribed his abandonment of her to rumours he might have heard 
about her flirtations, rather than to a prudence and coldness of dis- 
position which even her charms had failed to subdue. She wrote 
to him, giving a long explanation of her conduct, and denying that 
she had ever harboured the thought of anyone else in her heart. 
Gibbon comments on it thus in his unpublished diary, which, at 
that time, he wrote in French : 

“T have received a most unexpected letter: it was from Mdlle. 
C , a dangerous and artificial girl,” and goes on to congratulate 
himself not only on his escape, but on the knowledge of the perfidy 
and fickleness of women which this experience had given him. 
He seems to have taken considerable pains to make his sentiments 
quite clear, “She must have seen a hundred times,” he says, 
“that everything was over for ever.” 

But Suzanne Curchod had found it difficult to understand that 
a man whom she once undoubtedly loved could grow absolutely cold 
and indifferent to her, and she took leave of him in an indignant 
letter during the early part of the year 1764. 

She married Mons. Necker soon after, and when they met once 
more in Paris, she was perhaps a little sanguine in her belief that 
she had at length conquered Gibbon. No doubt he came to her 
Salon, sat at her feet, let her listen to him, sometimes even listened 
to her, but I doubt if his heart-strings ever quivered with regret or 
even memory. A man can be very happy and easy with a woman 
he has once loved, especially if he has forgotten he ever did love 
her. The habit of intimacy and confidence remains, and no gusts 
of feeling or promptings of jealousy come to disturb the even 
tenor of their intercourse. I question if a woman ever forgets 

ther that she has loved a man, or that he has loved her; 
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sometimes she may wish to forget, but more often she would like 
to be reminded. 

Gibbon would perhaps have been mildly pleased if he had known 
that Mme. Necker flattered herself, for now that she was happily 
married there could be no danger—she was no longer as he dubbed 
her in his diary “ Fille dangereuse et artificielle”—and he liked to 
indulge in the illusion that he could be an ardent lover if he wished. 
He pretends to resent Mme. Necker’s confidence in him, and 
writes to his friend, “ The Curchod (Mime. Necker) I saw at Paris. 
She was very fond of me, and the husband very civil. Could they 
insult me more cruelly? Ask me every evening to supper, go to 
bed, and leave me alone with his wife—what an impertinent 
security! It is making an old lover of mighty little consequence. 
She is as handsome as ever, and much genteeler.” 

But in reality nothing would have been more distasteful to 
Gibbon than to re-assume the rdle of lover. He liked—it gave 
him a sense of pleasant self-approbation—to look back upon the 
time when he had loved and really loved Suzanne Curchod. 

“T understand by this passion,” he says in one of his autobio- 
graphies, “the union of desire, friendship, and tenderness which 
is inflamed by a single female, which prefers her to the rest of her 
sex, and which seeks her possession as the supreme or the sole 
happiness of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the 
object of my choice—and though my love was disappointed of 
success, | am rather proud that I was once capable of feeling such 
a pure and exalted friendship. 

This is the tone of a man who has been safely inoculated against 
a disease. Gibbon feels he need not despise himself, and yet 
realizes that he has gained his experience of the Passion with 
the least possible inconvenience to himself. He has made an 
aérial journey in a captive balloon, or seen foreign countries in 
a magic-lantern, or taken a header into deep water with a life- 
belt round his waist. “The romantic hopes of youth and passion 
were checked on my return, by the prejudice or prudence of an 
English parent. I sighed as a lover, 1 obeyed as a son; my 
wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits of 
a new life; and my cure was accelerated by a faithful report 
of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady herself.” 

It might be inferred from this passage that Gibbon, when he 
found Mdlle. Curchod had been happy, and had even flirted with 
others while he was away in England, was so wounded that the 
love which up to that moment had remained a pure and ardent 
flame was instantly extinguished, But in 1763, when Gibbon 
returned to Lausanne, the state of Suzanne’s affections was so well 
known that her friend, the Pastor Moulton, tried to bring the 
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influence of J. J. Rousseau to bear upon Gibbon. Jean Jacques 
however refused to interfere. 

“You give me a commission for Mdlle.Curchod which I should 
execute badly, precisely because of my esteem for her. The cooling 
off of Mr. Gibbon makes me think badly of him. I have looked at 
his book again*—he struggles after wit, he is affected. Mr. G—— 
is not my sort ; I cannot believe that he would be Malle. C.’s either. 
The man who does not feel her value is not worthy of her, but the 
man who has been able to feel it and gives her up is to be despised. 
She does not know what she wants, this man serves her better than 
her own heart. I would a hundred times rather that he left her 
poor and free with all of you, than carry her off to be unhappy and 
rich in England. In truth I hope that Mr. G—— will not come. 
I should want to disguise my feelings, but I should not be able to; 
I should want to do well, and I feel I should spoil everything.” 

Gibbon strangely enough calls attention himself to this letter in 
a note to one of his Memoirs. “As an author,” he says, “I shall 
not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice of Jean Jacques ; 
but that extraordinary man, whom I admire and pity, should have 
been less precipitate in condemning the moral character and 
conduct of a stranger.” 

The fact is that Gibbon could not help himself; nature had so 
framed him that he could only sigh as a lover and obey as a son, 
and, except for this one spring-tide of his passion, he was never 
swept past the barriers which his reason and his comfort interposed. 

In very early days he proposes to his father to settle an annuity 
upon him, “a scheme,” he says, “which would make me easy and 
happy for life.” “ Marriage,” he continues, “and the consideration 
of posterity would be the only motives which could ever make me 
repent of such a step, and among these my circumstances, my con- 
stitution, and a way of thinking grounded upon reasoning and 
strengthened by experience and habit, will, I hope, etiectually 
secure me.” 

Many men have said or thought this kind of thing, and have 
come to grief after all, but Gibbon was of far too prudent and 
regulated a nature to disturb such neatly-laid plans. When he 
was nearing the dangerous rapids of forty he was suspected by 
Mrs. Holroyd of designs, honourable of course, upon a young 
lady, Miss Fuller by name—and, indeed, he seems to have been 
very much taken with “Sappho.” But the breath of romance is 
chilled at once when we read in a letter to his stepmother, who 
had heard of the flirtation :— 

“The intelligence you received of fair eyes, bleeding hearts, and 


* Gibbon’s Essai sur étude de la Littérature, published in French. 
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an approaching daughter-in-law, is all very agreeable romance. A 
pair of very tolerable eyes, I must confess, made their appearance 
at Sheffield, and, what is more extraordinary, were accompanied by 
good sense and good humour, without one grain of affectation. Yet 
still Iam indifferent, and she is poor ! (the italics are of Gibbon’s 
own making) remove those two little obstacles, and Miss H.’s.* 
intelligence might have some foundation.” 

About a year after this Gibbon seems to have actually made 
some kind of proposal to a lady through Mrs. Holroyd. She 
probably had an ample income, for he certainly makes no pretence 
of an ardent passion. After urging upon Mrs. Holroyd not to 
magnify his fortune, and not too ably to evade the question of his 
religious principles, and after assuring her also that neither with 
Miss F. nor any other woman has he “ any connection that could 
alarm a wife,” he says : “ You see how serious I am in this business. 
If the general idea should not startle Miss—— the next con- 
sultation should be how and where the lover (!) may throw him- 
self at her feet, contemplate her charms, and study her character.” 
He takes the failure of these negotiations in a resigned mood, and 
says it has not much “ disconcerted his philosophy.” 

In 1787 again he alludes, in a letter to Lord Sheffield, to Madame 
de Montolieu as a charming woman. “I was in some danger,” he 
declares, and Madame de Silva, Maria Holroyd says, “ possessed 
Mr. Gibbon’s tender heart for some weeks before we came away 
from Lausanne.” 

Madame Necker, too, at one moment must have been seriously 
alarmed, for she writes :“ Beware, Monsieur, of forming one of these 
late ties; the marriage which brings happiness to mature life is 
the one which was contracted during youth.” 

There is no doubt that from time to time all through his life 
Gibbon toyed with the idea of marriage; but these attempts 
were only feints—the true colour of his heart is much more 
correctly shown when, after the death of his friend Deyvurdun, he 
writes to Lord Sheffield : “Sometimes, in a solitary mood, I have 
fancied myself married to one or other of those whose society and 
conversation are most pleasing to me; but when I have painted in 
my fancy all the probable consequences of such an union, I have 
started from my dream, rejoiced in my escape, and ejaculated a 
thanksgiving that I was still in possession of my natural freedom.” 

No wonder he felt lonely sometimes, for if Nature had formed a 
man incapable of the passion of love, she had on the other hand 
endowed him with a most unusual power of friendship. No one 
can read through the delightful collection of letters edited by 
Mr. Murray without recognizing that Gibbon placed the duties and 


* Miss Holroyd, of Bath, who had gossiped with Mrs, Gibbon. 
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obligations and pleasures of friendship far above any other mortal 
considerations, above even his History. We are often reminded of 
his vanity, his absurd sensitiveness, his small-mindedness; I have 
even heard the conceit of these letters held up from the pulpit as a 
warning against literary ambition. But far the most striking trait 
exhibited in his correspondence, is his ideal and his practice of the 
art of friendship. Ifyou were Gibbon’s friend you might feel sure 
that everything which concerned you would be deeply interesting 
to him, and no trouble too great if in any way he could serve you. 
And he had many friends. 

It would be easy to accumulate a pile of evidence—the minute and 
detailed interest in every concern of Lord Sheffield’s ; the faithful 
trust in Deyvurdun, which enabled him to write with perfect 
frankness after years of absence, and suggest that they should live 
together ; the constant correspondence with his aunt ; the visits to 
his stepmother at Bath where he had to endure terrible téte-d-tétes 
which lasted on an average eight hours. 

“JT am carried over the way in a chair,” he writes from Bath, 
“ about one o’clock, maintain a conversation till ten o’clock in the 
evening, and am then re-conveyed to my lodgings.” 

And there are still more striking instances (though, indeed, I 
think eight hours’ ¢téte-a-téte for a tortnight at a time is no incon- 
siderable test), such as his journey down to Bath when Mrs. 
Gibbon had the smallpox, and his immediate start for England 
when he heard of Lady Sheffield’s death, in spite of the disturbed 
state of Europe, and the unwieldy size of his own body. 

In his tentative love affairs he was apt to feel more uncertain 
of his own feelings than of the lady’s. Maria Holroyd says 
of him: “It never occurs to him that she might have refused 
him, and if it was mentioned to him I dare say he would 
sooner believe a miracle than the possibility of a sensible 
woman showing such a want of taste.” But in defence of Gibbon 
it must be admitted that it is difficult to feel a due terror of being 
refused if you are not by any means certain that you will propose. 
Gibbon must be forgiven for this, as Mme. Necker forgave him for 
a far greater injury. And after all it is in his relations with 
Suzanne Curchod—when his disabilities as a lover were most 
acutely proved—that his qualities as a friend shone most con- 
spicuously. He was her lover for only a short time, but he was her 
friend for life. 

In 1776 the Neckers visited England, when Gibbon appears to 
have been a most attentive cicerone. Both husband and wife 
pressed him to come and visit them in Paris. “I gave her en 
portant,” he says, “the most solemn assurances of following her 
pews in less than two months, but the voice of Indolence begins 
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to whisper a thousand difficulties.” The voice of Indolence 
managed to defer his journey until the spring of the following 
year, but he was then determined to go. Mrs. Gibbon set herself 
against the plan and started, he says, “two very ingenious 
objections ; first, that I shall be confined, or put to death by the 
priests, and secondly, that I shall sully my moral character by 
making love to Necker’s wife.” 

He found himself obliged to write her a serious letter on the 
subject :— 

“The constancy and danger of a twenty years’ passion is a 
subject upon which I hardly know how to be serious. I am 
ignorant what effect that period of time has produced upon me, but 
I do assure you that it has committed very great ravages upon the 
lady, and that at present she is very far from being an object either 
of desire or scandal. As a woman of talents and fortune she is at 
the head of the literature of Paris, the station of her husband 
procures her respect from the first people of the country, and the 
reception which I shall meet with in her house will give me advan- 
tages that have fallen to the share of few Englishmen. When I 
mention her house, I must remove the misapprehension which 
seems to have alarmed you. I shall visit but not lodge there. I 
have not the least reason to believe that they think of offering me 
an apartment, but if they do, I shall certainly refuse it, for the sake 
of my own comfort and freedom; so that the husband will be easy, 
the world will be mute, and my moral character will still preserve 
its immaculate purity.” 

After thus allaying the fears of his stepmother, he goes to Paris 
and appears to enjoy himself mightily. He is delighted with the 
reception given him by the Neckers, which very far surpassed his 
most sanguine expectations, 

“I do not indeed lodge in their house,’ he writes to Mrs. 
Holroyd, “as it might excite the jealousy of the husband and procure 
me a letter de cachet, but I live very much with them.” They 
introduced him to everyone worth knowing in Paris, and he 
took leave of them in October with the very greatest regret. 

But as was usual with him, the “demon of procrastination,” to 
whom he ascribes all his shortcomings, prevents him writing to 
his friends, and there is apparently no communication between 
them until 1781, when Mme. Necker, after reading his four last 
volumes, writes him a kind of challenge. 

“TI have sulked enough, Monsieur, I give myself up at last 
entirely to the pleasure of writing to you, and of reading you, 
without asking whether the author of this fine work, if the sublime 
genius who has run through the annals of the universe, and who 
seems to have extracted from all the countries of the world only 
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the purest perfumes in order to bring them to our senses, whether, 
I say, this astonishing man ignores, like all other lovers of glory, 
the charms and the duties of friendship, whether this lively and 
ardent imagination is joined to a cold and lazy character, whether 
his tastes vary with his opportunities, and whether he only absorbs 
colour from the rays which he decomposes ; in fact, whether his 
affections are like his books, which interest and amuse him while 
he is reading them, and which make way for others, soon replaced 
in their turn ; I want to know nothing about all this, and yet I still 
exclaim sometimes, what! even in friendship! But do not think 
that you will get quit of the affair by being left to your indifference. 
Although I am absorbed in the objects of my most tender 
attachments, the sensibility which I received from Nature permits 
of other ties. My spirit only exists in loving, and still searches 
beyond her circle for new means of existing; I wish therefore that 
you would keep the feeling for me which you promised you 
would have; I have counted it in the sum of my happiness, 
and—I know you—you will feel some affection for me when you 
see me again, and you will not be convinced of your faults until 
you no longer have any.” 

And later on in this same letter she urges him to come and 
settle in France. 

“ You ought not to return to a country where you will search in 
vain for the sweet illusions of your youth. I sometimes let my 
thoughts stray to those places once so dear, and, since they are no 
longer peopled for me, I only look upon them as on the playthings of 
my childhood. You are in the arms of glory, come to a people who 
adore her, or, if the times do not seem favourable to you, let us not 
lose sight of that peaceful retreat, where we ought to be together, 
there to await between study and friendship the gentle close of a 
beautiful enough day; live in your own country or live with us. 
Everyone here talks of you, Monsigur, with annoyance, or with 
praise ; your silence is your fault, as soon as you speak it will be 
forgotten.” 

How little Mme. Necker thought then that political changes 
would not only determine Gibbon to settle abroad, but would send 
her and her husband to within a few leagues of him. 

In 1783 Gibbon took up his final abode at Lausanne, and in 1784, 
three years after Mons. Necker’s dismissal from office, he and his 
wife spent a summer at the Gates of Lausanne, while their new 
purchase, the Barony of Copet, was under repair. One can imagine 
how often Gibbon after his studious morning, and his meal at two, 
would waddle out on a round of visits, and towards sundown make 
for the Neckers’ house. The evening would then be spent in talk, 
and at this stage in his career I feel convinced that Mme. Necker 
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listened to him, more than he listened to her. We hear* “ that his 
conversation was not indeed what Dr. Johnson would have called 
talk. There was no interchange of ideas, for no one had a chance 
of replying, so fugitive,so variable was his mode of discoursing, 
which consisted of points, anecdotes, and epigrammatic thrusts.” 

Mme. Necker, as the twilight began to fade, would perhaps use 
an interval, when Mr. Gibbon tapped his snuff-box, to send for 
some tea, and then, in the cool of the evening, she and her husband 
would accompany the historian back to his terrace. Several friends 
would drop in—the Severays, Mr. Tissot, the sprightly Mdlle. Necker, 
who had been spending the afternoon with some other friends, 
perhaps the Abbé Raynal, and after strolling up and down on the ter- 
race—which Mme. Necker, painfully addicted to classical allusion, 
probably likened to the Sacred Hill, or to the Acropolis—herself 
to a disciple, Gibbon to Socrates—they would turn indoors. The 
tables would be all ready, and after playing cards, a small and—as 
Mr. Gibbon would have called it—an elegant repast would be 
served, all carefully superintended by Monsieur Deyvurdun. 

Gibbon liked to hope that he should spend many such weeks 
staying with his friends at Copet, but he was anxious about her 
health, and took leave of her with a strong feeling that he should 
never see her again. Mme. Necker however recovered. In 1788 
her husband was recalled to office, dismissed in ’89, recalled six days 
later,and finally dismissed again in 1790. It was in 1792 that 
Gibbon at last realized his project of going to stay with his friends. 
He writes to Lord Sheffield as follows :— 

“T have most successfully, and most agreeably, executed my plan 
of spending the month of March at Geneva,in the Necker house, 
and every circumstance that I had arranged turned out beyond 
my expectation; the freedom of the morning, the society of 
the table and the drawing-room, from half an hour past two till 
six or seven ; an evening assembly and card-party, in a round of 
the best company, and, except one day in the week, a private supper 
of free and friendly conversation.” 

At the risk of wearying, I cannot refrain from quoting a letter of 
Mme. Necker’s, written when the memory of these meetings at 
Lausanne must have been present in her mind, and in which she 
urges him to come and visit her at Copet. 

“We often think, Monsieur, of the days full of charm which we 
spent with you at Geneva. I experienced during that time a new 
feeling for me, and perhaps for many people. I united in the same 
place, and by a rare favour of providence, one of the tender and 
pure affections of my youth with that one which shapes my lot in 
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life, and which makes it so worthy of envy. This peculiarity, 
joined to the delight of a conversation without its equal, created a 
sort of enchantment for me; and the connection of the past and the 
present made my days seem like a dream which had issued from 
the ivory door to console mankind.” 

In spite of the classical allusion, this passage speaks a very warm 
feeling, and a little later on in the same letter she exclaims, 
a propos of the confidence he had made her about writing his own 
Memoirs :— 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur ; no one in the world has more reason than 
you to understand the value of that unique combination of the 
most brilliant and most gifted intellect, with the sweetest and most 
steadfast of characters, and one might well say of you what 
Cicero ” but I will spare my readers another classical allusion. 
This letter was written in June, 1792, and again in July of the 
same year she writes imploring him to come :— 

“Come to Copet, provided that our happiness does not deprive 
you of yours ; but if habit is against us it can also be favourable to 
us, for the intercourse between different souls and minds becomes 
very like habit, which is at least one of its most delightful results, 
and a liaison that began almost as soon as thought, is to be 
preferred before one which you have formed with your furniture 
and rooms.” 

And again :— 

“Come back to us when you have come back to yourself; it 
is the moment which ought always to belong to your first and to 
your last friend. 1 could not say now which of these two titles is 
the sweetest and dearest to my heart.” 

But in little more than a year this long and tender friendship 
was dissolved by death. Gibbon had grown to a cumbersome size, 
and though he talked vaguely of paying another visit to England, 
it is certain that but for the death of Lady Shettield he would 
never again have crossed the sea. For although he did not realize 
it, his own malady was growing apace. Europe was in flames, and 
there was a positive danger in attempting the journey to England. 
But these considerations did not weigh for one moment with 
Gibbon when it was a question of his friend in trouble. He was 
just about to write to Lord Sheffield, “after too long a silence,” 
when he was suddenly struck, “ indeed, struck to the heart, by the 
fatal intelligence” of Lady Shettield’s death—his sister, as he often 
used to call her. He at once proposed to start for England. 

“The only consolation in these melancholy trials to which 
human life is exposed—the only one, at least, in which I have any 
confidence—is the presence of a real friend; and of that, as far as 
it depends upon myself, you shall not be destitute.” 
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He arrived in England on one of the first days in June, and 
spent—except for a fortnight in Bath,a visit to Althorpe, and a few 
days in London—the whole of the rest of his life with “the precious 
remnant” of his old and dear friends. In December the news of his 
serious state had reached Lausanne where the Neckers were at that 
moment staying. She had written to him in July in great anxiety 
about his journey: “You promised me from Dover, Monsieur, a 
letter by the next courier; I am still waiting for it, and each day 
with more anguish. I consume myself with disquieting conjec- 
tures. One must be just; you could not think of us as often as 
we do when we draw you close to our hearts. In London every- 
thing leads you to thoughts of this world, while everything turns 
us from them here; when near you the memories which you re- 
called were sweet to me, and the current thoughts which you 
awakened were joined to them without pain; the linking of a great 
number of years seemed to make all periods touch each other with 
an electric rapidity ; you were twenty years old and fifty at the 
same time to me; away from you the different places which I have 
lived in are no more than the milestones of my life; they tell me 
of all the miles which I have already covered.” 

Her anxiety was increased tenfold when she heard of his illness, 
and the last letter which she ever wrote to him contains, perhaps, 
the strongest expression of her deep and abiding affection :— 

“T cannot express to you, Monsieur, the shock which this un- 
expected news about you was tome. In vain did M. de Sévery 
surround it with all the moralizing which might divert our sad 
thoughts; your courage, your gaiety, your amenity, all these 
qualities, so lovable in old days, weigh upon my heart, together 
with the other causes which I have to cherish you. The twilight of 
our life is indeed covered with clouds, if friendship itself, the sweet 
friendship in which we found a shelter, actually becomes a centre of a 
grief which reverberates in every part of my being. I shall say no 
more,Monsieur, my weakness ill matches your heroism, and it is only 
in talking to you of yourself that we can stop talking of you to each 
other. We are at Lausanne; we regret you at the dawn of day, 
and above all at sunset; for it was then that we were accustomed 
to see you enter our solitary hive, charged with the honey which 
you had collected elsewhere, but richer still with that which flowed 
from your lips. At the same time I congratulate myself on being 
here, in reach of news of you; I saw your last bulletin, and I hope 
you will go on with the same exactitude, for you know how much 
your friends suffer, and you have none of that tigerish nature, which 
has become so familiar to us.” 

Gibbon died on January 16th, 1794, in London, so that the two 
friends never met again. He probably could not answer this last 
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letter of hers ; but she had the memory of a long and unchequered 
friendship, and the references to her in his Memoirs were probably 
not so much a surprise to her as a great pleasure and gratification. 
One can imagine her mingled sensations on reading the following 
passage :— 

“The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity; I saw 
and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, lively in con- 
versation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; dnd the 
first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of 
a more familiar acquaintance.” 

And although her pride and her pleasure lay probably more in 
the memory of their friendship than in that of their brief love 
affair, she may have been relieved to hear that she was the only 
woman he had ever really thought of marrying. 

“Shall I add that, since the failure of my first wishes, I have 
never entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial con- 
nection.” 
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A survVEY of the magnificent spectacle offered to the world in the 
review at Spithead on the 26th of June leaves us confronted by 
two dangers. We may beso dazzled and comforted by that dis- 
play of our naval strength that we may think we can rest on our 
oars altogether after it; or we may be quite aware that we cannot 
rest on our oars, but may consider that the character of naval war- 
fare is now fixed, and so are, therefore, the types of vessels required 
for it; and that, as those types are properly represented in 
character and proportion by our present fleet, we need only go 
on repeating present types in sufficient numbers to be safe. Judg- 
ing by what I hear and read, I think we are nearer the latter 
danger than the former, chiefly because it is not recognized as a 
danger at all. But it appears to me the greater danger of the two. 

Ever since the trials of the Havock and the Hornet torpedo-boat 
destroyers, the latter in February, 1894, I have been seriously 
alarmed by what appears to me the unstable position in which 
they placed the battle-ship. The grounds of my alarm can be 
expressed in some plain figures. The Magnificent was stated to 
cost £910,600, and the Hornet £34,300. That is to say, twenty-six 
Hornets could be put afloat for the cost of one Magnificent. The 
complement of the Magnificent was 757 men, and that of the Hornet 
forty-two. That is to say, it would take eighteen Hornets to 
expose the lives of as many men as were exposed in one Magnifi- 
cent. The speed of the Magnificent was 174 knots, that of the 
Hornet was twenty-eight knots. The Hornet was to carry five 
torpedo tubes. The Magnificent could bring perhaps twenty-three 
guns, small and great, to bear upon her at the same time, 
and as the excess of speed on the part of the Hornet was 94 
knots, it followed that if the Magnificent was to avoid being tor- 
pedoed by the Hornet any fine day in broad daylight in the open 
sea, she must be able to stop her by her gun-tire in less, perhaps, 
than seven minutes; because,if she turned her stern to the Hornetand 
ran with all her might, the Hornet, 2000 yards distant at noon, 
would be alongside her at six minutes and eighteen seconds after 
noon. But then, if the Mugnificent did turn her stern, it was cer- 
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tain that she could not get anything like twenty-three guns to bear ; 
and if the Magnificent did not turn her stern, then the Hornet 
would be still quicker in getting alongside. 

Now, gun practice at sea at a rapidly moving object is always a 
matter disputed. My own investigations in earlier years, which 
were long accepted by the Navy as reliable, showed it to be much 
worse than was generally supposed. Opposite inferences had been 
drawn from the same gun-practice experiments with dummy tor- 
pedo boats. Torpedo-boat officers always declare that they are 
unfairly put out of action by the gunnery decisions of the umpires 
in maneuvres. No one can be quite sure that a single Hornet in 
broad daylight would be stopped in seven minutes by the twenty- 
three guns of the Magnificent. No one can say for certain that 
the courage of the commander of the Hornet would fail him, 
or that his torpedo would not be fired at close quarters, if he 
were not himself hit, or his destroyer or her torpedo were not 
disabled before the seven minutes were out. 

But, then, no one would think of attacking a Magnificent with 
one Hornet when there would be financial gain and no more ex- 
posure of life in attacking her with eighteen. Would twenty- 
three guns stop eighteen Hornets in seven minutes? Would 
four guns stop three Hornets in seven minutes ” 

The permanence of the present type of battle-ship rests chiefly on 
the answers that may be truly given to these questions, but there 
is practically no data on which to found them, so that the 
permanence of the present type of battle-ship really rests on 
opinion which has not much to support it either way. 

But of course my conclusions were reached not entirely by the 
facts stated, but by the tendency of naval progress. We might go 
on as we had been doing, increasing the displacement of the battle- 
ship in order to get all we wanted out of her, but then she would 
grow more costly, and require ore men. Speed in torpedo 
vessels was clearly on the rise. It did not seem at all likely that 
according to the trend of progress, the proportions, and conse- 
quently the case for the instability of the position of the battle- 
ship, would be altered unless to make it more unstable. 

So far as we can see, in the three years that have passed since 
my alarm first arose, this forecast has been justified in the case of 
the destroyer, but the newer type of battle-ship takes in some 
respects a reverse trend, and so in a slight degree meets the 
threat of the latter. Presumably, as the Cunopus is 1950 tons 
smaller than the Magnificent, she will cost proportionately less, and 
she is stated to carry 700 men, or fifty-seven less than the Magniji- 
cent. Then she is to steam 18°75 knots, 14 knots faster than the 
Magnificent. These are all increases of her stability as against the 
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attack of Hornets. But then she appears to be able to bring 
only seventeen instead of twenty-three guns to bear on a single 
Hornet, which is a decrease of her power to repel attack. On 
the side of the destroyer, we have speed in the Express increased 
to thirty-three knots, but doubtless the cost is greater, and as the 
thirty-knot destroyers are to carry sixty-two men, proportion in 
that respect is altered. Yet as the excess of speed is increased 
from 94 to 144 knots, the former illustration would put it that if 
the Canopus is not to be torpedoed she must be prepared to stop 
an Express with seventeen guns in less than four minutes and 
eight seconds. From this point of view, therefore, the change that 
has taken place has still further shaken the stability of the position 
of the battle-ship. 

Such is the broad, general position, as I see it, which lies at the 
base of my alarm. I suppose that if authority shared in it, an 
endeavour might be made to meet, the individual case by arming 
the Canopus with a tremendous stern battery of such guns as the 
Maxim 37 m.m. firing 200 rounds a minute. But then I suppose 
this would be met by sacrificing some of the excess of speed in the 
Express in order to give her such armour as would resist the 
Maxim projectiles. It is easy to conceive that if a destroyer is 
attacking a battle-ship by way of stern chase, she only requires 
to be armoured to meet the end-on position, and therefore the 
quantity of armour required for protection would not be so 
great. 

In any case, there is nothing new in armoured protection for 
torpedo vessels. We have it in the Polyphemus, and modified 
Polyphenuses formed part of the Northbrook programme in 1884. 
It was perhaps the turn of a hair which intervened and caused the 
abandonment of a course which would have stocked Spithead in 
June with armoured torpedo vessels. I had indeed no sooner 
announced my belief that an armoured torpedo vessel was close 
at hand than I was told that the design for one was already in 
existence and likely soon to be put in being. Mr. Yarrow, it must 
not be forgotten, has already applied armour protection to four 
twenty-six-knot destroyers for the Argentine Government. 

The conclusions supported by these fundamental data are of 
course that if the gun-ship cannot be modified to meet and 
balance the threat of the torpedo-vessel, then the torpedo-vessel 
will become herself the battle-ship of the future, and the gun-ship 
will fall into the auxiliary or subordinate place. The position I 
derive from the study of naval history for the battle-ship, is, that 
she can only stand when she defies everything on the water except 
her ditto. I am as yet unable to conceive a set of conditions which 
would allow the battle-fleet place to a fleet which dare not hold a 
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sea position against all comers except a fleet composed of a greater 
number of similar ships. If the sea is to be commanded, I under- 
stand it must be done by ships which protect themselves and 
defy the attack of others. Iam quite unable to adopt the idea 
that the sea may be commanded by ships which cannot hold 
their own without auxiliaries. The idea is quite novel to naval 
warfare, and when I try to work it out into practice, I fail utterly. 

A paper of mine chiefly dealing with these main propositions, 
read last June, has drawn criticism as it was intended to do. I do 
not think there is one naval officer in agreement with me; but so 
far as I can judge, the arguments employed on the other side beg 
the question, and deny the facts. The value of the torpedo as a 
weapon is decried. The torpedo-boat destroyer is decried, as not 
being what she seems, and not doing what it is claimed she does, and 
not being capable of doing what she was specially designed to do. 
One historical argument which has helped to bring me to my 
present conclusions is used as if it told against them. It is the 
argument of the fire-ship. I have habitually employed the his- 
tory of the fire-ship as proof that only one class of ship can be 
used in action. When it is quoted against me, it is really only 
valid as an argument against what we now propose to do as a 
matter of course, namely to attach torpedo-boat destroyers to our 
battle fleets. It can only declare that all advances from the first- 
class torpedo boat to the Hornet, and from the Hornet to the 
Express, are wrong, because from the analogy of the fire-ship, all 
such things as torpedo-vessels are bound in the end to disappear. 
I do not object to the logic of that argument, provided signs of de- 
cadence, or arguments presaging decadence in the torpedo-vessel, 
can be pointed out. I cannot admit the logic at all, so long as 
nothing is before me but a continuous chain of improvements in 
the weapon itself, and in the means of using it. 

A vast number of considerations, far too numerous to be set out 
in a single article, confirm and strengthen my conclusion that we 
are drawing close to a revulsion of naval opinion more violent and 
far-reaching than any we have yet seen. But I can only here 
advert to a few which may be treated under the head of strategy, 
and under the head of tactics. 

Iinust assume that watching the enemy in his ports, and being 
prepared to drive him back again if he puts to sea, will be in the 
future, as it was in the past, the very foundation of our naval 
strategy. History teaches us, and if it did not, reason would, that 
the watching, and the being prepared to fight, form two separate 
functions unless the fighting ships are those best suited for watch- 
ing. In times past this was so. Any port which contained a 
battle-fleet of the enemy, was generally watched by two separate 
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forces. The “ Inshore Squadron” composed of frigates and light 
ships, and the “Offshore Squadron ” composed of line-of-battle 
ships. The inshore squadron were the watchers. They did not 
attempt to fight. They fled seawards when chased, but their duty 
was to keep the closest watch upon the movements of the enemy’s 
ships in port, and to send intelligence thereof to the admiral in 
command of the fighting offshore squadron, who usually cruised at 
sea, at a rendezvous twenty to fifty miles off. The theory was, that 
if the enemy put to sea, there should be watchers enough in the 
inshore squadron, not only to follow him up, but to continually 
report his proceedings to the admiral. The practice was often the 
other way. Only once in history did the theory work out fully ; and 
whenever the enemy’s fleet got away and was lost to the 
admiral of the offshore fighting-fleet, it was because for one reason 
or another, there were not enough ships in the inshore squadron 
to do the double duty of following up the enemy’s fleet, and of re- 
porting its movements to the admiral. 

This division of labour was necessary in the case of the larger 
enemy’s ports, because line-of-battle-ships were unfitted, as a general 
rule, to undertake the duties of close watch. Something swifter 
and handier, and of lighter draught of water than the line-of-battle- 
ship was required for that duty, in order to escape to sea when 
chased, and to run least risk from the dangers of navigation, 
especially at night. 

But on the other hand, off some ports, and in many cases, the off- 
shore fighting fleet relieved the inshore watching squadron of its 
anxieties by anchoring in sight of the enemy’s port and performing 
the double duty of watching and being ready to fight. This was 
St. Vincent’s use at Cadiz and at Brest. It was Duncan’s off the 
Texel. At other times the fighting fleet was rested at an anchor- 
age not indeed in sight of the enemy’s port, but handy to it, and 
more easily available for the receipt of intelligence than when at 
a sea rendezvous. Such for instance was Nelson’s use at Madalena 
when watching Toulon. 

But then, when the enemy’s port was small, and there were 
nothing but frigates and light ships within it, the watching squad- 
ron was also the fighting squadron, because it was suitable for 
both duties. But in all cases the strategical condition was that the 
fighting battle-fleet was not afraid of any force except the enemy’s 
battle-fleet, which it was on the spot on purpose to defy. It was 
not afraid to anchor in sight of this fleet because it could not be 
attacked by it without full warning. These strategical conditions 
are wholly changed by the advent of the torpedo-vessel. Not only 
so, but it has become at least doubtful whether the most efficient in- 
shore squadron of watching vessels is not now also the most perfect 
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embodiment of fighting force as against the enemy’s battle-fleet. 
In short, it has become very possible that our battle-fleets have 
been superseded in their chief strategical function by the use of the 
torpedo-vessel ; and that our enemy may also discover that, from 
the same cause, there is no object in sending his battle-fleets to 
sea. 

It is certain that all enemy’s ports in any war of the immediate 
future do, and will, whether they contain battle-fleets or not, swarm 
with torpedo-boats. It is equally certain that no British admiral 
in command of a battle-fleet would dare, or would be allowed, if he 
did dare, to anchor, or even to remain, at night in the vicinity of 
these swarms, unless his fleet were physically protected, by nets or 
booms, or what not, from torpedo-boat attack; or unless by some 
means or other, the enemy’s torpedo-boats could be prevented from 
coming out of port. Not only so, but so great is our apprehension 
of the dangers to which the modern battle-fleet is exposed by the 
modern torpedo-vessel that we do not think our battle-fleets will 
be safe in our own ports, unless these are physically barred, at 
least at night, to the advent of the enemy’s torpedo-vessels. We 
prepare all our war ports in this way, and at Dover, Portland and 
Gibraltar we are spending vast sums in constructing harbours that 
can be so barred. These things are entirely novel to the naval 
strategy of the superior Power. In my opinion they are absolutely 
incongruous, even antagonistic to it. My mind revolts against 
conceiving the possibility of such strategical conditions being 
maintained. It seems to me certain that if, in consequence of the 
rise of the torpedo-vessel, our existing battle-fleets cannot take up 
open anchorages and defy attack, then we must devise such kind 
of battle-fleets as can and will do so. 

But so far as we may be able to reconcile the strategy of watch- 
ing the enemy in his ports, as we knew it in the past, with the 
condition that the battle-fleet cannot remain in the vicinity of the 
enemy’s port, and that if it anchors at all, it must anchor in a 
closed harbour, we may treat it thus. 

Taking Brest as an instance, we might suppose the light inshore 
squadron acting at Brest as in the past, closing up to the Goulet in 
the early morning, drawing off when threatened in the daytime, 
and at night refaaining as close upas the dangers of navigation will 
allow. For the present we may assume it quite as incapable of 
preventing the exit of the battle-fleet from Brest as its older 
prototype. We may suppose its functions wholly confined to 
watching and reporting to the admiral of our battle-fleet. When 
bearing in mind the conditions, we can suppose the latter to be 
lying in the closed harbour of Plymouth Sound, with steam at short 
notice, and ready to proceed to sea immediately on receiving 
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intelligence that the enemy is out of port. This seems quite a plain 
arrangement, entirely suitable to the conditions; and its propriety is 
confirmed on reference to former experience, when we observe that 
a modern battle-fleet in Plymouth Sound is in a much better 
position for the receipt of intelligence by ships of a inodern inshore 
squadron from Brest, than was ever the former battle-fleet at a sea- 
rendezvous, for the receipt of intelligence by the frigates, cutters, 
and luggers of the former age. 

The puzzle does not lie on our side. It is on the side of the 
battle-fleet in Brest. If the British battle-fleet dare not take up 
and maintain a position off an enemy’s port because of the torpedo- 
boats in it, how could the Brest fleet take up a position off one of 
our ports in which there are torpedo-boats? The most successful 
operation of French battle-fleets against us in the past, was the 
carriage, and landing and support of invading troops. If the fear of 
torpedo-boats prevents our maintaining anchorages in the enemy’s 
waters of battle-fleets for blockading purposes, will it not prevent 
the anchorage of enemy’s battle-ships, or above all, of transports, in 
our waters for invading purposes? Another principal function 
which drew enemy’s battle-fleets to sea in times past, was the 
formation of junctions in order to raise the blockade of ports, or 
peradventure to fall with superior force upon our ships at their sea 
rendezvous. But under the conditions, this function disappears. 
What is the use of taking a battle-fleet to sea from Toulon, in 
order to raise the blockade at Brest, when the blockading force 
is inside Plymouth Breakwater ? 

Another main object of former battle-fleets in putting to sea was 
to secure the return of their own convoys, or to attack ours. What 
sign is there now of convoy on a scale such as would demand this 
action, either by us, or by possible enemies? I suppose it will be 
generally admitted that that function of the battle-fleet has 
disappeared. 

There remains, so far as I can judge, only the idea of putting to 
sea as a battle-fleet in order to support cruisers in pursuit of our 
commerce. But the value of such an operation, unknown I believe 
to naval war, droops and shrinks away when we think of commerce 
carried on in single ships and therefore pursued by single cruisers 
scattered over immense spaces, and the battle-tleet necessarily 
concentrated at one point. 

I exclude the thought of the enemy’s battle-fleets coming out of 
port for the mere pleasure of being fought with. I hardly look for 
the repetition of that kind of despair which produced the perfectly 
aimless battle of Camperdown, if it was not the real cause of the 
battle of Trafalgar. 

When, therefore, I transfer myself mentally from the command of 
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the fighting battle-fleet behind Plymouth Breakwater, to the com- 
mand of the battle-fleet within the Goulet, at Brest, I leave a posi- 
tion where my function was strategically clear for one as to the 
function of which I am entirely puzzled. Others may not be; but the 
investigation of possible causes for taking my Brest battle-fleet to 
sea makes them elude me, and disappear. 

Up to this stage we have been supposing that the inshore 
squadron, appointed to watch the movements of the battle-fleet at 
Brest, and to report them to the admiral in Plymouth Sound, has 
no power of itself to stop them. But this seems to be the exact 
contrary of the fact. Let us go back some pages to note that the 
combined speed of the Canopus and the Express is 51}? knots. 
Will such as argue in favour of the Canopus stopping the Express 
with her guns, when the difference of the speed measures the time 
available and makes it four minutes and eight seconds, continue to 
back the Canopus, when the sum of the speeds is in question, and 
the time allowed is only sixty-nine seconds? Of course the argu- 
ment must change its ground here; and it must be said that the 
safety of the Canopus will not be in her power of stopping the 
Express, but in the necessarily bad shooting of the EHapress’ tor- 
pedoes under such conditions. But the real point is this. If it 
comes to be in the end argued that no reasonable number of 
torpedo-vessels will dare to approach a battle-ship at the rate of 
2,000 yards in four or five minutes, it may be asked whether the 
battle-ship on her part will dare to approach a group of torpedo- 
vessels which necessarily have the power of shortening the time ? 

This raises my next point. It is denied in some quarters that 
the torpedo-boat destroyers will be sent to do the duties of the in- 
shore squadron. I have not space to reply beyond stating that so 
far as I understand, they were designed for that duty and no 
other, as being specially capable of confining torpedo-boats to 
their ports; and, that it was stated by The Times’ correspondent 
in last year’s naval manceuvres that they succeeded admirably in 
that office. I therefore assume that if we had war, not only 
would the ninety-two torpedo-boat destroyers be despatched to do 
the duty of the inshore squadrons, but the twenty-three somewhat 
disparaged “torpedo-catchers” of the Rattlesnake, Sharpshooter 
and Halcyon classes would accompany them, all being in fact the 
very best vessels we have for performing that office. They theim- 
selves are not much open to torpedo attack because of their 
light draught of water, and this itself gives them immunity 
from the dangers of navigation. They have the light and more or 
less numerous gun-armaments, which are the terror of torpedo- 
boats ; and they have, some of them in great numbers, the torpedoes 
which are the terror of battle-ships and cruisers. Then, if these 
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vessels are set to do the watching and reporting duties, their handi- 
ness and swiftness peculiarly fits them thereto. Therefore we com- 
bine the watching and the fighting squadrons in one body, so that 
if they are efficient, the fighting battle-fleet behind Plymouth 
Breakwater is thrown out of work, and the question is immediately 
raised whether increased torpedo force on the spot off Brest is not 
a more certain agent than the distant battle-fleet in its close 
harbour? Is the threat of such a fleet in fact greater to the Brest 
battle-fleet than the immediate presence of a swarm of torpedo- 
vessels? Such a swarm has driven our battle-fleet over to 
Plymouth. Is it illogical to say that a like swarm will keep a 
battle-fleet in Brest ? 

I pass now to the tactical question, but to come to it at all I 
must assume the strategical position and conditions described to be 
all wrong from beginning to end. I must suppose good reasons 
for the enemy’s battle-fleets to put to sea; and I must take it that 
either we shall not send torpedo-vessels to watch him in port, or 
that if we do, they will be powerless to keep him there. I have to 
assume that the admiral in Plymouth Sound receives intelligence 
that the enemy’s battle-fleet is at sea, and will proceed to sea with 
his own battle-fleet in order to meet it, and drive it back into port 
again. 

Very good. But now we have to note that as far back as the 
early eighties it was officially held that a modern battle-fleet 
was not safe by itself at sea, because of the danger of torpedo-boat 
attack. The Rattlesnake and hersisters were especially designed 
to accompany and protect the battle-ships. They were given 
high speed, light draught of water to render the threat of the 
torpedo futile, and a numerous armament of light guns as 
especially valuable for the defeat of torpedo-boats. The only 
anomaly in such a design was the large proportion of torpedo- 
tubes, because the vessels the Rattlesnake was ostensibly to 
engage were not themselves open to torpedo attack. 

Obviously if such a danger existed to the battle-ships then, 
it is much increased now. Indeed, so far as I can understand, 
the Navy has fallen into a general conviction that every battle- 
ship in a fleet must now be accompanied by one or two torpedo- 
boat destroyers. These being attached originally for the purpose 
of protecting our battle-ships from the enemy’s torpedo-vessels, 
have allowed us by easy stages to fall into the conception of 
using them to attack the enemy’s battle-ships with. And thus 
we suppose a phase of future naval war, which is exhibited by 
the presence of two hostile battle-fleets,every ship of which on 
both sides is accompanied by one or two torpodo-vessels, at present 
of the destroyer type. 
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I do not believe such a plan of naval war is possible; or at best, 
if wrong opinion on both sides made it possible once, it would 
never come about a second time. The appeal to the history of the 
fire-ship, is, as I have said, entirely favourable to my views. 
When I am told that the battle-ship must have a torpedo-vessel 
to protect her, my answer at once is, why bring the battle-ship 
there at all? If our battle-ships cannot face torpedo attack alone, 
neither can the enemy’s battle-ships face our torpedo attack alone. 
Why should we bring our battle-ships to run the risk of being 
destroyed by the enemy’s torpedo-vessels, when we already have 
the power of defeating the enemy’s battle-ships by our torpedo- 
vessels alone ? 

Finding at opposite extremes of the naval catena, the battle- 
ship and the destroyer, the latter representing a new and intruding 
force, we seem to try to uphold both in the same fleet just as we 
tried for so many years, and with so much waste, to uphold the old 
force, sail, against the new force, steam, in the same ship. The 
things are and were there because they grew up separately and 
without any relations to one another. Relations are invented for 
them because they are there, of which we do not perceive the entire 
incongruity. 

Thus the two most talented of our younger thinkers on the 
subject of tactics, Commander Sturdee, and Captain H. J. May, C.B., 
cannot bring themselves to recognise any incongruity in the en- 
deavour to make a combined and simultaneous attack by battle- 
ships and _ torpedo-vessels on the enemy’s fleet of battle- 
ships and torpedo-vessels combined. In their desire to get a 
meaning for the two things which they find co-existent, they quite 
omit to ask as a preliminary, whether the two things can be con- 
gruously co-existent ? Omitting to ask, they are found proposing 
plans of attack which really seem to set aside all reason. 

It must be premised that our battle-ships carry generally four or 
five, and sometimes as many as seven, torpedo-tubes; while the 
destroyers, originally intended to have five tubes, never have more 
than three, and commonly only two. Thus the torpedo-threat of 
a battle-ship against another battle-ship, is much greater than the 
torpedo-threat of a destroyer against the same ship. 

Now, from the early sixties, when the battle of the guns began, 
however the Navy has regarded it, progress in naval gunnery has 
been more constant in developing long range fighting than in any 
other aim whatever. The continued cry for increased speed has its 
principal support in the idea that the ship combining the longest 
ranged guns and the highest speed, has the other at her mercy 
because “ she can choose her position.” The general result is that 
our battle-ships are all specially prepared to fight a long range 
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action so far as their guns are concerned; andif they come to short 
range action, the important weapon is the torpedo. 

Thereupon it follows that if we have two hostile mixed fleets of 
battle-ships and torpedo-vessels, they must either work for long 
range with their guns, or short range with their torpedoes. If they 
choose the former, the torpedo-vessels are no use; if they choose 
the latter they are a work of supererogation, a danger, and an element 
of confusion. In the melée which they establish, there can be no 
guarantee that they will not be firing torpedoes into their own ships, 
and that their own ships will not be firing their guns into them in 
mistake. The two authors in question leave us no alternative but 
to ask, why have you got your torpedo-vessels there if you fight 
out of torpedo range; and why do you take your torpedo-vessels 
with you if you fight within torpedo range ? 

If, on the other hand, we regard the torpedo-vessels as protectors 
of the battle-ships we are equally on the horns of a dilemma. If 
the battle is at long range there is nothing to protect ; and if it is 
at short range it is impossible for the torpedo-vessels to protect 
anything. If we follow the subject up, we see that the idea of pro- 
tection of battle-ships involves a preliminary battle between the 
torpedo fleets. But what is the use of this? Surely one Power of 
two will see that it is useless, and if the other insists on putting 
to sea with a mixed fleet, the first will send an overwhelming fleet 
of torpedo-vessels only, to settle first with the enemy’s torpedo- 
vessels, and then with the enemy’s battle-fleet. 

Space fails me, and I must stay my hand here in showing the 
endless tangle of our existing position, and the impossibility that 
it should be stable. The whole question is surrounded by matter 
of immense interest, and nothing could be more momentous than 
the issues involved. Had I abstained from raising them, I regard 
it as certain that someone else must soon have done so. Evidently 
the safety of the Empire depends upon the early raising of these 
issues if they are true ones. My reflection over these has been 
as careful as usual, and I have no doubt I am doing as good service 
as I have formally done in raising others ; but of course it will be 
some little time before things which seem so absolutely plain and 
certain to my eyes are seen in the same light by others. It has 
been all along a misfortune to me that it should be so. 


P. H. CoLomp. 
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No announcement has yet been made as to the 

A UNTO OF informal conferences that have been held between 
the Colonial Secretary and the Colonial Premiers. 

Their chief value has undoubtedly been the personal contact and 
the interchange of ideas between the representatives and statesmen 
of the different nations of the Empire. Henceforward they will 
be no mere abstractions to one another and their acquintanceship 
should add to what is, we believe, the growing difficulty and 
improbability of friction and misunderstanding between Great and 
Greater Britain. Even, however, if some brilliant, daring, and 
ingenious scheme for consolidating the Empire were propounded 
and passed, as the result of these conferences—which, by the way, 
no one anticipates—we should still deny that it was the most 
important fruit of the great foregathering of the subjects of the 
Queen which has constituted 1897 the annus mirabilis of Her 
Majesty’s reign. The writer recently enquired of a friend who has 
been in the thick of the Jubilee celebrations what he regarded as 
their most striking and lasting feature from a Colonial point of 
view, and he unhesitatingly answered, “Not the remarkable honour 
done to the Premiers, which might have been discounted as official 
and political, though in reality it was most genuine, and gave them 
great pleasure and will gratify their communities. It also was 
admirably arranged and passed off without a hitch. The Colonies 
expected, however, that their Premiers would be well received in 
the Mother Country, otherwise they would not have been invited. 
Their visit was a brilliant success, but it was not the feature of the 
Jubilee from our point of view. What has really astounded and 
delighted us has been the perfectly spontaneous ovation on the part 
of the British people of all classes to our troops, privates and 
ofticers. They were quite unprepared for the treatment they have 
received, and if you heard the men in our contingent talk you 
would see that their welcome has knocked them all of a heap. 
Wherever they have appeared in their karkee uniforms, whether 
in groups or singly, whether in theatres, streets, or omnibuses, they 
have been greeted with the most demonstrative friendliness by 
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every human being. That is the story they will have to tell when 
they get back and it will make a greater impression throughout 
the Empire than any honours that have been paid to the Premiers. 
It will bring home to our people, as nothing else could, the real 
union of hearts between the peoples.” We believe this to be the 
literal truth. The visit of the troops has touched the British heart 
and excited British emotions in a really startling manner, and has 
brought home to “ the man in the street,” who is rarely a profound 
student of current events, ina most vivid manner, the reality of his 
fellow-citizens over sea. He had heard much of them in perora- 
tions and leading articles, but they might be political pawns such 
as statesmen and editors love to play with. Now he has seen them 
in the flesh in his own streets and has even shaken hands with 
them, for the ordinary Londoner has been very demonstrative 
these days. He also has been “ knocked all of a heap” and it will 
be long before he recovers from his emotions. 


The Premiers of Greater Britain were called upon in 
their few spare moments for dissertations upon all 
the leading Imperial topics that now engross the 
British mind. They have jointly contributed a collection of views, 
suggestions, proposals, and objections, that lie scattered throughout 
the daily papers of the last two months. Perhaps some enter- 
prising enthusiast may be induced to accumulate and publish them 
in a more accessible form. They would make a very notable and 
valuable vade mecum of Imperialism. The speeches of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. G. H. Reid have, in particular, attracted great 
attention, partly on account of their intrinsic merit and partly 
because they struck a somewhat different note from their col- 
leagues and are responsible for a revival of the Cobdenite Creed, 
over which several Jeading British statesmen had been preparing 
to pronounce funeral orations. But among all the utterances by 
speech or interview none is of greater significance than the 
remarkable declaration made by Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New 
Zealand, to a representative of The Daily News, which has been 
fortunate in eliciting some highly suggestive opinions from differ- 
ent Premiers. One must appreciate the occasion of Mr. Seddon’s 
proposal. Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, the senior 
colony of Australia, as will be seen further on in these pages, had 
expressed a series of outspoken objections to any effort, either 
fiscal or parliamentary, to strengthen the ties between the Mother 
Country and the Daughter Countries, on the ground that they 
would impair rather than improve the present warm feelings of 
friendliness. Mr. Reid has shown himselt to be a man of strong 
personality, he is a very considerable figure in Australia, and his views 
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are known to have no little popular backing behind them, and they 
have been received here in the spirit in which they were offered. 
We of the old country all feel that only through misunderstanding 
based on ignorance, on one side or the other, can there occur 
another breach in the Anglo-Saxon race ; we should all regard such 
a calamity with unspeakable sorrow and should feel it to be a pro- 
found and undying humiliation. We are, therefore, grateful for every 
candid speech from any representative of the real thoughts and as- 
pirations of our distant fellow-citizens, whether they coincide with 
our own pre-conceived theories and projects or not. Mr. Reid saga- 
ciously recognized this desire for information, and spoke with the ut- 
most frankness and obvious sincerity in opposition to prevailing 
sentiment in Great Britain, which has, undoubtedly, been looking 
forward to the formation of a closer Imperial Union in place of the 
loose system—if that can be called a system, which is so unsystein- 
atic—that exists at present. The Premier of New South Wales 
consequently made a very great hit which seems almost to have 
surprised him, as he had evidently made up his mind to tell us a 
few things we ought to know, but would, presumably, not like to 
hear. We think, on the contrary, that he will be able to tell his 
great community that the British are not bigots, and that his 
independent attitude rather increased—if possible—the warmth of 
his welcome, and that men of all parties showed the greatest 


appreciation of his utterances, whether they agreed with them or 
not. 


Mr. Reid had thus fired several highly effective 
shots against Federation in any shape or form 
when Mr. Seddon was asked for his views. He 
expressed, on behalf of the Democracy of New Zealand, with 
which he is in the closest touch, a clear and unhesitating opinion 
in favour of Federation :—“ On his first arrival in England, Mr. 
Seddon expressed to me (The Daily News interviewer) very strong 
and emphatie views as to the necessity and nearness of Imperial 
Federation. I was curious to know if the experiences of the past 
few weeks had modified his position, and asked him. ‘The 
experiences of the past few weeks have convinced me more than 
ever of the necessity of Imperial Federation, and I am persuaded 
that our gathering in London has brought Federation much 
nearer. This conference of Premiers will lead to others, the next 
step will be the appointment of a permanent Consultative Council, 
and after that will come the representation of the Colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament.’” On its being pointed out to him that Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Kingston (South Australia) had declaredjagainst it 
the New Zealand Premier instantly replied,“The majority of 
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Colonial Premiers wish for it, and it is coming.” Now, this is 
manifestly a most important statement, and if the Premiers are 
upheld on the question by their respective communities, the 
question is settled in principle. But even more pregnant was 
Mr. Seddon’s plan for giving the Colonies representation at West- 
minster—a problem which has hitherto baffled all our publicists. 
Mr. Seddon appears to have hit on the true solution, and his 
proposal has not been made at random, but is the fruit of careful 
consideration by himself and his New Zealand colleagues. “We 
do not ask for proportional representation—for, for our ten million 
people, that would mean one hundred and fifty members. All we 
ask is for a single representative from each Colony or group of 
Colonies—one from Canada, one from Australia, one from New 
Zealand, and so on—six or seven in all. Each of these would 
represent his Colony as a whole, and not, like us Premiers, only one 
party in it.” Mr. Seddon expounded and defended this scheme in 
a very cogent manner :—“ The election of such members would 
stop the movement which periodically breaks out for the election 
of the Governors of Colonies by the Colonies themselves. Their 
presence would give us, at any rate, a voice in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, by which we could make our wishes known. At present the 
Imperial Parliament might pass measures that gravely affect us, 
and we not have a voice in their acceptance or rejection. There is 
hardly a matter that comes before the House of Commons that does 
not, directly or indirectly, affect the Colonies. Even in your purely 
parcchial legislation, the experience of the Colonial representatives 
would be of the utmost value to Parliament. Representation is 
the best way to end discontent. In New Zealand we found that 
when we gave the Maories the right to elect their own members of 
the Legislature their dissatisfaction came to an end. Give us ten 
millions of English people in the Colonies the same right as New 
Zealand has given the Maories.” 


Under the New Zealand Scheme the Colonial 
Representative, we take it, would be elected by his 
community, or nominated by its Government for, 
say five years, and he would spend his term within reach of West- 
minster. He would not have a seat in the House of Commons in 
the ordinary sense, because he would have no British constituency, 
nor would he have a vote, or be dragged into the whirlpool of our 
party system, nor need he be a regular attendant at the debates. 
He would be rather in the position of a French Minister, such as 
M. Hanotaux (the present Minister for Foreign Affairs), who is not 
a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, but has the right of ad- 
dressing it on any subject connected with his Department, either at 
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his option or that of the Chamber. The Member for Australia, 
e.g., would notify to the Speaker that a Bill was coming on affect- 
ing the interests of Australia, and that he desired to lay his views 
before the House. He would then be invited to speak on the Second 
Reading or to attend Committee as he chose; on the other hand, the 
Speaker might notify to the Member for Canada that the House 
was about to discuss an Irish Education Bill, and would be glad to 
have from him an account of the Manitoba School Bill, as in some 
respects the problems resembled one another. Let us take a con- 
crete case: one of the measures discussed this Session was the 
Agricultural Produce (Marks) Bill, in which several of the Colonies 
were keenly interested, but, unfortunately, they had no channel for 
communicating their views to the Legislature, and could only reach 
the public through the letters to the newspapers or interviews. 
It was eminently a case in which the House ought to have heard 
some representatives of the Colonies that considered their interests 
affected, and it is almost incredible that the Colonies on their part 
would not have welcomed the advantage of having their views ex- 
pounded in Parliament. As it was, in the course of the debate on 
this Bill an English Member made a most injurious statement about 
frozen meat, which he declared made those who eat it liable to 
“ cancer and other terrible diseases.” He was able to produce no 
jot or tittle of evidence to corroborate his assertion, for the very 
good reason that there is none. The statement was, however, cir- 
culated over the world, and caused a very natural indignation and 
alarm in Colonial circles, which felt that a great Imperial industry 
had been seriously damaged for purposes more obvious than credit- 
able. The Agent-General for New Zealand (Mr. W. Pember 
Reeves) took what steps he could to counteract the calumny by 
writing a letter of protest to The Times, &c. Surely it would have 
been to the infinite advantage of all parties had he, as Member for 
New Zealand, been in attendance at the House, and able to reply to 
to the aspersion on the spot. 


There may be obstacles and objections to the adop- 
A Vorcr WITHOUT tion of this proposal, but it strikes us as far the most 

practical and promising contribution yet made to 
the great problem we have all been working at. In the first place, 
the plan commits no one to any principle he disapproves, and, as we 
state it, might fairly claim even Mr. Reid’s support. It imposes no 
financial burden anywhere, involves no revision of any constitution 
either in the Mother Country or the Colonies. It requires no legis- 
lation, touches no commercial system, and disturbs no economic 
doctrine. Nor does it involve irksome ties. It is, moreover, 
purely experimental, and the practice could be discontinued if 
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it did not work well. On the other hand, it might be found of such 
an immense benefit to all parts of the Empire as to become a per- 
manent feature in our Parliamentary system. We propose, there- 
fore, that the great groups of Colonies should each be allowed to 
nominate a spokesman entitled to address the House of Commons 
and House of Lords whenever the interests of his Colony demanded 
it, or either House desired to hear him; that he should not be a 
Member of either House or be called upon to take part in divisions, 
or be attached to any British political party. He would have the 
privileges and responsibilities of membership without its harassing 
burdens. He would be, in fact, a sort of select preacher command- 
ing the two best pulpits in the world. The Houses, which are both 
deplorably deficient in knowledge of Greater Britain, would gain 
immeasurably from the presence of those who could supply the 
necessary information, while incalculable advantage would accrue 
to the Colonies from being able to lay their case before the Imperial 
Parliament which is continually discussing questions affecting their 
interests. By half-a-dozen new Standing Orders the Houses could 
inaugurate this important new departure, and it may be hoped 
that the subject will be broached before the close of the Session 
unless much stronger objections can be marshalled to the contrary 
than occur to us or those we have discussed it with, who are in 
touch with Colonial sentiment. The time has come when Greater 
Britain should be accorded a voice at Westminster, but the time 
has not yet come for her to claim a vote. 


Mr. Reid left us as a political legacy a most un- 

Oe gg compromising declaration against any form of 
O_p Couxrry. Imperial Federation, or any increase of Imperial 
ties. This interview (Daily News, July 20th) 

excited very great interest, and as faithful chroniclers we make some 
copious extracts from it—partly on account of its inherent candour 
and sagacity, but partly because it clearly shows that the New 
South Wales Premier has never applied his mind to the particular 
proposal we advocate—a Voice without a Vote. We cannot forbear 
quoting his preliminary remark because—though outside our 
immediate subject—it concerns our noble selves who don’t get 
much praise in these rather churlish and jealous days. John Bull 
will not be intoxicated by an Australian sugar-plum, considering 
how many brick-bats are hurled at him by foreign “ friends ” :— 
“ My visit here,” said Mr. Reid, “has been a delightful time to me, 
and you have made it none the less so because I have chosen to 
speak the real truth about the sentiments of the people of Australia, 
their political desires, their wishes and ambitions, rather than 
repeat the oft-told tales of gratitude and brotherhood and the rest, 
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which some like alone to hear.” “What has impressed you most 
during your present visit?” “Two things. First, the intensity 
and single-heartedness and sincerity of the loyalty shown by all 
classes of the people to the Queen on Jubilee Day. Then the 
vigour of the English. I came here expecting, may I say, to find a 
wearied and depressed nation, that had reached the apex of its 
power and energy, and was now growing weaker rather than 
stronger, in place of that I find you are a young people,” and, his 
sleepiness all gone, the Premier brought his hand down on the 
little table with a crash to emphasize this point, “I see England 
more vigorous, more enterprising, more full of the fire of life than 
ever before. It is a marvellous thing, when one comes to think of 
it. Here are your forty millions of people, cooped up on thirty- 
three million square miles of land, and yet able to thrive and 
lead the world.” 


Here is the kernel of the New South Wales view, 
Ir —— which contains some powerful arguments against 


AvsrraLian. giving the Colonies a vote in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. “Are we to take it, Mr. Reid, that recent 
conferences have in any way modified your views on Imperial 


Federation?” “We Colonies desire to remain as we are. We were 
never closer to the Mother Country than to-day, and any attempts tu 
alter our relations with England might lead to disaster. In former 
times, when the Colonies were ruled from Downing Street, there 
were endless troubles and disagreements between Australia and the 
home authorities. Now there are practically none. Why? Because 
we are allowed to rule ourselves in our own way. We know that 
we have more power as we are now, should it be necessary for us 
to use it, in the working of the Empire, than we could have under 
any formal scheme of Imperial Federation. As for the proposal to 
have a certain number of Colonial representatives in the House of 
Commons, neither the Colonies nor England would have it. The 
Colonial representatives would be a small minority in your House, 
who could be outvoted at any time, or who, by joining a minority 
of the English members, could override the decision of the majority 
of the English members on English questions. Do you think 
England would ever stand that? They would be the objects of 
endless intrigues to permanently attach them to one party or the 
other. Their presence would of necessity mean that the Imperial 
Parliament had rights of taxation over the Colonies for Imperial 
purposes. The Colonies would not have that. To create a new 
Federal Parliament would be to renew many of the troubles of the 
old era of Colonial administration. Your Australian is a very nice 
fellow if you leave him free, but if you lasso him, he is apt to prove 
62* 
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mighty troublesome, in spite of the rope. So if you lasso the 
Colonies with some of the suggested schemes of closer formal 
union, they will be restive. The real unity of the Empire is that 
brotherhood, that one blood which requires no constitutions to 
create or parliaments to seal. Even to talk about it is unnecessary. 
It is there, as will be proved, when the time comes.” 


Mr. Reid defined the test of unity in these 
~~ memorable words: “On this point let me say one 
thing more. The real test of the unity of the 
Empire will be when the next great war comes. I am supposing 
that the war is one of defence, for we in Australia cannot dream of 
England starting a war of aggression. If she did, no doubt we 
would be cold. But if England has ever to stand to her arms in a 
war of defence, then, one and all, the Colonies would rally to her 
side, taking their share in the dangers and loss and fighting, help- 
ing with their money and their men in the protection of the flag. 
When you had your troubles in Egypt and in India, New South 
Wales sent her soldiers to take their part in the fighting. When 
the time comes she will do so again.” 


We recerded last month the famous naval reso- 

a lution carried by the Legislative Assembly of 
Cape Colony on the motion of Mr. J. Rose-Innes 

with only one cdissentient. It runs as follows :—*That, in the 
opinion of this House, the time has arrived when steps should be 
taken to arrange some contribution by this Colony towards the 
Imperial Navy, and that the Prime Minister (Sir Gordon Sprigg) 
be requested to enter into provisional and tentative negotiations 
in this matter with Her Majesty’s Government, and report the 
matter to Parliament next Session.” Our readers should scrutinize 
its terms so that there may be no future misunderstanding. That 
spontaneous resolution as it stands affords remarkable evidence of 
the attachment of Cape Colony to the British connection, and 
absolutely shatters the grotesque imputations of the Rhodesian 
Press—which is ignorant or unscrupulous, or both—upon the 
loyalty of the Cape Dutch ; for it should be remembered that in 
Cape Colony the Dutch are to the British in the proportion of 14 
to 1, and as the Cape Parliament consists of 72 members, and 
there was only one dissentient to Mr. Rose-Innes’ motion, our 
Dutch fellow-subjects must be regarded as equally prepared with 
the people of our own blood to uphold the Sea Power of the 
British Empire. That—considering recent events—is one of the 
greatest facts of the year or even of the decade, and one may 
devoutly hope that its splendid significance may not be frittered 
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away by the tactlessness of any politician in a hurry. The Cape 
papers show that a really interesting debate took place in the As- 
sembly, many of whose members have grasped those cardinal prin- 
ciples of Imperial Defence—(1) unity of command and (2) free- 
dom of action. Much credit is due to the Cupe Times for steadily 
insisting that H.M.S. Afriiander should not, when constructed, be 
tied to the South African coast, but should be an integral part of 
the British Navy, and absolutely at the disposal of the British 
Admiralty. The idea that in a great naval war Cape interests 
must necessarily be defended in Cape waters is exploded as is 
the idea that the interests of the United Kingdom must neces- 
sarily be defended in the Channel. To smash up the enemy’s fleet 
wherever it may be will be the primary object of the British 
admiral in the next great war, as it was Nelson’s policy in the last 
great war. To accomplish this British coasts remained, in the 
narrow sense, “ unprotected,” but in the effective sense they were 
protected by Nelson’s pursuit and destruction of the enemy. So 
it was and so it would be again, and this same principle of pro- 
tection applies to every part of the Empire. Only in this way can 
Command of the Sea be established and maintained. It is vital for 
all of us Britishers, wherever we may be, whether in Kent, Cape 
Colony, or New Zealand, to grasp this axiom. If we drive the 
enemy from the sea by superior attacking squadrons we establish 
a supremacy and protect our commerce ; if we wait for him in the 
Channel, off New Zealand, or Natal, he will concentrate as suits him, 
beat us in detail, annihilate the whole commerce of the Empire, 
and compel us to surrender at discretion. 


While the true theory of Imperial defence is ac- 

a... cepted by thoughtful men in Cape Colony, and 
Ironctap, the public mind is preparing itself to share in 
that defence, the resolution only authorized Sir 

Gordon Sprigg “to enter into provisional and tentative negotiations 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and report the matter to Parliament 
next Session.” Events, however, move at lightning speed in these 
electric days, and before the Cape Premier had been very long in 
England he received a deputation from the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee—an offspring of the late Imperial Federation 


League—which aims at consolidating the Empire via Imperial 
Defence. Sir Gordon Sprigg, in reply to a congratulatory address on 
the action of the Cape Parliament, pointed out the difficulty of fed- 
erating on commercial lines, but laid down in unimpeachable terms 
the doctrine of common defence. “ But he could conceive some great 
emergency arising, when the interests of the Empire might be im- 
perilled, and when it might be necessary to concentrate a powerful 
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fleet in some part of the world which might be far distant from the 
shores of South Africa. In a case like that, the view that he took 
of our duty as an empire, was that Cape Colony and all South 
Africa should be prepared to make whatever sacrifice was necessary 
in order to insure that a fleet of sufficient strength should be placed 
in that portion of the world where it was required. On that ground, 
the proposals which he had generally submitted, and which he was 
in a more detailed manner about to submit to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, would be absolutely unconditional. They did not 
believe it right that any fetters whatever should be placed upon the 
action of the Admiralty in regard to the distribution of the fleet. 
Wherever the Admiralty thought it necessary in the interests of the 
Empire that that fleet should be stationed, there the people of Cape 
Colony would also think it necessary, and they would not make it 
a condition that any number of ships should be stationed on the 
South African coast. They did not want to make any bargain with 
Her Majesty’s Government; they trusted the Government and the 
people of England in this matter, and they knew that they would 
not be forsaken.” A couple of days later, Mr. Goschen, as First. 
Lord of the Admiralty, attended a banquet, and made a most dra- 
matic announcement which has created a very great sensation in 
the United Kingdom, and doubtless in other parts of the Empire. 
We give it in his own historic words :— 


‘*To-day I have had an interesting scene, a simple scene, but one which will 
come home to all of you. I received the present of an ironclad at the hands of a 
British colony. There was no ceremonial, there was no great reception, there was 
no blare of trumpets; but Sir Gordon Sprigg simply came to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and told him that the Cape Colony was prepared to place an ironclad of 
first class at the disposal of the Empire. I thank him on behalf of the English 
nation, I thank him on behalf of the Government, and I thank him also on bebalf 
of the Empire at large, of which the Cape Colony is so distinguished a part. That 
offer of a first-class battleship is accompanied by no conditions, but it is proposed 
that that ship shall take its place side by side with those sister ships, paid for by 
the British taxpayer, which many of you have seen at Spithead, No conditions 
attach to it ; it is a free gift intended to add to the power of the British Empire. 
In thus expressing my gratification at this offer, do not let me be considered to say 
anything which is ungracious to those Australasian Colonies who were the pioneers 
in the new principle of contribution from the Colonies to Imperial defence. They 
had a most difficult task. One colony can act, perhaps, more easily than a com- 
bination of colonies, but the patriotism of the Australasian Colonies got the better 
of any intercolonial difficulties or prejudices, and they inaugurated a system 
under which, for the first time, colonies contributed to Imperial defence. But I 
value the gift of the Cape Colony specially for two reasons—one political and 
the other strategical. I value the political principle which it acknowledges of the 
community of interests between the Colonies and the Mother Country, and I value 
the stragetical principle—that the best plan to assist the power of the British 
Navy, the best plan to defend the Colonies, is to leave an entirely free hand to 
the central authority which organizes Imperial defence. I value the political 
principle not on financial grounds. Whether the contributions are large or small 
the real point is this—that the Colonies acknowledge the community of interests.” 
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Ir is rather surprising that two such old Parlia- 
mentary hands as Mr. Goschen and Sir Gordon 
Sprigg should fall into the error of imagining 
that they can dispose of first-class battleships in this fashion. Mr. 
Goschen is an excellent First Lord of the Admiralty, and is asso- 
ciated with the building of many ships, but even he cannot lay 
down a launch without coming to Parliament for the money, and 
we do not believe that Sir Gordon Sprigg has much more authority 
to pledge his Colony to spend a million on a battleship than the 
writer has. He came with a sufficiently remarkable mandate from 
the Cape, to discuss the question of a contribution towards the 
Imperial Navy, and to report the matter back to his Parliament— 
where, by the way, his Ministry was only saved in a recent division 
by the casting vote of the Speaker. The Premier has greatly 
exceeded his instructions, and has acted ultra vires in seeking to 
commit his community definitely on a matter on which they had 
only adopted a provisional attitude. While greatly appreciating 
his excellent intentions and generosity it must be recognized that 
the proposed gift requires Parliamentary ratification, and that Sir 
Gordon Sprigg has shown a singular want of savoir faire in the 
action he has taken. All Englishmen in touch with Colonial 
opinion are aware that so far from assuring an addition to the 
British Navy by his visit to Mr. Goschen, the Cape Premier has 
gone a long way towards jeopardizing the project submitted by Mr. 
Rose-Innes to the Cape House. No Parliament in the world would 
appreciate such cavalier treatment, and it is patent from the 
meagre cablegrams to hand that both British and Dutch in Cape 
Colony resent having their resources disposed of by their wholly 
unauthorized Premier. It is disagreeable to be obliged to make 
this rather churlish criticism on Sir Gordon Sprigg; but if English- 
inen appreciate the somewhat false position in which his precipi- 
tancy has placed the Cape Parliament, and the Members of the 
Cape Parliament realize that we in England are deeply grateful 
for their action in commissioning their Premier to negotiate with 
the Imperial Government, there may be some chance of H.M.S. 
Afrikander figuring in our next great Naval Review. The 
decision rests entirely with the Parliament, and we have great 
hopes that Mr. Rose-Innes, Mr. Schreiner, and Mr. Merriman—all of 
whom have spoken admirably in favour of the motion—will come 
to the rescue of a Premier in distress. 


Ultra Vires. 


How little we know at home of the careers of the 
A PREMIER FOR 


‘\ PResipent, Ueen’s representatives—the Governors—in their 
various communities. Times have not been very 
good in Canada, owing to falling prices, and, not unnaturally, there 
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has been some discussion of the Governor-General’s salary, which 
has given the critics an opportunity of discussing Lord Aberdeen’s 
qualifications for the great post he occupies. He appears to have 
given general satisfaction and to have entered with judgment into 
the spirit of his office. The superabundant and even aggressive 
activity of Lady Aberdeen, and her passionate and wholly virtuous 
desire to compel the world to walk in the way it should, but doesn’t, 
has excited some animadversion, but taken as a whole the present 
Viceroyalty, which was viewed with some misgivings when the 
appointment was made, has been a distinct success. Lord 
Aberdeen’s action in refusing to pack various places with Conser- 
vatives when he had good grounds for believing that the Party 
had lost the confidence of the country commended itself to the 
people of Canada and showed insight and firmness. The salary of 
the Governor-General is $100,000 (£20,000) a year, which is a 
large sum, but the expenditure is very heavy, and it would 
require noticeable parsimony to effect any saving. It may be 
fairly assumed that the Queen’s representative in Canada usually 
leaves office a poorer man than when he entered it, and the 
same may be said of the great majority of Governors in other 
parts of the Empire, for their expenses are increasing while 
their salaries remain stationary, where they have not been 
diminished. The recent discussion has elicited, among others, 
an interesting expression of opinion in the Toronto Saturday 
Night, which probably represents on this question the best 
national opinion, and states Canada’s advantage under the pre- 
sent. bargain with much force and fairness:—“ Since Major- 
General Brock stepped in and acted as civil and military ruler; 
since Lord Durham investigated and made his report; since the 
day of Viscount Monck and Lord Lisgar, there has come a great 
change over the face of affairs. Gradually but irrevocably the 
Governor-General, from being the vice-regent of a stubborn-minded 
King George, and then the Colonial representative of a constitu- 
tional government at London, has passed smoothly and gently from 
point to point until now he is but an official convenience of repre- 
sentative and constitutional government here in Canada. He is the 
official link that unites Canada with the Empire, and the union is 
greatly desired by an apparently large majority of our people. If, 
however, a man is of the opinion that Canada should do business 
as an independent republic, even that man should, I think, rest 
content with the advances we have made in thirty years towards 
independence, for, in effect, we have attained complete self- 
government without losing a life or having one of our harbours 
sacked. The personality of the Governor-General is really no 
affair of ours. We confess no inferiority in accepting his presence, 
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for his presence is the concession we make to the Empire in 
return for concessions made to us; but, being here, it is our 
concern to see that he does not interfere with the buzz-saw. 
Looking at it practically and apart altogether from sentiment, we 
get a Governor-General for less than it would cost to elect and 
maintain a President, and there are these additional advantages: 
that we get the protection of the greatest navy in the world, the 
assistance of the finest consular service in the world, and are 
governed by a native Premier instead of by a native President. It 
is not a bad bargain for a young country, whatever its ultimate 
intentions may be.” 


One of the last witnesses to give evidence before 
Miss SHAW’s the South African Committee closed its proceed- 
EVIDENCE, : : 

ings was Miss Flora Shaw, the very able lady who 

holds the responsible position of Colonial Editor to The Times. 
She was examined with reference to the further batch of tele- 
grams which had passed between herself and Mr. Rhodes prior to 
the Raid, to which the Committee had acquired access since her 
former examination. The new series opens with a telegram from 
Miss Shaw to Mr. Rhodes, asking for the date of the commence- 
ment of the expected operations, as “we wish to send at earliest 
opportunity sealed instructions to representatives of the London 
Times in European Capitals; it is most important using their 
influence in your favour.” Miss Shaw subsequently explained 
that what she meant was, “ I will ask the permission of the manager 
to send instructions,” so that their correspondents might appreciate 
the true situation in South Africa. A very chivalrous and 
characteristic effort on Miss Shaw’s part to save the reputation of 
her paper. Another significant telegram from Miss Shaw to 
Mr. Rhodes contained the words, “Chamberlain sound in case 
of interference of foreign Powers, but have special reason to 
believe wishes you must do it immediately.” This was sent on 
December 17th. In her evidence Miss Shaw commented on the 
words “Chamberlain sound in case of foreign interference” ina 
manner which requires no further comment from anyone else: 
“That clearly requires no explanation. Mr. Chamberlain had 
said in public that as regards the necessity of making British 
power in South Africa paramount, he would never tolerate any 
interference by foreign Powers with the English position in 
South Africa. I telegraphed that because it had been suggested 
in South Africa that Mr. Chamberlain was a ‘ Little Englander’ ” 
—so a very correct Imperial attitude was actually used as an 
encouragement to a most nefarious plot. Miss Shaw on being 
pressed could give no “special reason” for her suggesting to Mr. 
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Rhodes that Mr. Chamberlain desired to precipitate the Raid, but 
finally admitted that Mr. Fairfield—a high permanent official at 
the Colonial Office, who has since died, had said to her in conver- 
sation, “ Well, if the Johannesburgers are going to rise, it is to be 
hoped they will do it soon.” Those acquainted with the late Mr. 
Fairfield’s opinions on South African affairs, which were very pro- 
nounced and very contemptuous of the financial malcontents of 
Johannesburg, can have little doubt but that he was chafting Miss 
Shaw. Our fair-minded contemporary, The Spectator, makes a very 
just comment on Miss Shaw’s telegrams. ‘“ Miss Shaw, it appeared, 
generalized in her own mind the gossip she picked up, but it was 
coloured by her own inclinations, and then, in the excitement of 


the moment, telegraphed it out to Mr. Rhodes as if it were the 
official view.” 


The telegrams sent by Mr. Rhodes to Miss Shaw 
an Sees after Dr. Jameson had started (now for the first 
time revealed) place him in a most sinister light. 
Mr. Rhodes has expressed himself freely on the “unctuous recti- 
tude” of the British; but what of the barefaced treachery of a 
superior who has allowed subordinates to suffer imprisonment for 
carrying out his orders. Mr. Rhodes and the Rhodesians have 
always laid the blame of the Raid on Dr. Jameson—because it was 
a failure. Had it been a success it would become Mr. Rhodes’ 
Raid. One of their great points—which we have never believed— 
is that Dr. Jameson went in “against Mr. Rhodes’ orders.” They 
have been unable to produce any genuine order prohibiting him 
from moving, although the day before he started Dr. Jameson 
wired to Mr. Rhodes that he should go unless forbidden. Now 
confidential telegrams are produced which passed froin Mr. Rhodes 
and his agent (Dr. Rutherfoord Harris) to Miss Shaw directly Dr. 
Jameson had started, which prove two things beyond doubt: (1) that 
the Raid had from the start the merciless opposition of Mr. 
Chamberlain; (2) that the Raid had from the start the enthusiastic 
support of Mr. Rhodes. Here are the telegrams :— 


“To Telamones (Miss Shaw), London. Cape Town, 30th December, 1895. 


‘* Strictly confidential. Dr. Jameson moved to assist English in Johannesburg 
because he received strong letter begging Dr. Jameson to come signed by leading* 
inhabitants This letter will be telegraphed you verbatim to-morrow. Mean- 
time do not refer in Press. We are confident of success. Johannesburg united 
and strong on our side. Dissensions (they) have been stop (ped) except two or 
three Germans. 

*«R. HARRIS.”t 


* This refers to the bogus ‘* women and children” letter which was palmed off 
on an innocent public when the Raid took place. 
t Mr. Rhodes’ agent. 
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No. 1,556. 
“‘ To Telamones (Miss Shaw), London. | Cape Town, 30th December, 1895. 


“Inform Chamberlain that I shall get through all right if he supports me, but 
he must not send eable like he sent to High Commissioner in South Africa. 
To-day the erux is, I will win and South Africa will belong to England. 


C, J. RHODEs. 
(Signature of sender) ‘‘F, R. Harris, for C. J. Rhodes, Premier.” 


‘*To Telamones, London. , Cape Town, 31st December, 1895. 


“* Unless you can make Chamberlain instruct the High Commissioner to proceed 
at once to Johannesburg the whole position is lost. High Commissioner would 
receive splendid reception and still turn position to England advantage but must 
be instructed by cable immediately. The instructions must be specific, as he is 
weak and will take no responsibility. 

°C. J. RHODES, 
(Signature of sender) ‘‘J. A. STEVENS.” 


Miss Shaw made a most valiant and eloquent effort to defend Mr. 
Rhodes before the Committee, and one cannot help admiring the 
valour and eloquence, while regretting that they were devoted to 
such a poor cause. 


The South African Committee’s report has ap- 

Les —— peared, too late for adequate treatment in these 
rie pages. We can only note a few of its main points, 
reserving fuller treatment for another occasion. The main report 
was signed by twelve members out of the fifteen who constituted 
the Committee. The three dissentient members were: (1) Mr. 
Blake, who retired from the Committee on its refusal to report 
Mr. Rhodes’ solicitor (Mr. Hawksley) to the House of Commons 
for contumaciously refusing (on Mr. Rhodes’ instructions) to pro- 
duce certain missing cablegramms which he had in his possession ; 
(2) Mr. Labouchere, who remained and produced a separate report 
containing much matter one is bound to assent to, however much one 
may disapprove of Laboucherism ; (3) Mr. George Wyndham, who 
now occupies the humiliating position of Member for the Chartered 
Company in the House of Commons, to the chagrin of many who 
consider him worthy of a better fate; he could not sign the Com- 
mittee’s report which condemned Mr. Rhodes in uncompromising 
terms. The report points out that while “great discontent had 
for some time existed in Johannesburg, arising from the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, there was no justification for a person in Mr. 
Rhodes’ position, in subsidizing, organizing, and stimulating an 
armed insurrection against the Government of the South African 
Republic, and employing the forces and resources of the Chartered 
Company to support such a revolution.” The Committee affirm 
that Dr. Jameson “ went in without Mr. Rhodes’ authority,” though 
in our humble judgment Dr. Jameson had at the very least 
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the silence which gives consent, while in the face of Mr. Rhodes’ 
telegram to Miss Shaw—quoted above—it is bold to say that Mr. 
Rhodes did not give his full concurrence to the actual Raid at the 
time it took place. The Committee charge Mr. Rhodes with “an 
astounding breach of international comity” in using his great 
position in South Africa to further the revolution. He was also 
guilty of “grave breaches of duty to those to whom he owed 
allegiance,” for “ he deceived the High Commissioner representing 
the Imperial Government; he concealed his views from his col- 
leagues in the Colonial Ministry and from the Board of the British 
South Africa Company. He did more, for he led his subordinates 
to believe that his plans were approved by his superiors.” Mr. 
Beit is censured as a paymaster of the revolution, while the Com- 
mittee very properly acquit Lord Rosmead of all acquaintance 
with Mr. Rhodes’ plans. Sir Graham Bower, the Imperial Secre- 
tary, “was guilty of a grave dereliction of duty in not com- 
municating to the High Commissioner the information which had 
come to his knowledge,” while Mr. Newton, a subordinate Imperial 
official “failed in his duty in a like manner, but to a less 
degree.” 


Far the most important passage in the Report is 
Pmnenay Above the following clause :—“ Neither the Secretary of 
" State for the Colonies nor the Under-Secretaries 
received any information which made them, or should have made 
them, or any of them, aware of the plot then in progress of 
development.” Considering that this acquittal was signed by 
some of the Colonial Secretary’s most pronounced, and, one may 
say, vindictive political opponents, as well as several doubtful 
friends, all of whom would have been only too delighted to compel 
so formidable an adversary and so dangerous a rival to retire from 
public life—as he would have been undoubtedly compelled to do had 
he been implicated in the Raid—their verdict, we may hope, will 
tinallysetto rest the mendacious imputations and innuendoes of the 
Rhodes faction. The object of this clique is to bring every public 
person down to the sorry level of their hero, and they would not, 
we believe, hesitate to accuse the Queen of having promoted the 
Raid if they thought anyone could be induced to believe them. 
They aftect to be Imperialists, but their settled system is to bring 
everything Imperial into disrepute if they can thereby benefit 
Mr. Rhodes. They are in truth Rhodesians, and nothing more. 
When Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. John Ellis, and Mr. Sydney Buxton acquit Mr. Chamberlain 
of all guilty foreknowledge of the Raid, we fancy that will be 
accepted as a complete exoneration throughout the British Empire. 
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What we have felt from the first is that Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct 
on the occurrence of the Raid placed his innocence of the plot 
beyond all reasonable doubt He at once denounced and smashed 
it to the great indignation of Mr. Rhodes (vide his cablegram to 
Miss Shaw), who at once recognized the Colonial Secretary as its 
enemy, and tried to bounce him, but happily without effect. Any 


further comments it may be necessary to make are reserved until 
next month. 


The season has arrived for our farther advance in 

payee tomo the Sudan. The intention is to occupy Abu 
Hammad and probably Berber, while if desirable 

we shall push on to Khartoum. It is not anticipated that much 
resistance will be encountered. The Mahdi’s strength is broken up 
and his prestige has disappeared. His rule has been such a 
scourge that the inhabitants welcome us. A useful reconnaissance 
was made by an Anglo-Egyptian patrol at the beginning of June. 
It started from Merawi and got up as far as Hebbah without 
discovering a trace of the enemy. This was two-thirds of the 
distance to Abu Hammad. The force consisted of 600 men, all 
mounted on either horses or camels, and was under the command 
of Major Le Gallais of the 8th Hussars. An account published in 
The Times reported that “the villages were found absolutely 
deserted, the fields everywhere gone out of cultivation, and the 
whole country in that indescribable state of desolation and despair 
which succeeds a Dervish occupation.” The reconnaissance 
having been effected the force retired, and then the Dervishes 
mustered up courage to attack the rear guard under the com- 
mand of Captain Peyton. This officer distinguished himself greatly 
in a hand-to-hand encounter. He killed three of his assailants, but 
was severely wounded. The Dervishes were driven off and pursued 
for some distance. This reconnaissance has been of great service 
in revealing the state of the country: it shows that the coming 
campaign is more likely to be one of heavy toil than of heavy 
fighting. While London has been Jubilee-ing, laborious work under 
a splendid organization has been proceeding along the banks of 
the Nile, and the railway has continued to thrust itself across 
the desert. Sir Herbert Kitchener, who is himself typical of 
the obdurate courage which characterizes the enterprise, has 
gone to the front. It is imperative he should be left with a free 
hand. Moreover, it has to be made known widely in the Sudan 
that the British have not come to retire again, and that the authority 
to be established permanently is to be Anglo-Egyptian, wherein the 
Anglo dominates. There has lately been an attempt in Cairo to 
extend the Egyptian bureaucratic system—with its swarm of 
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clerks and hungry placemen—in the recovered provinces. The 
Arabs and inhabitants of Dongola will not stand this. It is the 
presence of the British officers which has been bringing them in for 
miles round, and British supremacy alone will secure the pacifica- 
tion of the Sudan. 


From all accounts the Canadian people have been 
deeply interested and stirred by Mr. Bryan’s recent 
visit. As usual, he made a most favourable im- 
pression upon all classes who came in contact with him; and 
it is gratifying to note that the Canadian Press, while not 
sympathizing with his doctrines, paid generous tribute to his re- 
markable personal powers. Agricultural depression hangs like a 
millstone round the neck of Canada, just as it does of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, the United States, Austria, Italy, Australia, 
Natal, New Zealand, Russia, and other communities under the bene- 
ficent influence of gold monometallism. The people of Australia 
are already waking up to the perils of their financial system, 
which enables the owner of a debt fixed in terms of gold to exact 
an ever increasing quantity of commodities, owing to the general 
and continuing fallof prices. Thus an unearned increment accrues 
to the creditor, and an undeserved decrement is saddled on the 
debtor. This process shows no signs of giving out, and must ulti- 
mately, one would imagine, eat the heart out of any debtor or pro- 
ducing community. We are convinced that it is equally the in- 
terest of the creditor and debtor that this disastrous drain should 
be arrested, as the general ruin of the debtor involves disaster 
to the creditor. Mr. Bryan has, undoubtedly, performed a great 
service to mankind by his remarkable and long-sustained protest 
on this question; and few will be found to deny that his brilliant 
championship of bimetallism has placed the cause in a position 
it never occupied until to-day. We should infinitely prefer to see 
the monetary question settled by international agreement rather 
than in the manner he proposes; but we gratefully recognize 
that the prospects of such agreement have been immensely im- 
proved by his memorable campaign of last year. It is to be hoped 
that the people of Canada will come forward and exert their great 
influence with the Imperial Government in order that a speedy set- 
tlement of the Currency Question may be effected on prudent and 
comprehensive lines. 


CANADA AND MR. 
BRYAN. 


SOME READABLE BOOKS. 


Bevievine that a monthly table of selected books may be of aid to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes of interest. 


Our Trade in the World in Relation to Foreign Competition.— 
By William 8. H. Gastrell (Chapman & Hall, London), This is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important books of the year, but the Press is so bent 
on over-colouring our commercial prosperity that Mr. Gastrell’s warning 
has not so far made the impression it eventually must. The author is the 
British Commercial Attaché in Berlin, and let us hasten to add, for the 
reassurance of the general reader, that we have been unable to discover 
the word Bimetallism in his volume. 


Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden.—By Mrs. C. W. Earle (Smith 
Elder & Co., London. Price 7s. 6d.) The public are indebted to Mrs. 
Karle’s nieces, we are told in the preface, for the appearance of this volume. 
We can only express ow gratitude that their enthusiasm should have 
overruled the maturer judgment of the authoress, for there has not been a 
fresher or more fascinating volume since Bethia Hardacre. It has appeared 
at the proper time to be enjoyed during the holidays, and will be the 
delight of all who take an intelligent interest in their garden, their 
kitchen, or their children, for it is brimming over with frank and shrewd 
and genial information. 

A Ride through Western Asia.— By Clive Bigham (Macmillan & Co., 
London. Price 6s.) It used to be said that travellers could not write 
and that writers would not travel, but nothing is more notable to-day than 
the excellence of the ever-growing library of adventure and enterprise. 
Mr. Bigham has written a capital and instructive book. 

With the Turkish Army in Thessaly.— By Clive Bigham (Macmillan 
& Co., London. Price 6s. 6d. net). Myr. Bigham acted as Times corre- 
spondent with the Turkish army in the recent rout of Greece, and is first 


in the field with a full account of the war, which, it is unnecessary to say, 
is admirable, for we all read his telegrams at the time. He saw things 
from the Turkish side of the fence, but he does not overrate the Turkish 
army, Which was in no respect tested during the late war and is too 
lethargic to satisfy a British officer. The Turks as individuals seem 
invariably to make a good impression upon Englishmen who are thrown 
with them. 


National Defences.—By Major-General Maurier, C.B. (Macmillan 
& Co., London. Price 2s. 6d.) This is the latest addition to the English 
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Citizen Series, and is probab’y the most valuabie volume of the set. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that the average citizen will make time to 
master it. 

Foreign and Colonial Speeches.—By the Right Hon. J. Chamber- 
lain, M.P. (George Routledge & Sons, London. Price 3s. 6d.) This is 
tne authorized edition of the principal speeches made on non-domestic 
affairs by the present Colonial Secretary during the last ten years. Now 
that they are set up in clear type and page form one is able to appreciate 
their great merit. The thoughtfulness, the transparent lucidity, the 
vigour, and the nerve which characterize Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances 
combine to make a really admirable book, which will be peculiarly accept- 
able to the readers of The National Review. 

The Foreigner in the Farm Yard.—By E. F, Williams (William 
Heinemann, London. Price 2s. 6d.) Under this very neat title the author 


of “ Made in Germany” returns to the charge. He has compiled a most 
readable and suggestive book. Though a keen Protectionist, he is not 
above preaching the gospel of “ the larger self-help called ‘Co-operation ” 
and the aid of the State in minor ways, The volume will undoubtedly 
have a well-deserved success 

An Account of St. Austell.—By Canon Hammond (Skeflington & 
Son, London. Price 6s.) The author, who though a “ foreigner,” as he 
puts it, in Cornwall has lived at St. Austell for fifteen years, during which 
he has identified himself with the locality,on which he presents the public 
with a most readable though instructive book of impressions. Needless to 
say it is excellently written, 

Naval Administrations. —(1827 to,1892). By the late Sir John Henry 
Briggs. Edited by Lady Briggs} (Sampson Low, Marston'& Co., London. 
Price 12s. 6d.) This is a most interesting book of memories to supplement 
all the strenuous work we have had on the Navy of late years. It is 
exceedingly well-told official gossip, covering a period of 60 years, by 
the well-known Chief Clerk to the Admiralty, 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW should be 
addressed to the care of Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 


W.C, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Manuscripts unless they are 
accompanied by a properly stamped and directed envelope, nor can he undertake 
to read unsolicited contributions wnless they are type-written. 

Annual Subscriptions of 30s. (including postage to any part of the world) should 
he sent direct to the Manager, at 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; such subscrip- 
tions may be commenced at any time, 


STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS : 


THEIR HISTORY, PRACTICE, AND RESULTS. 


Price 2s. 6d. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, anp CO, LI'D 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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VHIS book, which has been so favourably received by the public, and which has 
reached a Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, is a popular and practica, 
Treatise on the usages of Brokers and Jobbers, on various systems of dealing, 
including Three-monthly Settlements, on Modes of Transfer, Fluctuations in Values 
and ec gnate subjects. Government Stocks, Banks and Insurance Companies, Indian 
and Colonial Securities, Railways, Tramways, Mines, Corporation Stocks, Com- 
mercial Companies, American and Foreign Stocks, &c., are specifically treated. 

‘The Growth of Capital,’ and ‘* How Money is Made,”’ are the titles of Chapters 
dealing in a clear and instructive manner with financial theories, and embodying 
facts aud figures from the latest authorities to demonstrate how the wealth of the 
country is accumulating, and the necessity for safe and profitable channels for 
its use. 

It is pointed out that the change in the value of Stocks and Shares is mainly 
determined by the fluctuating demand and supply, in the operation of a universal 
and economic law:—‘‘ The Stock Market affords unlimited scope for jndicious 
investment in good dividend-paying Stocks. It has as many possible combinations 
as the letters of the alphabet. Not a day, scarcely an hour, passes without some 
fluctuations in prices, which furnish opportunities to intelligent investors.”’ 

Nothing is more certain or remarkable than the periodicity of prices. They run 
in cycles of varying intervals and duration. Tooke was one of the tirst to point this 
out in his ‘‘ History of Prices.’’ It applies not only to Stocks, but to all commodities. 
At one period the range of prices falls lower than it had been for some time. This 
lasts for a few months or for a year or two. Complaints of dulness and depression 
are general. Then prices begin to rise in one market, and others are speedily 
affected, until the ascending movement becomes genera], and at length a high range 
is established for a longer or shorter period. Again there is a re-action, and the 
reverse process is again bronght about. 

** Short Profits aud Quick Returns’’ is a maxim on which many persons conduc? 
ordinary business. turning over their capital several times each year, to their own 
advantage and that of their customers. It is urged:—‘* The same rule applies to 
Stock Exchange Investments. Few persons have any conception of the slow bui sure 
results of steady arithmetical progression, or of the way in which compound interest, 
even at a low rate, swells the principal sum. A few thousand pounds judiciously 
invested, and realised with similar care every few weeks, and sometimes every few 
days, although yielding on an average ouly one-half per cent. at each transaction, 
will aggregate to an incredible amount in the course of a year.” 

‘* hight Millions Wasted Yearly”’ is the title of a Chapter which treats of the 
annual amount which, on a moderate computation, the investing public have to finc 
for brokers’ charges in London and the Provinces. It is pointed out that brokers 
are middlemen :—‘‘ Like other intermediaries, they enhance prices without increasing 
actual values, The great and just complaint in all business is that the prime cost of 
the producer and the manufacturer, with their legitimate profits, are doubled or 
quadrupled by middlemen before reaching the consumer, who has to bear the whole 
burden, just as the taxation of all commodities ultimately falls on him. Why should 
not the public deal direct with the jobber or merchant? ”’ 

The history of Joint Stock and of Limited Liability procedure is treated from the 
time of the South Sea Bubble; and salutary cautions are given respecting the 
periodical crazes that break out whenever there is a plethora of money, to the great 
loss of many persons, and to the absolute ruin of not a few. Old methods of the 
Protective Spirit are described, from the days of the Plantagenets, with the perpetual 
interference with industry, trade, and personal liberty, and the futile endeavours to 
fix the prices of commodities, hours of work, rates of wages, interest, &c. 

In the Chapter on “‘ Permanent Investments Utilised for Immediate Profit,’ it is 
shown that every investment has a twofold value, that is, its dividend-earning power 
and the fluctuations in the price of its actual value. . 

In another Chapter, on “‘ Unprofitable Investments,” it is pointed out that, at the 


present time, many people have a large part of their capital locked up in Railway, 
Mining, Exploration, and Industrial Shares, which they do not like to realise at a 
loss, as they are undoubtedly good though unprofitable securities, and look as if they 
will have to be held for years before yielding any profit. While this class of 
investors have had their capital locked up in this way, they have felt debarred from 
taking advantage of the constant fluctuations day by day in the same manner as 
those — had their capital free. This is quite a mistake, as is shown by a striking 
example. 

‘** Consols, and Why They Should be Bought,”’ is the title of an important Chapter, 
from which the following is taken :—‘‘ It is erroneous to suppose, as many people do, 
that only investors with large capitals can deal to advantage in Consols; on the 
contrary, they are accessible to all—particularly adaptable for temporary investment 
on the system of short, quick profits, and are Sevnnntily suitable to small investors, 
being, as they are, one of the safest investments in the market.’”’ The quotation isa 
close one, the difference between the buying and selling price being, as a rule, only 
4 or 4, and the fluctuations are generally steady, not being given to any rapid or large 
depreciation. This, of course, for repeated purchases and sales is a great advantage. 
Then, again, it is a security at all times readily marketable. The opportunities for 
profitable purchases and sales are shown by the range of fluctuations for the last 34 
years :— 


4; for the year 1894 | 83 for the year 1896 
43 ,, » 1895 | 23 for 1st 3 months 1897 


Specific examples are given, based upon the actual prices of Consols during those 
54 years, showing that the investor is secure either way the price may go, because, 
should it advance, he can secure his profit, while should it decline, he can average. 
It can be clearly seen by these examples what income would be possible during the 
year by judicious purchases and sales of Consols alone ; in fact, it is feasible that, on 
extensive purchases, Consols can be made to yield—in addition to the yearly interest 
—a return of from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. per annum according to circumstances. 

Another Chapter deals with the Law of Averages, showing that however carefully 
investments may be made, it sometimes happens that unexpected complications arise, 
such as no foresight could have anticipated or guarded against. Yet the Law of 
Averages is certain to operate, as is the case with every business, specific examples 
being given to fully illustrate this. 

One Chapter is specially devoted to ‘‘ Booms and Panics,’’ showing how easily 
they are got up, for specious and selfish objects, but how senseless and disastrous 
they are. ‘The book concludes with practical counsels and cautions on the Choice of 
Stocks, on How and Where to Secure the Best Results, and on Hidden Pitfalls. 

Concerning the latter it is said :—‘‘ The man who wishes to employ his capital to 
the utmost of its money-earning power has before him a wide and fruitful field. 
First of all, he should select two or three good dividend-paying Stocks which have 
frequently reached much higher figures, and which will, presumably, again show an 
upward tendency.” 

All the information and figures supplied are brought down to date, from reliable 
sources, and the work is a compendium of financial and economic knowledge seldom 
presented in so compact and clearaform. It is handsomely got up, printed in large 
type, and on good paper. A valuable series of Tables are given, such as are not to 
be found elsewhere, concerning the Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks for fifteen 
years, the Rates of Dividends, the Capital and Dividends of Joint-Stock Banks, the 
Prices and Yicld of Mining Shares and other investments. 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1.—INTRODUCTORY. Chapter 14.—AMERICAN VENTURES. 
Chapter 2.—Ture GrowTH or Capita. | Chapter 15.—FoReIGN STocks. 
Chapter 3.—How Money 1s MApg. Chapter 16.—THE TRANSFER OF STOCKS 
Chapter 4.—‘‘ Sarre AS THE BANK OF AND SHARES. 
ENGLAND.”’ Chapter 17.—BrROKERS AND JOBBERS. 
Chapter 5.—JorntT Stock AND LimITED | Chapter 18.—E1cHT MILLIons WASTED 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

Right Hon. Lord ChaupE J. Hami.ton, Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway.— 
“Tt gives evidence of great care and research in its composition, and should 
prove of practical use to investors.’ 

Right Hon. Lord Corrzstor, Chairman of the London Brighton & South Coast 
Railway.—‘‘ I have read it with much interest. It seems to be very sensible 
and practical, and has the merit of being readable and not too long.”’ 

Right Hon. Lord BATEMAN, Lord-Lieutenant of Herefordshire.—‘*‘I have read your 
very clever book with a good deal of interest. I only wished that [ had capital 
sufficient at my command to profit by the good advice which it contains, and 
which you so generously give to the world of investors.”’ 

Right Hon. The Earl of Verutam.—‘ Anything which contributes to our knowledge 
of what is an integral part of the financial machinery of the Kingdom must 
have a distinct value. I thank you for your book.” 

Right Hon. Lord Girrorp, V.C.—‘I am much interested in the book, and have 
recommended it to my friends.”’ 

Right Hon. Lord RrnBLEesDALE.—‘“‘ A complete and valuable guide to investors.” 

Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P.—‘ I am much obliged by your kind 
thought in sending me your admirable book.”’ 

Sir W. C. F. Rosrnson, G.C.M.G.—‘‘I am not surprised to hear that second and 
third editions have been called for, for it is exceedingly instructive, and the 
information is most valuable.”’ 

HENRY KimBer, Esq., M.P.—‘‘I can see ata glance that it will not only be very 
useful as a book of reference, but instructive to the general reader.’ 

CHARLES B. McLArReEn, Esq., M.P.—‘‘ The work is both useful and interesting.”’ 

H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq., M.P.—‘‘I shall peruse it with considerable interest.”’ 

SyDNEY Buxton, Esq., M.P.—“I value it highly, and shall study it with interest.”’ 

Mr. G. F. Stutcusury, Bank of England.—‘‘ Allow me to tender you my best 
thanks for your volume.—Not only is the subject connected with my daily 
work, but it seems to me a very systematic and thorough treatment of one of 
the largest branches of business. = 

Mr. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD.—“ I have consulted it with much interest.’ 

—. ALBAN GiBBs, M.P.—‘‘I have enjoyed reading it very much.’ 

. J. Herpert TRITToN.—I shall read it with much attention.’ 
Mr. CLARE SEWELL Reap, J.P., Director of the London and .. incial Bi ank | and 


of the National Provident Institution. —‘ A most useful and reliable book.’ 

Mr. E. Russett Ropers, Chairman of the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd.—‘“ A 
thoughtful and very ably written book.” 

Mr. T. G. Rosrnson, Manager of the National Provincial Bank.—“ The perusal has 


afforded me much pleasure.”’ 

Mr. J. H. S. Crompton, Manager of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank. Manchester. 
—‘* The book has been placed in the Bank’s library for reference.”’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER Murr, Manager of the Manchester and County Bank.—“ A hasty 
perusal leads me tu think that it contains much valuable information.” 

W. H. PANNELL, Esq., C.C. (of Messrs. W. H. Pannell & Co., Accountants). —“Tt 
affords a complete education on the subject of which it treats.’ 

Colonel yee yy D. Wriaut, Commissioner, Department of Labour, Washington, 
D.C.—“‘ An exceedingly valuable work, which shows an immense deal of labour 

and careful discrimination in the use of facts.” 


Appreciative Letters have been received from many eminent Financial 
Authorities, including : 
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Sir Pu1iip Rose. 
Sir THomas SUTHERLAND. M.P. 
Sir H. Seymour Kine. M.P. 
Mr. Jamys PENnER, M.P. 
Mr. Harry S. Foster, M.P. 
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Mr. ALLEN H. P. Stonenam. 
Captain FRANCIs Pavy. 
Mr. Joun D. Exxis, Atlas Works, Sheffield. 
. ALFRED Beit. 
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. A.J. RosBarts. 
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H. G. Bowen. Chief Cashier, Bank of 
England, 
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And numervus other Benhing Companies, Railway Companies, §c. 


PRESS NOTICES OF 


Daily News.—The subjects ably dealt with 
include the growth of capital, the history of 
joint stock enterprise, and Stock Exchange 
methods; with sound advice as to the choice of 
investments.”’ 

Hampshire Telegraph.—*‘ Have youmoney 
to put out, and are you unacquainted with the 
ways of the Money Market; if so, your first 
investment should be 5s. in this new work” 

Mornin Post.—**Contains a number of 
curious and entertaining facts connected with 

mimerce, and a concise sketch | of the develup- 
ment of finance in this country.’ 

Financial News.—‘“‘ Many valuable features 
which make tl:e book a useful addition to the 
investor’s library. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ A pleasant and us¢ ful 
compendirm of fin: ncial and economic know- 
ledge, seldom presented in so compact and clear 
a form.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Interesting and 
instructive to «1! concerned.” 

Statist.—*‘ We must candidly own that it is 
au very readable and well got-up exposition and 
history of Steck Exchange affairs.’ 

Mining Journal.—‘ This is a book which 
commends itself to us. Itis a very useful and 
valuable work.” 

City Press. 
style 1s clear and concise. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘Combinesmod+rn 
economic history, technical explanation, criti- 
cism, and advice. It ought to be acceptable to 
a wide circle.’ » 

Manchester Courier.—An eminent'y prac- 
tical gwde. ‘The Safe Rules’ are particu.arly 
worthy of attention.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘‘An admirable handbcok 
tu the Stock E xchange, and cannot fail to be of 
the greatest service. 

Liverpool Courier.—‘In this admirable 
treatise every aspect of the subject i is dealt with 
most skilfully and concisely.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—“ Persons with money 
to invest should keep the book on their library 
table.’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘ Much useful informa- 
tion and many cautions to the unwary.” 


‘A well-timed volume. 


” 


The 


THE FIRST EDITION. 


Sheffield Independent.—* A plain, straigi:i- 
forward, and readily comprehensible work on « 
most intricate and difficult subject. A clear, 
succinct, and trustworthy guide to investors.” 

Birmingham Daily Post.— It traverses 
the whule subjee 

Birmingham Daily Gazette.—‘‘ A conc se 
and pleas:nily written guide. The informatic n 
is carefully condensed and lucidly arranged.’ 

North British Daily Mail.— Covers tic 
ground very fully. Sersible advice as to the 
choice of investments. A careful and copious 
manual of useful information.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘A useful book in a 
varicty of ways.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘A readable and instructive 
book; well infermed and intelligently writte:. 
Anyone who wishes to have a knowledge of tiv 
machinery of finance should read this volume.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—“ Presents an array 


, uf facts. and not a few inferences and maxim-, 


= judicious counsels ” 
undee Advertiser.—‘ A plain, clear, and 
- ntic elucidation. 

Dundee Courier.—‘‘ An exceedingly handy 
reference book, and it is tastefully printed and 
bound.” 

Western Daily Press (Bristol),—‘* Deals 
thoroughly with the matter, and in a most in- 
teresting manner.’ 

Bristol Times.—*‘ An exhaustive and practi - 
cal treatise, brightly written.’ 

Western Daily Mercury (Plymouth). 
“The very valuabie tables are only a small pit 
of the work.” 

Western Mail (Cardiff}.—** A good deal of 
history is given in the volume. There is an 
interesting chapter on the eight millions waste: l 
yearly in the « mployment of ‘Stockbre kers.” 

Northern Whig (Beltast).— “This hand- 
some volume is the re cult of the able execution 
of a happily conceived design. It goes into tie 
subject very thoroughly, and covers a wide fie)! 
most ab!y, with care and sound judgment.” 

Belfast News Letter.—‘‘In every way an 
excellent publication. Independent of ite 

ial features, it is decidedly i ting.” 
And many others. 
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Progress of the 


Scottish Widows Fund 


Mutual Life Assurance Soctety 
During the 60 Years of Her Majesty’s Reign 


Referred to in the Address of the Hon. Lord Adam, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, Chairman 
at the Annual Meeting of Members held on 1st April. 


1836 1896. 

NEw ASSURANCES, less re-assurances . £390,742 £1,831,549 
CLAIMS PAID during the year . 31,923 717,242 
ASSURANCES IN FORCE at end of year . 2,330,000 34,000,000 
ADDITION TO FUNDS during year . 67,598 627,811 
ACCUMULATED FUND at end of year . 524,714 138,500,745 
LIFE ASSURANCE PREMIUMS reccived 

during the 60 years ‘ , . ; . £27,000,000 
REVERSIONARY BONUS ADDITIONS to the 

policies during the 60 years . , . £13,500,000 


CLAIMS PAID during the 60 years amounted to . £22,500,000 
on which Lord Adam observed—“ Picture to yourselves, if you can, 
what an amount of comfort to widows and orphans and others the 
distribution of so large a sum by this one Office alone must have been. 
When you think of it, what a vast sum Twenty-two and a half millions 
is/” His Lordship then quoting from the Address of 


THE LATE LORD ROSEBERY at the Annual Meeting in 1835, added, 


“TI do not think any of you will suppose that I am using extravagant 
language when I saythat I adopt and repeat Lord Rosebery’s language, that 


**This Society is one of the most Extraordinary Instances 
of Progress in an Institution that had begun without any Capital 
that could be found.” 
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KENSINGTON SQUARE, AND NOS. 39 & 39a, QUEEN'S GATE GARDENS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


CONTRACTORS FOR GENERAL BUILDING WORKS and ART 
DECORATIONS in Town or Country. 


Sanitary Works carried out upon the most modern principles, and maintained at 
a small annual charge. 


Speciality— 
BOWLING ALLEYS, TENNIS AND RACQUET COURTS. 


Designs and Specifications prepared and Estimates submitted. 
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“The standard of highest purity.”-—Lancet. 


“Without question the favourite Cocoa of the 
eee day.”—Medical Magazine. 


UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 
THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER 


For Continuous Use by the Constipated, the Gouty, and the Obese. 
‘ITS COMPOSITION IS CONSTANT.”’—Lancet. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
Prices: 6d., 1s., and 1s. 3d. per Bottle. 


Analysis, Scientific Testimony, and Information on Application to 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ltd., 


4, STRATFORD PLAGE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


MALCOMSON & Co., Ltd., Printers, Redhill, Surrey. 


E. NUSSER & CO., 


46, Gerrard Street, Soho, 
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Manufacturers of all kinds of 
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NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO, 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, & AUSTRALIA, 


Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via Cape Horn, 

calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 

The superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift, Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships. The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted, Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 
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HEALTH TRIPS. 


Special facilities are afforded to 
passengers preferring to return, or 
proceed outwards, vid America. 


PPRAARARALSY 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
Dock, London; or at Plymouth (two 
days later). 


For full particulars apply to the Agents in London— 
GRAY, DAWES & CO., Craven House, Northumberland Avenue. 
J. B. WESTRAY & CO., 138, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


